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KNGLAKD 

AND OTHHR MATTHRS* 




Aovicr: TO 

A YOUKG na:N(:!IMAN IXAXING 
VOK ENGLAND 


Y OU in Inc in a Gr ct^*i;ur)’. Ilic tlfiuncc i< 

n'^; in jpcr^il'c n jhc’fTcr i!:jm fn»jT> Pjrn to 

Insm'"*, I tjt I'j ivirj^ 5nJ Y»n» arc tn Inc 

in a trrtrt’itnn an i siitncvilt Cinintiy* IXinr.^ untr days 
there y^'i niH inunmu. "lljn n a lic^jxlr.*. hunrw. 
ril ncacf yci tw hn^t-v thena, nner nt>vJmtatKJ me. 

It IS too smJc 3 psir 10 But talc heart. It can I>c 

«o'^Clh Bear in mini tint nnee tijr)’ Itnc ta> cri pni up, 
they svill \k pnif ttraJfai! fttenJ^. KcaJ Ijiwrcncc $ 
‘Revolt in the Dmt,* anJ )cki mil arc Isfnv tlui Hnylnh- 
n;an tirmnl ha^h alorjc info a prtiimn <If>c:: to loih Itrr an 
ct'^OJic Arab left KhtnJ In* the cararan, live fncrrJvhtp cf 
the hrvt of tlvrns IS Ithf tivat, I nnncU jnsi u to the test 
duriny. the War. It sscll dc‘*cnrs the effo-tj reedeJ to yain 
if. And rernern!^ tt» tlvn, nomiili'tanJn^^ ihn smmntt 
dflTfCuh)', it vmII sufhcc to oh>crsc a scry fen* rules to .asoid 
ndhijv^ th«n tip the svrwru; ssay. 

Dtm. 

IV. o ynnciplrs, no n»orc: tirers as the)* do; tircss simply. 
As the)* do, Ivccair c thej* lihc conformity- If you play yolf in 
riding brcfchrs or dmc m a trgimcntal meis m Vliorts’, you 
will sliock ami gnoc them. Bur you will shock tlicm even 
if vou slio.v such bad tavtc as to be *over-<lressed‘. No 
too-mfect clothes, no roouicw* s!k>cs. Jane Idamsoii, in her 
recollections, dcsnibal her p!c.is«re at seeing the Duke of 
Devomhttc receiving an hononty degree at Cimbtidgc and 
} 
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wearing shoes so worn-out that his socks showed through. 
Those socks, she said, convinced her that he was truly 
ducal. Don’t imagine in London that you ought to dress 
like an Englishman on his travels. In London an English- 
man is not on his travels; imitate him, and dress as you do 
in Paris. 

Conversation. 

Until you have found your feet, don’t talk much. Nobody 
will blame you for your silence. When you have held your 
tongue for three years, they will think: ^He’s a nice quiet 
fellow.’ Be modest. An Englishman will tell you about his 
‘little place in the country’, and when he invites you down 
there, you’ll find that the little place is a mansion with 
three hundred rooms. If you are a lawn-tennis champion, 
just say; ‘Oh, I’m not too bad.’ If you have crossed the 
Atlantic single-handed, say: ‘Yes, I’ve done some sailing.’ 
If you have written books, say nothing. They will find out 
your qualities for themselves, in time; they’ll tell you witli 
a laugh: ‘I’ve been hearing something about you’, and 
they will be pleased with you. If you are treated unfairly 
(that will happen — they are sometimes unfair) go straight 
and tell them just where you think they are mistaken. 
The odds are that they will admit it. They are always 
anxious to play the game. If France is attacked in your 
presence, counter-attack fiercely; they wiU take it in good 
part. 

A golden rule: never ask questions. I have lived for six 
months in the same tent as an Englishman; we. shared a 
bath; but he never asked me whether I was married, or what 
I did in peace-time, or what were the books I read. If you 
must offer confidences, they will be listened to with polite 
indifference. Beware of confidences about other people. 
Gossipy stories exist there as elsewhere, but they are at once 
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m<rc spanc and more jcriott^. Bet^s ecri silence and sandal 
there IS no pol den mean Choose silence. 

Do not imapinc iliat jwir inicllcctnal north gucs you any 
prestige m their eyes (except amongst a \crj’ small set in 
London and at the Unnersitics), Only one thing counts — 
jmir cluracter. I doubt whether )OU co dd c\cn imagine the 
contempt in which all litcrat}' culture is held by a cerram 
l)’pc ot nnphshmui. You arc entering the only counrt)’ 
where a man will unabidicdly say to a writer. Ihc 

never read a single I'coV,. . . . Wlicn I ir)’ to, I on see I'm 
not getting hold of anphing I read ... So wlut's the 
gocvl?’ But )ou arc left at libcTt)* to read, and }ou will l>c 
gentJy civaff^ alxuic it, rather as the)* might duff someone 
who collected rlunoccros horns. A astc for rhinos would 
be more comprehensible. 

Last night 1 tried to talk to a )*oung Dighshman who lud 
bc«i up at Cambndge for iw o ) cars about the notable dons 
1 know there. He did no: know even their names. 'How' 
should r?’ he said. ‘I took up row mg as soon as 1 w enc up, 
and when jou row scnously )‘ou only live m a ver}* snuU 
circle,' And theratpon he began deplonng the )'oung cen- 
craiion who were spoilt by dancing and sports ars, and 
refuse,' he said, ‘to work for their college’. Tlic word 'w'ork* 
from lits lips surprised me. I questioned lum. I Ic meant 
pla)ing Rugby. I was reassured. 

Alongside tins ‘aUilctic* t)pc, }‘ou must learn to know 
the ‘aathctc’ t)*pc. Tor a long time jou will feel a lesser 
being tn the small 'mtcllcctual set' I spoke of. Cultivated 
Engltslimcn arc few^ but their culture is exquisite, their 
epigrams arc swift and subtle, their taste exacting and per- 
fect. Tlicy luvc a blend of relish and superciliousness whidi 
IS dangerous to your self-respect. You will be anxious to 
please them and you will find it very’ lurd to atch die right 
note. Try ro find it in a blend of nonchalance and pre- 
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ciosity. Write one essay on cocktails and another on the 
Chinese poets. If you understand them properly, you may 
find Proust a strong bond in common. He is the one French 
writer who is close to them. They will guide you in your 
reading: I should advise E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, 
David Garnett, and the three Sitwells. Maurice Baring’s 
novels will give you a true picture of the ‘Racine side’ of 
English society. 

When you seek to convince them avoid arguing too well. 
As a Frenchman you imagine the battle is won when you 
have proved that you are right. To them it is a matter of 
indifference whether logic puts them in the right or the 
wrong. On the contrary, they rather mistrust reasoning 
when it is too well put. When the French delegates at 
Geneva put forward the disarmament Protocol the English 
rejected it because it was so clear. ‘It won’t work,’ they 
said. What they like is a policy tested and tried by time, 
ancient maxims, old usage. To induce them to do some- 
thing new, show them that they have always been doing it. 
Give logic a rest whilst you stay over there. 

Activity, 

Don’t work too hard. Above all, don’t be what tliey call 
‘fussy’. Wait until they ask you to do things. Don’t rush 
ahead of tasks with excessive zeal. ‘Are they lazy?’ you ask. 
Yes, a little; but the point is rather that they see a kind of 
pride in wanting to do too much. Look how they walk, with 
rather slow, too long strides. That is how they move through 
life. They don t like to jostle destiny. In the Army they used 
to tell me: ‘Never refuse a job; never ask for a job.’ Like 
all men, they have ambition; but they hide it pretty well. 

Justice. 

Don t commit murder in England. You will be hanged. 
Before a French jury, given some imagination, a romantic 
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miVn, and a j»ood counsel, \‘o» can fiirly easily save )'our 
neck. But fhcKf twelve Dirlislrnrn will listen to )our talk 
of sent mien tal sulTf rings with startlcxl uuligintioiu and will 
have )ou hanged by the neck until )ou arc dead. True, 
the)* acquitted a lVench.\o*nan who committed murder 
a lew* )e.irs ago; but it was cnly an Hn^itun that site 
Ullcd. Be careful; steer clear of their law* courts. Tlictr 
judges are tcrnble, and will regard jxni as guilt)' before you 
have said a word. Tlic cixns*ejtaminations of their bamsien 
arc of such dev ill sli ingenuity tiiat j‘Ou will confers toiiaving 
stolen the Nelson Mo'*urnenc to get clear of tliac hail of 
qtir'tions, lUmember tint res}>cct for the Law is greater 
there tlun elsewhere. ‘Keep oil the Grass* in Hnglish docs 
not mean '\V.ilk on tins Law n/ 

iceh 

Before )OU go you will be fold that )ou will feed badly in 
England. Well, coolji and chefs there arc not so good as in 
France. But if )ou can time )xn:r hunger properly )Ou can 
cat to perfection. Hie two ejccelicnt meals there .arc break- 
fast and tea: lunclicon is middling, dinner, bid. Reserve 
)'our appetite for the first two. Learn to appreciate nevv 
delights— porridge, luddock, mamvaladc. Ac luncheon cat 
from the greic joint of underdone beef, or some of the 
admirable pmk lum. Pass over the dessert with a masailinc 
air. Say finwly: *I don't care for sweets.* In England ever)* 
other shop is a sweet-shop, .nnd }ct the English arc con- 
temptuous of sweets. Leave them to the women and 
dill dr cn. 

Male the national drinU your own. Tlicy will tell you 
tiuf whisky 15 'a clean drink’. It is true; whisky leaves your 
mind clear, your tongue clean, your body warmed. Tlicir 
beer is good, but bew ire of drinking it as you might drink 
Frcndi beer. During die War the Tommies used to tell me 
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plaintively: ‘You canY get drunk on this French beer!’ 
Which was perhaps true. But don’t forget that a Frenchmar 
can get drunk on English beer. Accept their champagne; 
they understand it thoroughly. Bring yourself to drink ? 
cocktail before dinner, port after dinner, and whisky at ter 
in the evening; you will make scant progress in their esteeu 
if you remain a water-drinker. When Disraeli was in dis- 
cussion with Bismarck, he forced himself to smoke although 
it made him ill. In such circumstances, he declared, the man 
who is not smoking appears to be keeping an eye on the 
other. Besides, you will get the taste for it, and their crusty 
port is excellent. 

But above all, enjoy the general spectacle. You will like 
those landscapes that seem to have been drawn by Constable 
and Gainsborough. You will like the rather wild gardens, 
with their trim, close-shaven lawns. You will like London 
with its grey-gold fog and the red splashes of buses and tlie 
black splashes of policemen, like a vast Turner. You will 
like the dieatres with their comfortable stalls, their at- 
tractive programme girls, their short intervals. You will like 
the enticing, multicoloured bookshops, like shops of exotic 
fruits. And more than anything you will like the books . . . 
(but don’t say so). 
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J ULY 51^. — Finished ‘Climaw’ Ust night before leaving 
France. 1 luve pangs of regret “at leaving slain Philippe, 
and not luvingaitcmptcdapictnrcof Iiappincss, in a third 
pan. Difiiailt, no doubt. 'Symphony in white major/ 
And yet tlic curs e of I«ppincss lus us variations no less tlun 
that of tragic lives. I sliall try to do ilut later with dificrent 
diaracten. Pliilippc liad a taste for restlessness; he ss'ould 
soon luve wearied of poise and ir3n(|uillity. Pcrlups I ought 
to luve made it clear that 1 see no inevitability in tlut sur- 
render to one's self, tlut easy soft -heartedness of the clur- 
acrers in 'Climats*. This morning 1 brought along witli me 
in ilic Paris-Calais train Alain's 'Propos sur Ic bonheur'. I 
agree with him tlut it is possible to nah one's lurpincss, 
and tlut fatalism m sentiment is no less false tlun the 
fatalism of action. I feel more and more tlut die problem 
of Free Will is fallacious. Of roursc the universe is \*asc and 
compicjc, and of course we arc small and weah Nci'cr- 
ihelcss, we luve a grip, niihw as the touch of a cluld's 
finger-tip on a switch can see a huge factor)' into operation. 
Philippe and Odilc and Isabelle arc wrong in being what 
they arc. 

But dut is how the)' were, and tlut’s all about it. . , « 

Guildford. August ist. — It lus been a troublesome 
joumc)’. Five changes. Tlic trains here seem to weave un- 
accountable arabesques all over the countr)'. One of them 
threads the seaside stations like a string of sea-pearls, 
then turns up in the direction of London, and drifts aivay 
9 n 
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again in the end to saunter through the countryside. Junc- 
tions everywhere. We are far from the Napoleonic Pans- 
Lyon-M^diterran^e and from Laroche, the immutable 
and controlling factor amongst railway-stations, pacific and 
civil, dispenser of earthly possessions, fixed landmark of 
the travelling Frenchman. In England the trains go 
everywhere if you give them time, as thoughts do, or 
novels. 

The house which the H.s have chosen for us is a small 
manor belonging to a retired colonel. Elizabethan, very 
plain, charming. It is surrounded by a green lawn which 
comes right up to the walls without a pathway, like a nailed- 
down carpet. Beyond a white fence lies a private golf- 
course, with flocks of sheep grazing amongst oak-trees a la 
Gainsborough. ‘Only nine holes,’ said the Colonel apolo- 
getically. I reassured him. In the park, a long avenue called 
the Monks’ Walk, a small antique temple (three columns 
with pediment), a stream overhung by willows, and then a 
very straight hill, a curious ridge of chalk which cuts across 
the plain and is called the Hog’s Back. 

Here is the histor))^ of the house: from the date of its 
building until the War, that is, throughout four centuries, 
it belonged to the same family, land-owning gentry of the 
county. The dining-room walls are covered with their por- 
traits — ^judges, soldiers, ambassadors. After the War these 
squires were forced by taxation and bad investments to sell. 
(They now occupy a small cottage quite near.) It was a time 
when the British Army, cutting down its millions of men 
to two hundred thousand, was forced to get rid of many 
officers of high rank. Our Colonel, having received quite a 
substantial gratuity, left the Army and bought this country- 
house. There he entertained his war-time colleagues, laid 
down tennis-courts, kept up the golf-course, and then, 
finding last year that he was ruined, decided to take spaying 
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gucsiV. And to-day, as a pcnt!cman*host, soliatotis and 
masterful, lie busies lu'nuclf with hts guests, rather as if 
the)* were his regimental horses, 

I Iravc just lud a long talk svitit tlic Gjioncl. Me is a culti- 
\atc4 imn, in the Unglisli way: tlut is to say, he knm\*s some 
history', the names of plants and birds, somcthin{» about 
gardening, a smattering of architcaurc. A t^'pe of man I 
like; we sliall get oti svcH. Apart from lum, we know 
nobody in the neighbour bood. 'Yes, sve do,' the cliddrcn 
told me after caplonng the park; 'we’ve got three friends 
aircadj' — a svhitc horse, a hrois'n cow, and a robin red- 
breast.’ 

I svas afraid I might be cut off from books, hue there arc 
pood bookshops at Guildford. TJus analpmg of sentimental 
difiiculiics jus been too much on my mind for a year nosv, 
and 1 fee! a strong craving for moral healthiness. I thought 
instantly of Kipiing, and spent this first moniing, now 
sitting on the lawn in the sun, nosv strolling in the Monks’ 
Walk, re-reading ‘Tlic Bridge Builders' and "Hie Man 
who Would be King'. Yes, iliat svas the right antidote. 
From the dangerous macliincr}’ of passion, man's esape lies 
through aaion. Prifmim vivrre. If I had not a family, an 
organized life, I think my true happiness would liavc been 
a post as an intelligence officer in Moroco) or an admin- 
istrator in Indo-Cluru. Time was when I lud a great fond- 
ness for being the bead of an industrial concern; but there I 
suffered from the unrcsolvabic discords of the workers, A 
colltaivc activity, believed in by all its participants — tlut, 
I think, is One reape for luppincss. 

In the aftemexjn I took another Kiphng, 'Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’, to read in this setting svliich ms witnessed the 
passage, one after the other, of Saxons, Romans, Normans, 
the Canrcfbiuy pilgrims, and Kitchener’s armies. In depict- 
ing the impact of tlic Roman world upon the British bar- 
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barians, be has obviously bad in mind as model tbe impact 
of tbe English upon India. He is right. The papions of 
men are always more or less alike. . . . Kipling, it seems, 
lives not very far from here; I must sec him. I liked him 
very much in London last year, when he talked to me so 
well about Cecil Rhodes. I emerged from this day of reading 
with all the admiration I felt for him in the days when I read 
him for the first time, at the age of thirteen. 

August 3RD. — Some Boy Scouts have come to camp in 
our grounds; they are the sons of London working-class 
parents, in charge of an elderly scoutmaster with a white 
moustache. They have been working all day in clearing the 
river-bed of the black floating tree-trunks which were 
troublesome to boats. To-night they sat round a great fire 
of their own making, and sang. Our children went to listen 
to them. It is excellent, I think, this school of discipline 
with enthusiasm. We all sat down in the field, and our faces 
were lit up by the fire as in Rembrandt’s ‘Night Watch’. 
Long ago, in this same field, Chaucer’s pilgrims halted to 
sing round just such a fire. The great arc of the historian 
should be to extract the permanent from beneath the transi- 
tory, the ‘everlasting man’, in Chesterton’s phrase. No 
doubt, man’s nature evolves; certain sentiments and desires 
vanish; but who shall say whether some tragic happening, 
suddenly shattering the social framework, would not revive 
within us the ancestors we thought were dead? ‘Our first 
movement is to murder those whom we hate.’ The char- 
acters in Climats are too civilized. My most dangerous 
weakness? Politeness. 

^ August 5th.— The past two days reading Trevelyan’s 
History of England’. Greatly struck by the influence of 
armament on the political constitution of the country. 
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Pm\cr rollon's actual force. When tlic Norman baron 
brought oyer lus methods of mounted warfare and the idea 
of the forttfiod cattle, feudalism triumphed In the four- 
teenth ccntui) tlic Ikiw became tlic national weapon; c\cry 
Milage gravc)a*‘d lul the butts behind ir, whence Crcc), 
Agmeourt, and the Peasants' RctoU of 1381. A little later 
the im ention of tlic cannon brought about the domifall of 
the feudal baron, b) nuking jKwsiblc the desmiaion of his 
stone ss'alls from a distance. On the sea, the idea of placing 
camion inside tlie scsscl so as to fire Uirough porr-holcs 
deaded Cngland's supenoni) o\ cr Spam Oral c saw a man- 
of-war as a mobile battcrj, the Duke of hiedttu^tdonu 
saw It as a platform designed to earn his musketeers to the 
boarding of another scssel. It was the broadside tlut made 
the Bniish Umpire If we really ssish to gise the league of 
Natio IS the means of imposing peace, it must be guen 
fern and die pow cr of irresistible control. 

More reading rauconncc's book on Spcnglcr, At the 
moment I lusc neither the cotingc nor the time to make 
an arrack on the text of the gigantic ‘Dccltnc of the West', 
In any ease, Fauconnet's aiulpis is nude with much 
intelligence. 

essential idea* the rclatiuty of all human ideas, c\en the 
mithcmatical A s)*stcm is nc\cr true, it is tnic for a giscn 
man at a guen moment One can grasp the possible thought 
of a Trcnchman of 1795 or a Genrun of 1917, but one 
docs not grasp the possible thought of Man in general. 
‘Hegel, German philosopher (1770-1831)' — that defines his 
doctrine 

Certainly, Spcnglcr is partly right. Descartes and Spino2a 
were philosophers who came on die scene after a period of 
great development in mathdmitics, and, yielding to an in- 
toxiating wave of geometry’, they strove to demonstrate 
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truth as theorems are demonstrated. Taine was born at a 
time of experimental triumphs, and yielded similarly to the 
materialist wave. His ^Theory of Intelligence could not 
have been written in 1720, nor in 1920. Russell, whom I 
was reading the other day, and to some extent Bergson, have 
been moulded by the new physics. It will always be so, and 
no system in the world will be true for all men at all times. 
‘If Nietzsche had gone to reveal the Superman to the Mos- 
lems, and Kant his categories to the Chinese, they would 
both have realized the historical and geographical relativity 
of their ideas.’ 

But do we need a system? ‘Life,’ says Goetlie, ‘finds its 
end in itself, and laughs at what is thought of it.’ 

^ VC* 

The children are working on the garden table at their 
holiday tasks; I have my own. I have promised to write a 
continuation to Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ for a series of 
‘Sequels to Famous Books’. That is to be my task for the 
month. Forced labour. I would far rather get back to my 
‘Byron’. I shall take on no more of these commissioned 
tasks. But promises already made must be kept. Let’s 
tr)\ 

To start with, I shall have to put in a note somewhat on 
these lines: 

‘The reader will recall the last chapter of “A Sentimen- 
tal Journey”. Yorick has to spend the night in an Alpine 
inn alongside a young Piedmontese lady. Almost all the 
historians of literature are unaware of the fact that from 
that chapter a son was born. He was recognized by Yorick, 
and a family of Yoricks still survives in the little town of 
Sisteron, where travellers are astonished by this foreign 
name. The following narrative describes the first journey 

made by one of the French Yoricks to the land of liis for- 
bears.’ 
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A SnNTIMCVTAL JOURNCY INTO ENGI-AND 
hy 

Monsieur Yorick 
Paris— Nord 

— Tins much I like in snning upon a journc) , said I, 
whilst tlic blue smock’d porter wis stowing my port- 
manteau in the rack, this much I like, that it dcli\ ers us 
from fancied woes 

What is an affront when he that offers it is distant a 
hundred leagues’ What is lo\c when the mistress is be- 
yond reach’ 'Tis only on our travels, I began again as I 
settled myself on the cushions, that w c arc truly ourselves 
Here is Yonck — which is to say a body, a few desires, a 
few memories, — and no longer Yonck s house, Yonck’s 
servants, the friends and foes of Yonck, Yonck's legend, 
Yonck’s fortune No more goods to have care of, unless 
It be the six shirts and twelve handkerchiefs and four- 
and twenty volumes w ithin that ease No more visitors to 
dread no more bells a-jangling And on that instant, as 
the train gathered speed and slid ov cr the groaning rails of 
the Care du Nord, I resolv ed to set down the account of my 
journey and to make an instant start with a Vrcjace in the 
Compartment — 

Preface in the Compartment 

A traveller is a monk m motion No convent of Samt 
Brnno has a rule of silence more strict than prevails in a 
carnage packed with strangers How over-valued is the 
courage of those vvho vow themselves to solitude’ They 
may dock themselves of small pleasures, but they free 
themselves from great torments Now my own taste has 
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been ever for the monastic and cloistered life. I have 
viewed the Charterhouse of Florence— the cells of the 
Fathers are charming— their windows look across the 
Tuscan campagna, over roofs gleaming' in die sunshine, 
and to the high mountains beset with cypress— each 
Father has his garden, a dark mass of olive trees lighten’d 
by the yellow of a lemon— and on the tables you may see 
books sacred or profane. — 'Tis very true, said I to Stella, 
I have always thought it, and now I know, that I was 
made for solitude. — ^You! answered Stella laughing 


freely, you who crave for company at all hours of the day 
or night! — How little you know of me, Stella, said I sadly 

— for it is painful to be misread by a woman who 

And I had reached that point in my preface when I 
perceived a grave-featured young man who seemed to be 
coming in my direction. Sir — says he — are not you 
Yorick? Whereat I understood that I should not be 
travelling alone, which afforded me great relief. 


Enough for this morning. I am going down with the 
children to see the robin’s nest and the trout in the weir. 

August 7TH. — ^Working all morning on that pastiche of 
Sterne. It is diflScult and I find it boring; there is something 
false in that naivety of style. If the draft does not shape 
better to-morrow, I shall drop it and try writing a con- 
tinuation to the ‘Pastiches et Melanges’ of Proust. 

As consolation for these three stupidly wasted days, read a 
remarkable article by the Countess Vera Tolstoy on ‘the 
original of Natasha’ (the Natasha of ‘War and Peace’, of 
course). I knew already from the book by Tolstoy’s son ^at 
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Natasha ^^’as largely formed from Tolstoy’s sistcr-m-law, 
Tan) a Kuzminskj (or, before her marriage, Tan)’a Bchrs), 
but here I Ime found exact details. 

Tan)^ a coquette. In 1863 Tolstoy wrote to her: 
‘Tan)*3, my dear, ) ou are \ oung, prctr)% gifted and kind. 
Take care of yourself and of )'Our heart. Once gn en, a Iicart 
cannot be taken back, and a tortured heart keeps its scar.* 

Tolstoy was fond of Ining amongst the patrnrclial family 
of his parents-in-liw’, and made it into the Rostovs’ interior 
in ‘War and Peace*. In 1862 Countess Tolstoy was WTiting 
to her sister Tan)'a: 'I must tell you a great secret — Levoshka 
[Tolstoy's family name] intends to desenbe us when he is 
fifty.* He only vvaitccf till he was thin) -six. A WTitcr’s 
scruples subsiding when once the work is npc. 

Tany'a’s first love, at the age of founcen, w'as for her 
cousin Kuzminsk)’, When she talked o\ cr the situation w ith 
him she held out her large doll, Mimi^l icing the doll's 
leather arms on her cousin's shoulder. Tmt wns the scene 
between Natasha and Boris m 'War and Peace'. 

Tlie whole Bchrs family watclicd the publication of the 
novel w'lth deep feeling and also with some anxict)'. When 
the first part appeared under the title of ‘The Year 1805’, a 
friend, Pohv’anov, wrote to Tanya: 'You will certainly have 
read "Tlie Year 1805" and found plenty' of acquaintances in 
It, yourself included , . . How' much Natashi reminds one 
of you' In Boris there is something of me and ... Is not 
Natasha's kiss also something out of real life’ You have 
probably told him how you kissed your tcaclicr.' 

And. Tawya tepUed* 'You ask me. about Ltvoshka's taU. 
It IS true that Boris has a little of yourself m him. . . . 
About Natasha he was quite frank wid» me “You think your 
life IS pointless, do you’” he said to me. “Not at all, I am 
noting every bic of you.” I am sorely afraid that he is also 
telling my adventure with Anatolc. Papa is very angry, and 
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says: “Our friends will recognize Tanya, and that will do 
her harm/’ For my own part, I like his novel very much. 
■Almost all the readers whose opinions I have heard, either 
do not like or do not understand Peter Bezukhov. ... You 
think that Natasha’s kiss comes from the time of our teacher? 
No, it was with Alexander Kuzminsky.’ 

Ilie story of Anatole in 'War and Peace’ is that of a real 
adventure of Tanya Behrs. Tolstoy did not even feel 
inclined to alter the name of the hero. Here is the actual 
story: When Tanya was sixteen a young man named Anatole 

S became attached to her, followed her everywhere, and 

spoke to her so freely that she came to believe that nobody 
understood her so well; above all, she felt pride in being 
regarded by him as a grown-up person. He was a brilliant 
youth, but unkind, yet Tanya loved him and believed herself 
happy. To her sister Sonia, Tolstoy’s wife, she wrote: 'This 
week at St. Petersburg has been a fairy-tale.’ 

The Tolstoys invited Tanya and her brother Alexander to 
spend the summer with them, inviting also Alexander 

Kuzminsky and the said Anatole S , who was known to 

Tolstoy. The young man’s cynicism was distasteful to Tol- 
stoy, who one day ordered the carriage and, without any 
explanation, sent a servant to tell Anatole that the horses 
were waiting to take him to Tula. For a long time Tanya 
remained sorrowing, but she consoled herself when Tolstoy’s 
elder brother. Uncle Serge, was in love with her. He was 
living with a gypsy woman by whom he had had several 
children. Uncle Serge remarked to his brother: 'Leo, Tanya 
is dangerously attractive. It would be as well if I didn’t 
come here any more.’ In 'War and Peace’ the relations of 
Uncle Serge with Tanya became those of Prince Andrew 
with Natasha. Serge asked for her hand when she was 
seventeen; he himself was thirty-eight. The family asked 
them to wait for a year on account of Tanya’s youth. 'A 
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whole )car!* saj^s Nawsln in *War and Peace', *Buc why a 
)car?’ Then Unde Serge's ^sy w'is informed, she wanted 
to kill hencif, and seemed to be in sucJi miser)* that Serge 
and Tanya felt it their duty to renounce their project of 
mamage. T.in)*a was scr^* hra\c, but in despair. She spent 
whole d.i)s without 'a)ing a word. 'Tanja,' Tolstoy said to 
her, 'where arc all )Our pretty wa)s’ Come, gne us a 
moment of old times.' Sluking her head, sfie smiled and 
answered; 'I can't. All men now arc to me just like our old 
nurse Trcfono\a.’ (In 'War and Peace', Natasln Ind lost all 
desire to attract, and lud not c\ cn tiie need to contain herself; 
she said and felt then that no man interested her any more 
than Nastasra Iianovna w*ould base done) 

From first to last, Tolstoy drew* tlut cluncter from the 
life, and it is the most successful of all his creations. 
Tins IS a lesson which the prentice novelist should ponder. 
Pride, and tlic need for confidence m his own magic, 
will easily induce a writer to favour above all else the 
cluracters and scenes of his own invention, Tolstoy’s 
example shows tlut die cransjxisition must be made w ith a 
set of real data. Little by little the fictitious cluracter 
diverges from the model and begins to take on a life of his 
own, and at last the umbilical cord can be severed. 

August 9x11. — I luve dropped my Sterne, which was 
intolerable, and for the past couple of days have been work- 
ing most cnjoyably on Proust. I am not quite satisfied w ith 
the opening, but after three pages the substance of the 
phrasing, at once fluid and arborescent, becomes (I think) 
fairly Proustian 

Yesterday I took die children to Portsmouth and visited 
Nelson's flagship, Vtctory, They were delighted with the 
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tov/n, which was beflagged on account of a royal visit. The 
spot on the deck where Nelson was killed by a French bullet 
is marked by an engraved brass plate. The English removed 
their hats. My boys did likewise. ‘A pretty sight, sir,’ said 
die sailor accompanying us, ‘to see two little French boys 
taking off their caps to Lord Nelson.’ As we came away I 
asked them: ‘What was it you saw?’— ‘What did we see?’ 
they said. ‘Well, we saw the place where Napoleon died.’ 

This afternoon I climbed to the wood that is still called 
Chantry Wood because the Canterbury pilgrims used to sing 
as they went through it, and in the shade of St. Martha’s 
chapel I read an American book, ‘The Arcturus Adventure,’ 
a very straightforward account of a naturalist’s journey. I 
am fond of diese observations of the habits of animals, 
mirrors of our human ways. Since learning that in the 
uttermost depths of the sea there are fish which can only exist 
so long as they are subjected to terrific pressures, and burst 
if they come up, I have wanted to write a story to be called 
‘Fish of the Great Depths’. I would show human indi- 
viduals of extreme degradation who burst when they try to 
live in a purer atmosphere. I also find admirable the fact 
that certain blind fish carry in front of them a small light- 
producing organ which attracts their prey, and yet which 
they themselves will never see. 

To live, every animal must perforce make an isolated 
niche for itself. As a species, an animal is calm and assured 
of survival as soon as it contrives to find happiness in some- 
thing useless to other kinds. Sometimes the isolation is 
geographical (a species capable of living on the coldest or 
most desert islet lives in peace), but it can also be gastro- 
nomical, as in the case of vultures, whose sole rivals for 
carcasses are the jackals and certain insects. It can be a 
question of die hour of feeding, as with bats, or an optical 
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sanaiur), $«ch as tKit of tlic insects whenc rcrcnil'hncc 10 
nsigs maics them incJistingtnslublc TIic same is tnic 
of mankind, the specialist liscs because the oilier human 
specialists luve no interest m presentmp him from hunp 
Tlicrc arc s)’mbioscs of specialists In medicine, the genera! 
practitioner is linked to the car nosC"and throat swaahsc 
like the big bumble bee to the ordiid Tiic scholar nho 
lives on corpses svill respect the peace of the noicltst, so 
long as the latter does not mal c attempts on his corpses, 
but mil attack the biographer who comes a hunting on his 
panicular islet In Parliament the admmistraiivc bats do 
not \cx tlic meals of the eagles of foreign policj 
Tlic law of compensation is another tliat 1$ shared b) 
animals and humans Tlic animal w Iiidi lus some admirable 
feature is often made ludicrous b) scscral other features 
Tlic albatross, godliV c in the air, walks the earth like CKarhc 
Cluphn, the peacock, an aristocrat m its am) , is a suburban 
in Its \oicc, that great artist, the nightingale, dresses hi e a 
gips) The poet a! wap pap m one wap or another B^Ton 
is lame, Keats consuniptn c, Balzac 1$ poor and ambitious, 
Stendhal is ugly — the law of compensation 
The author of this book, William Beebe, desen bes the 
lo\c-mabng of the albatross Wlicn a pair of albatrosses 
make lose, they stand up face to face about a foot apart 
Suddenly one of them raises its neck and utters a grunt 
His partner mimics him Tlic two birds bow profoundly 
to each other three times, and then, crossing their beaks and 
rapidly mo\ing their heads, they go through a kind of fenc- 
ing, witli dosed mandibles At the moment of supreme 
ecstasy, one of tlic albatrosses opens its mandibles and the 
beak of the other is thrust m Whilst Beebe w as obsen ing 1 
pair of albatrosses engaging m this play, a third bird ap- 
proached, bowed and showed us desire to raise its neck and 
cry, but the others did not look at it and went on witli their 
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ritual. The naturalist thereupon took up a position facing 
the spurned lover and made him a profound bow. The 
albatross looked a little surprised, returned the greeting three 
times with great solemnity, and then put his beak up to- 
wards Beebe’s face. Then, realizing the impossibility of a 
clash of beaks, he moved away with an air of solemn distress. 

At Cambridge, last spring. Professor G. took me to see 
some astonishing dramas of sentiment in his garden. He 
had there two Argentine geese, superb black birds with 
white ruffs, Spanish grandees painted by Velasquez, and 
with a comically dignified gait. ‘When I brought them 
over,’ said the Professor, T thought they were a pair, and I 
named them Don Carlos and Theolina. An odd mistake 
for a naturalist, for I soon realized that my birds were both 
males. The strange thing is that they appeared to share my 
mistaken belief. It may have been because they were the 
only specimens of their kind in Europe and found them- 
selves condemned to a regrettable inversion, but the fact 
remains that Don Carlos paid shy court to Theolina. 

‘With springtime they became active and excited, and 
collecting materials, they skilfully and lovingly built a nest 
just like that of all their kind. And then, their work fin- 
ished, they awaited the eggs, which naturally did not 
appear. Their despair was comical, but profound. For 
whole days these two male birds remained pining beside 
their sterile nest. At last Don Carlos had an idea; going to 
the hen-run, he stole an egg, and along with Theolina he 
tried hatching it. A chicken came out. The foster-parents 
seemed to be taken aback, and tlien to be very angry, and 
they killed the chicken with their beaks. Then seeing that 
they again appeared to be depressed, I tried offering them 
a peahen s egg. Rather suspicious, but still intent on their 
great project, Don Carlos and Theolina again hatched the 
Eot my own part, I felt anxious; I did not know how 
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thc) would welcome the am\al of a httle peacock. . . . 
But birds arc like men, their pride overcomes all other 
passions When thc) saw tlic gleaming plumage and thc 
green and gold rings of thc little bastard bom to tlicm, my 
two Spanish grandees were delighted And for a whole 
summer I lud thc astonishing spectacle of a little peacock 
being taken out w ith solemn pndc by a pair of Ai^cntmc 
ganders * 

It was also Professor G who introduced me to tlic White 
Pigeon Who Refused to Sit 'You know of course,' he 
said, 'tint amongst pigeons it is usual for both thc male and 
female to sit on their eggs, taking turns of dut). One of 
them rests and fctdics food wluisc tlic other remains 
motionless on thc nest, and then, after a reasonable time, 
thc roles arc exchanged Well, .amongst my white pigeons 
tins )car I soon noticed tint one pair was beluMng abnor- 
mally For two dajs thc male and female had sac in tlic 
proper wa) , but on thc third day die female did not turn up 
at the nght rime to take thc male’s place Exhausted and 
surprised, he summoned her in all sorts of wa)s, but she 
was quite indtfFcrcnt, apparently not hearing, and was flirt- 
ing with another male Tlic situation was so intcrcsang 
that I did not Ica\ c my w lute pigeons, and really it was quite 
a moving sight, because die deserted husband seemed to be 
tom between two conflicting emotions — anger on die one 
hand, which seemed to make him wish to leave his nest and 
attack thc adulterous couple, and prc-patemal love on the 
odicr, which forbade him to let the eggs grow cold As ic 
turned out, he did not move Before long the second 
couple likewise liad eggs the male seducer and the unfaith- 
ful lady began caking their turns of duty over this second 
clutch, m a nest placed only a few feet away from diat in 
which the unhappy husband, had it not been for my aid, 
would have been dying of hunger. But whit do you chink 
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this female bird did? After twenty-four hours she grew 
tired of sitting on the future children of her lover, as she 
had tired of those of her husband. Once again she refused 
to take her place and play her part. And look at them 
now. . . .’ 

And die Professor took me into a pigeon-house. Accom- 
panied by a male bird, the female pigeon was strolling with 
an air of conceited, mischievous innocence, between two 
nests in which sat the two males, starving and exhausted, 
casting glances of impotent fury at each other from afar. 
The Professor gazed at her for a long time with scornful 
curiosity. 

‘A real lady of fashion!' he remarked. 

August I2TH. — Kipling invited us to lunclieon yesterday. 
There was no disappointment in store — ^the man is like his 
work. He lives in the lovely old house of a fifteenth-century 
iron-master; its wonderful garden is the one in which ‘Puck 
of Pook's Hiir is placed. He led me over the brook beside 
which Dan met the Dwarf. All the elements of the scene 
are there, in this actual countryside. Like Tolstoy, Kipling 
looks at Nature (peering through those keen eyes under 
their huge eyebrows); he accepts Nature as he finds her, 
imposing on her that slight distortion caused by the passage 
through a particular sensibility, and transforming her into 
a work of art. 

‘How true to life your Roman soldiers are!’ I remarked. 
‘One feels that things must have been exacdy like that, 
along the great Wall of Hadrian, with those young tribunes, 
and that soldier spirit which has hardly changed ever since 
there have been men and they fought. ... Did you get your 
inspiration from the outposts on the North-West Frontier?’ 

^f course. . , . One always has to model the unknown 
with familiar material. . . . India, is a good model.’ 
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*Ho\\ I lo\cd ‘'Kim' I I cin't tell liPW often V\c re-read 
it — twenty or even thirty timci pcrlups , . / 

‘ "Kim’*? Tluc was an easy job. « . • I lud it all round 
me. But arc there really )*oung people m France who read 
m) Indian stones’* 

'Not only those, but "Stalky and Co and the "PJain 
Talcs", and all the rest of them. . . 

*In England the )-oungcr generation iia\c rather nioscd 
awny from me. Tlicy arc looking for something diffcrcnr, 
and tint's as it sliouid be. If a )oung writer were unlucky 
enough to be o\er-fond of my l>oolvS he would simply write 
Kiplingcse, and *would not find his own legs . . . Yes, 
cmami) , the young must be rather uuf^ut to thtir eWtrs * 

*You know the lines — 

Yeung blood r’m: lure iw co«f4c. Ud, 

And CTCJ) dog itj diy' 

'Quite true. The jears and the ccntuncs must be left to 
discover wlut was solid and enduring m a literature.' 

'But m )our ease,' I said, 'die pendulum is already swing- 
ing back I lu\c been to Oxford and Ctmbridgc this )car, 
and the joung aathercs arc "discotcnng* )ou again.' 

'Rcall)?* he said 'No, it is too e-vl). It would be a 

pit)%' 

The tone of his rcmarl.s lus a strong tinge of humour. 
Wliat ingenious fun he would mike of Philippe Marccnat 
m ‘Chmats’I To him, the indn idual ought to be sacrificed 
to the collcctuc and should find his Iiappmcss m die sacri- 
fice. It IS a bad hnc where ctcry bee is self-regarding and 
argues about the command of the species Such hives 
ought to be burnt. 

The dignity of his life commands respect for his ideas 
He lives here, away in the countr)% far from the noise of his 
fame 'One must learn to choose/ lie sajs A lesson for 

c 
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Philippe Marceiiat. In love too one must learn to choose, 
and, having chosen, play out the game without regrets. 
One must make a marriage, or a country, or a work, to the 
best of one's powers, without seeking me why and where- 
fore. And the drive home passed thus, in a reverie screened 
in fancy by Kipling’s brushwood eyebrows. 

August 13TH. — Worked well this morning: result of my 
Kipling day. I am making an inventory of the maxims 
of life which I believe to be sound. There are two of 
Disraeli’s: ‘Never explain, never complain’; and ‘Life is 
too short to be small’. One should never regret what 
can’t be changed, and always start from the present 
situation. Essentially it is what Descartes said: ‘I have 
made it my habit to alter my desires rather than the order 
of the world, and to consider that what has not come about 
is, so far as I was concerned, an absolute impossibility.’ 

Choose. — ^Never sulk about your own actions. — Begin 
nothing without considered choice, and always finish what 
has been begun. — Never hate, but be able to fight neverthe- 
less. (The maxim ‘tout comprendre, c est tout pardonner is true 
in the field of inner life, but false in die order of active 
life.) 

Look for the best in everyone. I like those words of Car- 
dinal Newman: ‘It is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say that he is one who never inflicts pain. ... He has no 
ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives 
to those who interfere with him, and interprets everything 
for the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, 
or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. Nowhere shall 
we find greater candour, consideration, indulgence; he 
throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he accounts 
for- their mistakes.’ 
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As a \mtcr one should Icam to admire *It is a sure sign 
of mcdioaity aluajs to be moderate in one’s praise.’ I 
came across tw 0 fine remarks on that m Mirk Rutherford 
this morning. One is from George Eliot, to die effect that 
denigrauon is an art u ithin the rcadi of any donkey, and 
that what we need is to be caugitc to admire. The ocher is 
Goethe’s 'If ) ou lia\c called a bad dung bad, ) ou lia\c done 
no great mittcr, but if )0U call a good thing good, you Imc 
accomplished much * 

Tliat autobiognphy of Mark Rutherford’s is scry remark- 
able The story of a min who rcccncd a puntan education, 
who cc.iscd to bclic\c and )ct retained respect for die mode 
of life instilled m him, and especially for chastit)' Puri- 
tanism IS false, but contains the essence of something true. 
It can produce n^o ty-pcs of men the Byron-Gidc ty^e, 
exasperated by the constraints they Iia\c undergone and 
avenging thcmscKcs by liberty of action while still remain- 
ing deeply imprinted with awareness of the Dc\ il, and the 
Ruthcriord-Edmund Gossc type, men who pass judgment, 
but still admire, without active revolt In this connection 
one should re-read 'Father and Son’ and 'Si le gram ne 
meurt’. Besides, I sliall have to re-read Gide in order to 
understand ByTon properly'. They ha\ c more than one point 
m common 

August 14TH — ^Worked during the morning on my 
Proust, whiclv I am enjoying After luncheon, a walk 
with the children over the heather up on Hindhcad 
They were dcfighted with a vast round bowl in the /and, 
several hundred feet deep and completely lined with 
heather. 'We must stay,’ they said *Ic's so beautiful ' On 
returning I read an article by Bertrand Russell on the neces- 
sity of political sceptiasm. To ponder a piece of Russell's 
writing always gives me keen pleasure. I like that reso- 
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lute thought, boring right through to the base of the 
problem, and unhesitatingly bringing up to the surface 
whatever it finds. His idea in the article I have just read is 
a bold one: 

All part)^ politics consist of setting up one section of the 
citizens against the rest of the countr)% and of ir)'ing to 
make that section a majority. It follows that an idea which 
would unite all the citizens against the rest of the countr)', 
is useless to the politician. The politician requires myths, of 
such a kind as to he pleasing to as large a group cj men as possible, 
and displeasing to the other group. For example, the reduction 
of taxation on small fortunes, complemented by a crushing 
tax on large fortunes, is a wonderful line to follow in politics. 

These propositions lose their validity only in the ease of 
a foreign war, because it is then possible to unite the whole 
countr)'’ against the common enemy, and hatred finds satis- 
faction. But in times of peace the politician's arc consists of 
understanding, not what is useful to die countr)', but what 
passions are easy to kindle. The most honest politician could not 
have a solely constructive programme, inasmuch as that programme 
will never assure him oj power. If measures must be applied of 
a kind to ensure the safety of the country, that cannot be 
done by a party government. How, then, can reasonable 
politics be combined widi democrac)'? 

Is it by a government of experts? No. Because (a) 
democracy won t choose them. Because (T) the expert makes 
the mistake of thinking drat his science, and his alone, is 
important: if the country were entrusted to a laryngologist, 
he would cut out eyetybody’s tonsils. Because (c) the expert 
has no understanding of vulgar passions. Because (d) he 
overlooks the impossibility of enforcing an unpopular laiv: 
a financial expert, for instance, might be conscientiously 
convinced that taxes on salaries were necessary; but he could 
not obtain their payment. And because (e), although the 
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expert not being in po^\ cr, strikes us as more tolerable than 
the demigogue, if he were in pmscr he «ouId doubtless 
become a t)Trant 

Wliat, then, is to be done? It is certain that modern 
societies arc feeling an urgent need to alter their mode of 
governance Tor over tvvo hundred )cars politics has been 
based on sentiments (env) or Jiarrcd) vvljidi have had their 
uses in the struggle against classes tiiat were too powerful 
and too sure of dicmsclv cs, but arc becoming dangerous m 
a great induscnal socicft, for this scKictv can live onl) b^ 
the co-opcration of all the citizens Tlic life of a great capi- 
tal like Puis, London or New York, is 1 miracle sustained 
only b) the ven unstable equilibrium set up by the efforts 
of hundreds of varied organisms Revolution would mean 
our starvauon But like the beavers sliut up in a hbraty 
who, at the rime of the floods, started to build dykes on the 
floor with books, we ourselves arc following political 
methods which at the present time luve become absurd 
as tlicy correspond with the standards of a prc-mdusrrial age 
Tile War proved the possibility of abandoning those 
methods of inciting tlic proletariat against the ruling 
classes and the ruling classes against the proletariat — 
methods which, through fear and apathy, actually lead to 
war During the War, confronted by a common foe, every 
countiy maaiged ro attain, w itJi no alloy of hatred, a mar- 
vellously effective national socialism But in peace time 
those same standards would be condemned, by proletarians 
as inadequate, and by the propertied classes as vexatious 
So long as there is not a new gencrauon trained to forswear 
liatrcd, tlie desire to hurt our enemies will be stronger than 
the desire to do good to ourselves 
The first aim of any great statesman, therefore, should be 
to see that children arc brought up in an atmosphere of 
national cooperation, and meanwhile to concentrate hatred 
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against the politicians and not against any single class 
within the nation. The peoples are ripe for such a form of 
hatred, and it would become a moral equivalent for war, 
from which, for a time, it would release us. Government is 
only possible through myths. But neither the Marxian nor 
the conservative myth is the sole eflBcacious one. The myth 
of organized planning is quite capable of acquiring a quasi- 
religious influence for a hundred years, and this would be 
excellent. After that something else will have to be sought. 

Such is the Russell theme. It is brilliant. I can antici- 
pate, however, a democrat’s reply; ‘That myth of govern- 
ment against the rich classes is far from having exhausted 
its useful consequences. There is still enough inequality to 
bear a century of battling against it.’ Possibly. For my 
own part, I believe that mankind’s true enemy is neither 
the Rich Man nor the Politician, but the remnant of 
inhuman forces in the universe. Physical suffering, war, 
poverty — these are enemies formidable enough, one would 
think, for men to be grouped against them. The part for 
writers to play is to call to mind this cruelty of a harsh and 
indifferent world. That is why great pessimistic books 
leave behind them a sense of serenity. 

August i6th. — ^Began the ‘Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son by Sir Graham Balfour. At the beginning of the lives 
of great novelists there is nearly always a period of contacts 
with numerous and diversified classes of people. It was so 
with Balzac, Stendhal and Dickens, and it was so with 
Stevenson in Edinburgh. During his early years he sought 
the company of ‘seamen, chimney-sweeps and thieves’. 
Amongst these people he was known as ‘Velvet Coat’, and 
amongst them he found the types which enabled him to 
write ^ Treasure Island . The curious thing in him was that 
the will to write was anterior to the gift of writing. ‘I kept 
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tcmptrimcnt for writing tlun Keaii*.' 
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Another sound idea expressed by Stevenson is that a 
writer ought to work eveiy day and not wait for inspiration. 
He says that tlie lives of Goethe and Balzac taught him 
much from that point of view. I think this is true. A 
writer tliinks only on paper. Reverie is good, but it should 
be a material already sketched in the rough. Reverie 
entirely lacking in object is totally unproductive. A writer 
can extract a good novel from a detestable tale. But out of 
nothing, nothing can come. This pastiche of Proust, under- 
taken against the grain, gives me several ideas for possible 
novels. 

Another book begun last night: Jung on *Tlie Uncon- 
scious’. I find Jung more remarkable than Freud,’ as being 
less inclined to harp on one string. To both of them the 
clash with one’s self is the sign of the civilized man. An 
inevitable clash. The social man is an animal; he has 
retained animal instincts and desires, and suffers from being 
obliged to repress them. But at the same time the human 
animal is social, and morality has become one of his 
instincts. Morality is not extraneous to man; it is not 
something given one day on Sinai to a creature who had 
never thought about these problems. Morality has taken 
shape slowly; like all human instincts, it is a product of 
evolution. The immoral man is always a neurotic subject. 
His attempts at self-liberation by satisfying his animal 
desires at the expense of his social obligations are futile. 
If he does so, he suffers from a ’repression of morality’ no 
less painful than the repression of sexuality. That is die 
whole story of Byron. 

August iSth. ^To-day we had a pleasant visit from 
Thornton W’ilder, the American writer, unknown until his 
recent fame as the author of ‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’. 
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An ingenious tlicmc tlic o!d osier bridge of San Luis Rcy , 
ncv Lima, breaks one da) (about the end of tlie eighteenth 
cenrun’), just uhen file j>eoplc ucrc crossing it Hurled 
into tiic raiinc, they perish An old monk who siw the 
acadent u-onders uln God sanctioned these deitlis, and for 
the strengthening of Iiis futh lie propscs to seek out the 
enmes in the lues of these fisc people , . Tlic sobrictj 
of st)lc reminded one of certain Trendi classics, particularly 
of M^nm^c 

A charming man, quite )oung 'I'm thirt},’ he told me, 
‘like all unters of n\cnt)-si3t ' He holds a unuenit) post 

'M) tt eakness is tliat I am too bookish,’ he said ‘I knou 
little of life I made the cluracters of ' The Bridge” out of 
the heroes of books M) Marquesa is the Marquise dc 
Sdiign^ In my first noicl, 'The Cabala,” the hero was 
kcats The mctliod lus sened me ucll, bur I don’t want to 
use It again I slull not write again before I lia\c actually 
obsen cd men better ' 

‘And on wliac subject?’ 

*Ic hardl) matters Don't )0U think rliat in the whole of 
the worlds literature there arc only seven or eight great 
subjects'^ B) the time of Euripides rlicy had all been dealt 
w itli already, and all one can do is to pick them up again 
He took them from histot), or from foreign talcs Have 
you ever studied the sources of Shakespeare’ I believe tliac 
the only character he acated himself was Ariel in ‘The 
Tempest”.' (I've never understood why certain critics 
should stand amazed at Shakespeare’s erudition or find it 
extraordinary m an actor After all, Slinkcspenre vvas not a 
'humble plajcr', he lived at court All his erudition is to 
be found m tlic little books which were to his age what 
bookstall volumes arc to ours) ‘The Romans took their 
subjects from the Greeks, Moltbre from the Romans, Cor- 
neille jfrom the Spaniards, Racine from Corneille and the 
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Bible. . . . Ibsen seems to me the only dramatist who has 
really invented themes, and isn’t that just his real great- 
ness? No, there is nothing new that a writer can hope to 
bring except a certain way of looking at life. ... In my 
own case, for instance, what I seek everywhere is the mask 
under which human beings conceal their unhappiness.* 

'So you think that all human beings are unhappy?’ 

'In social life, yes, all of them — in varying degrees. . . . 
They are solitary, they are consumed with desires which 
they dare not satisfy; and they wouldn’t be happy if they 
did satisfy them, because they are too civilized. No, a 
modern man cannot be happy; he is a conflict, whedier he 
likes it or not.’ 

‘Even those tanned, ruddy Englishmen with their boyish 
eyes?’ 

‘Just like the rest. And the proof is that they have 
humour. Humour is a mask to hide unhappiness, and 
especially to hide the deep cynicism which life calls forth in 
all men. We’re trying to bluff God. It is called polish. 
. . . Our young people in America, it seems to me, express 
that cynicism more honestly than most Europeans do. 
Freud has helped them a lot.’ 

But also spoilt them a lot. ... In Fteud there is a sexual 
obsession which simply is not true of the majority of 
men. . . .’ 

Possibly. . . . There, again, I answer "possibly” just to 
please you. Sexual life is so important.’ 

The whole afternoon passed in pleasant conversation. 
He talked very well about music, especially about Bach. 
Then of the theatre. 

‘I saw "Le Misanthrope” in Paris die other day,’ he said, 

but I was disappointed in the acting. They made C^lim^ne 
into a most unattractive coquette. . . . No. . . . The 
terrible thing about C^lim^ne is that she was very nice.’ 
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once thotiglK of wTiting C^Hmi^nc^s diar)*/ I told him. 
‘It would Ka^c shouTi tJut licf “hcirapls” were often, in her 
own c)cs, merely attenrpts to pheate Alceste and nuke him 
happy.' 

About fnc o’clock he rose. Unfortunately we $han c see 
him acain. He is going for a walking-tour with Gene Tun- 
ncy, the boxer. 

‘A strange compinion,’ 

‘Don't think tlur. I’m \cxy fond of him.' 

August 22ND.— We discotcrcd yesterday tlut Box Hill, 
the httle country-house where Meredith h\ed so long, is 
qiute near us here. So of course w’c went ot er. I Imow few* 
pleasures more acute tlun a literary pdgnmage, made to a 
spot consecrated by the presence of a great man. A deep 
affection for letters produces the same effect as lose. The 
sight of a ccrum bush, or a certain stone bench, kindles 
strong emotions in the \i5itor, bcausc Marcel Proust 
plucked a sprig of luwtiiom from tlut busli, or because 
Madame de R^camicr sat on tlut bcncli beside Clutcau- 
briand. You bnng with you the books appropriate to recall 
or to read again; a page tlut hitherto lus been cold and 
obscure becomes clear and human; if the actiul landscape 
docs not come up to tlut dcsaibcd by the artist, j-ou enjoy 
the realization of tlut beautiful distortion to w htcli genius 
submits Nature, and if you lute been .able to choose worthy 
companions for your piigrinugc, conversation is su mulatcd, 
as It the le:», evoked by genuine piety', returned to 
mingle for one evening w»ith these kindly reveries in earthly 
scenes. 

Here we were escorted by a niece of Meredith (a most 
attractive Trench face, a Vulhamy' of Monancourc), She 
showed us tlie log summer-house, a sort of Swiss clulcc, 
which was Meredith's study', and described him to us, his 
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vigour, his eloquence, his habit of teasing. Last night I v/as 
re-reading the opening of ‘Richard Feverelh Ramon Fer- 
nandez is right in his belief that the philosophy of Meredith 
is the one we have most need of in this time of over-acute 
sensibilities. Observation, not feeling. . . . Man’s role in 
Nature should be active. . . . Once again the teaching of 
Alain, and of Kipling. The difficulty is to find the strength 
to apply it. Meredith himself was torn between a romantic 
sensibility and a will to create. But, as he says, we must not 
grant an exaggerated value to the conventions or to worldly 
respect; we must not allow our selfish emotions to outweigh 
the great realities of a noble, active, passionate life. A gust 
of fresh air to sweep away spurious grievances. I should like 
my next novel to have more air moving in it than ‘Climats’ 
had. I like the life we lead in this countryside. I see only 
children, animals, streams and trees. I haven’t heard a bitter 
or mischievous remark for a month past. I have walked, run 
and rowed. When I found a good book I was able to read it 
right through and with relish. In a word, I have been alive. 
And yet such retreats are healthy only if they are not too 
long. Meredith wrote his best books before Box Hill. 

First sentence of Meredith in the letter announcing his, 
marriage: I shall work better than ever.’ Tliere speaks the 
true writer as lover! 

August zSth. — ^Visit to our friends the S.s, near Rich- 
mond. In the evening they opened a small box containing 
family relics. Amongst them I found a letter written by 
one of their ancestors to his wife in 1746, on the eve of the 
Battle of Culloden, in which the writer of the letter was to 

le. It is so fine that I want to transcribe it. Coming afi"'”* 
that conversation with Thornton Wilder, it made a striki 
impression on me, reminding me of the happiness that it 
can nnd in a certain purity. It is perfectly true that a cyni 
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brute lies .isleep deep witliin us. bur the Princcssc de Clives 
exists, and Dominique.— 

My dear, I am just now come to my Quarters, it is about 
Eleven at Night. There is nothing in niy mind, but God, 
and you. I cannot go to Bed until I tell you, tlwt I nc\cr 
think myself entire but when I am with you. I would be 
very happy if I could now Lye Down in your Arms. I 
shall Lye donm with regret: With no more Comfort, than 
my Conscience can afford. I Bless Cc^ for the peace of 
mind I have. And for the gracious assistance he lias given 
me, by you. Our engagements are sucli, tliat we must be 
Happy, or not, in Excess; I do think that Indiffcrcnc)’, if 
ever we allow it to Enter our Minds, ivould soon turn to 
Hate. You do give me, and can continue to me, all the 
pleasure that a Wife I Love can give; you afford me all 
the Happiness that a Virtuous Companion cm produce 
in a mind already full of you. It is in your power, to make 
me more miserable than I can tell you, it is beyond Expres- 
sion, ic is more than possibly you cm Inuginc. I am 
satisfied of the Truth and Strength of our Affection and 
hope it shall end only with Life itself. In the strictest 
Truth of my Heart, I assure you, I am wholly yours. 

Now I am just going to Bed. I know not if ever I shall 
Sleep; or if I do Sleep, I know not if I sluU ever Awake, 
it may be the Sleep of Death. I thank God for his past 
Mercies. I beg a Continuance of them. I cannot breathe 
once, without them. This is a Serious Subject, but ic 
is what one will reflect upon, if we die as we would 
wish, not a sudden Death. From which Good Lord 
deliver us. 

God Bless you and our Dear Boy. I am 

Your affectionate and faithfull Husband, 

Tho* Wedderburn. 
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To-morrow we start on a Byronic pilgrimage of several 
days. We are going to Harrow, and Aen to Newstcad 
Abbey. 

August 29TH. — Harrow-on-tbe-Hill. The red brick 
School buildings are very plain. I liked the graveyard and 
that stone where B)Ton used to go and sit. The very wide 
view was veiled with haze. The name on the tomb is 
Peachey. Who was this Peachey over whom Byron medi- 
tated so often? In the class-room with its oak woodwork he 
has carved his name thrice. One can recognize his Napo- 
leonic ‘B’ and the peculiar formation of his ‘y'. Tlie Library 
contains a portrait of Byron as a child; he was already hand- 
some, whatever the majority of his biographers may say. 
The features are perfect in tlreir regularity, the hair a light 
reddish colour, the eyes wonderful. I can see him limping 
along the cobbled path of the graveyard, Clare on one side, 
the Duke of Dorset on the other, 

A long journey north. Old, flowery villages. Posting inns 
with handsome red-and-black signs. At last, Nottingham. 
A glance at that gloomy street near the castle, where die 
quack Lavender kneaded poor Byron’s legs. In the village of 
Hucknall Torkard we found the church where he is buried. 
As he requested, the stone bears the single word, Byron. 
The sexton tells us that for five centuries all the Byrons 
were buried in that vault. ‘Wherever you walk,’ he said, 
pacing the choir, ‘here, and there, it’s full of Byrons.’ He 
is very proud of this litter of Byrons. The eating-house 
opposite the church is called the Byron Fish and Oyster Bar. 

We set off for the Abbey. It comes into view at a turn of 
the road. Of the church, a ruin, nothing remains but a tall 
ogival fagade through which the trees are visible. The m ain 
body of the building is intact. It is a place that one loves 
at first sight with a curious fondness. We carmot tear our- 
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selves away. I now understand Byron S attacKment to his 
domain. 'Newstead and I stand or fall together.* The 
pleasure of finding all the expected relics. Here aie the 
miniature forts built by the Wicked Lord, and the avenue 
of yew trees where the monks paced, reading their brevi- 
aries, the fine tomb of the dog Boatswain, Byron's oak (a 
trunk cut to a man's height on which he liked to write), and 
the tree on which he and Augusta carved their initials. In 
Byron's room, portraits of the old servant Murray, and of 
Jackson, the boxer. Beside it, the haunted room. We spoke 
to some English friends of renting Newstead for a summer. 
‘Don’t do that. It's full of ghosts — 'But I should like to 
meet Byron's ghost.' — ‘Yes, but think of your poor childrenl' 
Beaveen Newstead and Anncsley (Mary Chaworth’s home), 
we follow the long line of trees that joins them Here is the 
Diadem Hill, crowned with trees, from the top of which 
Mary scanned the fields for Jack Musters, her betrothed, 
whilst Byron, poor Byron, watched Mary’s eyes. The house 
IS still occupied by a descendant of the Chaworth-Musters’. 
Mrs. Musters showed us the door at which Byron fired his 
pistol: the wood is riddled with bullets. 

‘Have you a portrait of Mary Chaworth'^’ 

The ‘Morning Star of Annesley’ had a kind, tender look. 
How valuable it is to place real pictures beneath the accounts 
of history! Everything seems to take on consistency and 
strength. Evemng was falling. We went to take a last look 
at the walls of Newstead in the twilight. Byron loved that 
hour when the bats flit under the bare vaulted roof of the 
church. To-day it is roofless. Coming out we looked at the 
great oak which the neighbours saved from the Wicked 
Lord. It was here that Mrs. Byron halted one day in 1798. 
The nurse, May Gray, had the boy Byron on her knee, and 
the child was deeply moved to know that in a few minutes 
he would at last be seeing a castle of which he was the lord. 
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. . . The very spot, the same tree. -George Gordon Byron, 
a boy with russet hair, rested his eyes on that bush. And 
that stout woman, her arms laden with bracelets, rolling her 
r s. ... It all seemed suddenly so real to me that for a 
moment I forgot that these things were happening a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. Yes, there are ghosts at Newstead. 

October 2nd. — On deck. A clear sky, very pale blue on 
the horizon, bright overhead. From Dover the French coast 
could be seen. I feel that I am returning transformed and 
soothed. For some weeks past all my reading has brought 
me back to one central idea — you can make your own life, 
‘God leaves us to ourselves.' My companion during those 
recent months, Byron, with his belief in Fate, almost the 
unique source of his unhappiness, has joined in teaching me. 
I began yesterday an admirable book of Eddington's, ‘The 
Nature of the Physical World'. We are far from the mechan- 
istic universe of Adrien Sixte or Taine. To the modern 
scientist a man's destiny is no more determined than are 
the movements of a molecule; the laws of history, like those 
of physics, can only be statistical, and this leaves the indi- 
vidual free. An insurance company can accurately forecast 
how many men of a particular generation will be living in 
fifteen years' time, but of what will happen to a particular 
man it knows nothing. Exact though mortality tables may 
be, it is useful to teach children that they will be run over 
if they walk in front of cars, and this teaching will modify 
the life-duration of those who learn it. Human will is re- 
stored to its place in the world. The universe is hard to 
penetrate and heavy to move, but it is indifferent. Every 
man can fashion his own niche therein. ‘It is because des- 
tiny is immutable that our fate is in our own hands.' 

And what is to be made of this liberty, a real thing, but 
in the last resort a matter of thought? ‘Life is too short to 
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be sim!! ’ Not one moment should be lost in luting those 
i\ho !utc us Not one thought should be given to our 
enemies vv hich could be gi\ cn to our friends We must not 
be nude the shves of ambitions and needs which we do not 
feel ind which common men seek to sui^cst to us in order 
to liold us Dunng these w ccl^ m London I wns luppy m 
a life stnppcd of all trappings I rented ^ small room near 
the Bntish Museum Cvet) da), from nine to one, I 
worked in that vnst room, tlic circular form of whicli is so 
favourable to work, because, wherever )Ou look, )our eye 
finds nothing to catcli hold of and is tlirowm back on to 
your desk I lunched m clean and humble restaurants, 
sitting at small tables with clcrl.s and typists A novel on 
my knee, a cup of tea, a slice of kam, cw o pennyw orth of jam 
An hour’s stroll round the clicssboard squares of Blooms- 
bur), m the midst of tint foreign crowd as heedless of my 
activities as the waves arc of an swimmer’s Then work again, 
from two to six TIic wonderful solitude of a great city 

The air on deck here smells of damp wood brine, and 
pitcli Two lines arc running one after the other round my 
mind one isMoIIarmi’s 

It tm^re It \{\s.t tt h W aujsurllui 

and the other is Madame dc Noaillcs’, I think — 

Vi‘enJiU tthn ntr tst tnft^Unc et rtttU 

The pale sea show s Iiardly a wave, a smootli surface rufilcd 
by faint tremors like tliosc on the closc-trimmcd coat of a 
slightly winded horse What docs one need for luppincss'’ 
A patch of blue sky overhead, mildness in the air, and 
peace of mmd 

Calais A great wave, washing up as we enter, runs leap- 
ing alongside us between the jetties, a dog scampenng at 
the vessel’s side 
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I T was during a dinner at the Pr<f Catclan that I learned 
from M. de Norpois how the government of the Republic 
had decided to recall him to the active list, and send him 
to London at the head of the French delegation to the 
Conference on Air Armaments. In congratulating the 
ex-Ambassador, I made a point of mentioning that I had long 
been anxious to see London, and that his presence in England 
might well induce me at last to undertake the journey. He 
replied, I think, that the work of the Conference would 
unfortunately leave him scanty leisure, but I w'as hardly 
istening, as my attention had for a moment been engaged 
in observing the solo violinist, who, boldly cutting loose 
from the orchestra and wandering out among the tables like 
some venturesome and resonant outpost, still with amazing 
precision, remained in unison with die rhydim and move- 
^ colleagues, all as if some invisible headquarters- 
statt, by veiled and exact instructions, had maintained 
liaison between this mobile patrol and the main body of the 
rne o lous orces. With the closing bars of each piece, the 
vio inist owed in the direction of the blonde American 
a les whose brightly coloured gowns enframed the glazed 
^oden platform, lowering his bow as if saluting with a 
w V' ' u ^^cned back to his comrades, who were 
ahnn^flT^'^ ^ Curiosity for him to bring back a report 
e enemy whose pink camp-fires they could discern 

and^Ae^ Saint-Simon 

stand a style different from his oivn-and one that he admires.-A. M. 
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bcnMth the far-off hushes, and so cmhlc them to launch a 
new offenstve of harmon)’. With lu's head tlirown back and 
eyes dim witli happiness, he turned tlic caresses of his 
responsive bow on to the great air from 'Paghaccr or from 
'Samson', and one felt that under cover of these long, sus- 
tained, insistent notes, he was inwardly and securely vio- 
lating the hearts of tliosc Itaughty damsels, like some Juhen 
Sorcl, schooled in the Conscrsaioirc, reading a doubtful 
love-tale to the proud Mathildc dc la Mole. But as ten 
o'clock drew near, there loomed up behind tlic musicians 
scs'cral large negroes in dtnncr-jackets, whom rlic fiddler 
watclicd ssiili a look of anguish so affecting tint, when one 
whitc-tn’cd giant of these blacks placed a saxophone beside 
the violoncello and a drum beside the \ioIa, it seemed to 
me as if a really despairing and quite beautiful grief were 
lending its nobilit)' to the waltz he played, whicli was a vcr^» 
antiquated pre-War favourite; for there is no music that is 
absolurciy bad; through even the flimsiesr, an impassioned 
player can say all tliat tiicrc is to say, and sve ourselves arc 
tint player wlicn, deeply stirred by some grave personal 
misfortune, we transfer our own distress, and thereby a 
genuine and affecting beauty, to the jmglc of a hurdy-gurdy 
or the raw symphony of a wayside fair. 

Precisely on the first stroke of ten o'clock, one of the 
negroes, who, erect and resplendent, liad been 6omm3ung 
this piaurc like the black slave standing in the foreground 
of Lorenzo die Magnificent's procession m the fresco of 
Benozzo Gozzoli, laid hold of the drumsuclcs, bent fonvard, 
and proclaimed with a loud, long-drawn rattle of the drum 
that the days of easy languid Ii^ and artlessly voluptuous 
phrases were over, tliat the fierce, streaked, mechanical hour 
of swift rhytlims, of skyscrapers and streamline cars, had 
struck at last. Across the tables that throbbing rolled as 
the drums of mobilization had rolled over France fourteen 
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years earlier; even in the most secluded bushy corners, its 
sustained, muffled energy tightened the muscles of bodies 
limp in the softening languors of peace, and made, warrior 
Amazons of those pde madonnas of the luminous gloom. 

do not disguise from myself,’ said M. de Norpois, ’how 
complex are the duties of a French emissary in England. 
Nevertheless, he can, I think, steer his barque safely through 
somewhat menacing reefs provided he keep two guiding 
principles in sight — the first, that he is representing France, 
the second, that he is representing her in England, which 
amounts to remembering, on the one hand, that he is 
charged with the acceptance of our government’s views by a 
friendly but dissimilar nation, on the other, that he must 
interpret to the former the frequently peculiar (and to a 
Frenchman, most surprising) ideas of the Foreign Office. 
And pray note that I say, in speaking of France, “our govern- 
ment”, and in speaking of England, “the Foreign Office”, 
and not “the Cabinet” — ^no, nor even “lo Downing Street”; 
and I draw this distinction of set purpose, for the permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office have their own policy, one 
which is often successfully opposed to that of the Cabinet.’ 

But I was no longer listening to the Ambassador, my whole 
attention being absorbed by the fascinating and manifold 
spectacle which the orchestra was by now presenting to me. 
As soon as that prolonged kettle-drumming rattled out, as if 
to give warning of the Last Judgment or tlie perils of the 
triple somersault, the solo violinist was apparently seized 
by some mortal, animal fear, rather as the flies which a 
cruel, heartless keeper thrusts into the metal cage to be 
devoured by the chameleon, and which, at sight of the 
monster, cling vainly to the farthest corners of the walls. 
Thus my violinist (who was not unlike Morel, but could not 
be Morel, who would not have been playing in a restaurant), 
ever since observing the entrance of the negroes, had borne 
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Ill’s languishing mdodics aw.'u’ amongst the farthest tables, 
erven aivay beneath the firs ot the Bots, as if hoping that in 
colonics so remote from the metropolis, barely even linked 
to it by far-travelling mattrts d’hSld, he could perhaps main- 
tain a tenderly Puccinicsquc regime for yet awhile after tlic 
wild tambourining revolution of the Pr^ Citclan. But the 
negroid rattling lud drowned his phrases as Santerre’s druins 
did the voice of the dying King Louis, and the extremity of 
his alarm reminded me suddenly of all the heroes of story 
and legend tortured by tlic dawn of some tremendous day of 
reckoning, of Faust or of Peter Sdilcmihl at the hour when 
their souls arc claimed by an infernal and nithlcss acdicor, 
or of Cinderella on die niglit of die ball when the civclvc 
strokes of midnight ring our. 

He stopped short and Iiastcncd over to the band, and I 
imagined, seeing him lean over to the Benozzo Gozzoli 
negro, dut he had managed to extract a promise from his 
black conquerors to let him triumpli just once again, as he 
came foni'ard, blissful and triumphant, and began with an 
all-too-ccndcr stroke of his bow on 'Plaisir d’amour nc dure 
qu’un moment. , . But his pleasure was briefer even 
chan due of love, ivhrch is not so very short (being nor, as 
is supposed, die pleasure of making love, but that of ex- 
periencing it), because suddenly a little fury- faced monster 
with a napkin in his lund, conjured up by the first tearful 
notes, sprang upon the musician and held out his watch widi 
a gesture of domineering bmtalit)’. Pursued by diis mon- 
ster, who was the manager, the fiddler and 'Plaisir d'amour’ 
backed away towards a yawning dooni'ay (chat of Hell, no 
doubt) whidx engulfed the musician, wliilsc the infernal 
gnome, with an imperious flick of his napkin, unleashed die 
negroes, who were joined, as I noticed with feelings of 
scorn, bv a traitor to white music in the person of the 
violoncellist, who now became the diminutive prop of a 
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gigantic silver instrument from which he drew certain 
discordant sounds. 

*The mission with which I have been honoured, said M. 
de Norpois, ‘will be made a trifle easier for me by the fact 
that France and England no longer possess either divergent 
interests or common and disputed zones of influence. No 
French statesman nowadays has any serious thought of re- 
viving our claims to Egypt, still less to Canada. As for an 
attack on India, that is for the moment placed in the sphere, 
if not of impossibilities, at least of improbabilities, both 
by reason of the inadequate radius of flight possessed by 
the machines in actual use, and by the temporary im- 
practicability of maintaining subsequent supplies. . .. .’ 

But the voice of the jazz-band swamped that of the 
Ambassador in my ears, just as for the fair Americans it had 
swamped that last plaint of the violinist, and powerless to 
hear anything else, I observed the strange exactness with 
which it evoked the rhythm and movements of love. Ad- 
mittedly, this was no fresh observation, and I recall how, 
being at a concert one evening with Saint-Loup, I had 
analysed a Beethoven symphony and discovered how it moved 
forward through phases of repose, resumption, and torment, 
towards the crowning deliverance of perfect accord, as a 
pair of lovers towards that brief shock which will mark the 
simultaneous term of their pleasure and their pain, but 
comparing the songs of my doomed violinist with the syn- 
copated twitchings of die negroes, these two musics seemed 
to correspond with two conceptions of love, the one romantic 
and factitious, seeking to believe in a perfection of under- 
standing between bodies and souls, in the unbroken classic 
progression of sentiments, a conception expressed in die 
melodic simplicity of Puccini, of Gounod, and even of 
Schubert, the other cynical and realist, accepting fitfulness 
as a law of love which it seeks amid the wailincr dissonance 
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ofa intJ «I<n\hfTe uniisct)\crah!c rh)thni. a doarinc 

w i?h utu^ ch^n) ituo a lartpnj;^ of sovind In* tlic 
iWt. j* 3 ntinp. spttcfiil o'nft^JJO'i cf saxopHonc and dnim. 

Mon*.\hdf. ihcff bfpan to roant amon^ the ub!c5 ccruin 
dark and animals* ibcir ejes stfi.im' a prc)* m the 

darlnm* Tisc)* cm**rped thus ncT)‘ tstmmp. at the hour of 
the siohnht's tsithdranal, |uit as the datiing of Hts suc- 
ereds flu: of the i.ullous, or a* the ttqer pocs <|ucitmi: at 
nightfall. Tlifso prcnslinr, famtshctl iMrasrs uert il;c pro- 
fcsMOiul dancers. And 1 noticed tlut, h5,c all ctrnisora 
chej* jnefetred their pw plump. Tlun did no: go oser co 
those dchcicnis, parti*<olmtred nests of pink and ptetn and 
Muc gitU nsjticnng round the lake-side ubles, hut lept 
peering into the gloom of the jingle to find some quad- 
ragenanan bos me, tethered to the base of a striped parasol 
b)* a lulicr of large pearls. Our table was on the Ixsnndary- 
hne I'eisscni the hunting-grounds of tsvm of their number, 
and ashen tlic)* passed close to each other I could observe a 
strange glance of lutred and cempheuv Tor a long time I 
wiondcrcd ssliy both their Insdies seemed to incline in one 
difcaion, as if in fear of reprisal from some lursh and in- 
visible master, a master whose hiding place seemed to be 
hinted at by tlicir deflected glances, just as the warped 
apple-trees on the plateau of Mdieghsc, all leaning towards 
the same qiurter, serve, even in calm weather, to point the 
direction of the prevalent winds, or again, just as street- 
walkers, hurt) mg alongside the passers-by m the )cl!ovv* 
shadows of nocturnal streets, will reveal, by rJie unconscious 
orientation of their anxiety, the lurking-phcc of the pimp 
w ho IS keeping lus c) c on them And at last, by g^^iging the 
exact angle of fear of iliese dancers, whom cveq^ ciieck made 
thinner and more avid, I espied, lulf-hiddcn bclund a tree, 
the diabolic little manager, Ins flapping napkin giving them 
reminders of die pains of Hell and the wrccdiedncss of 
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their lot, like those cruel winged spirits who mingle some- 
times on die canvases of Breughel with the tlirong of the 
living. 

So deeply interested had I been by this spectacle that I 
did not notice that M. dc Norpois, contrary to his general 
habit, had for some time been sitting silent, apparently in 
expectation of a reply from me. Not knowing what he had 
said to me, I asked whether he would be seeing Desmond 
Farnham, the novelist, in London, and whether he had read 
his books, of which I myself was fonder than of any author’s 
then living. 

‘I know Farnham’s name very well,’ he said. ’He is a 
brodier of Lord Shalford, and I have heard mention of him 
in Rome, Vienna, Tokio, and Paris as well, for he belonged 
at one time to the service and has been stationed in all these 
capitals.' He is, I believe, a gifted fellow, but I have not 
read his novels myself, although excellent judges assure me 
that they are remarkable. For my own part, I must admit, I ‘ 
remain loyal to Walter Scott and Dickens, and especially to 
Thackeray, who to my mind represents the essence of 
the English spirit (but no doubt I ought to say "British” for 
the author of “Waverley” was a Scotsman, and you know 
the strong attachment of the two races to nationalist dis- 
tinctions, which nevertheless are no bar to close under- 
standing, for the United Kingdom could not be described 
as a house divided against itself, although up in Scotland in 
the days when I had the honour of being invited to Balmoral 
by King Edward the Seventh, I have frequently heard 
natives of the Northern Kingdom, when tliey were going to 
England speak of "going out of the country” . . .).’ 

But seeing that the Ambassador was again well under way, 
and in no danger of stopping for a considerable time, I 
passed the remainder of the evening in watching my violinist, ' 
whom I had descried sitting gloomily behind the jazz- 
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leaders, like a capti\ e I mg fettered m the mm of a con- 
quering barbarian’s triumpli. 

Although M dc Norpois lud scored a great diplomatic 
success m conm\ing to bnng that caenmg at i!ic Pri Catclin 
to a close avithout m\ mg imitcd me to pay lum a \istc in 
London, I ncacrtlicicss made the crossing a few days later 
Tlic name of a tram on the lips of Bloch (a frequent a isitor 
to London, where his plap aacre performed with mucli 
success) had abrupt!) decided me to undertake a joumc) 
both distant and formidable in my c)cs This min aaas 
called the 'Golden Arroaa*, a name aahich caoked tliat 
s)'mbo!ic and delicious arrmv of gold to which Saintc-Bcuac 
longed to fasten his equivocal friendships, and tint Zeno, 
‘cruel Zeno, Zeno of Llca*, w hose sw ift, motionless arrow* I 
could fancy linking with its quiacrmo, gilded streak the 
sandy dunes of Calais and the white chfis of Dover. Unable, 
alas, to bnng Albcrtinc, I liad persuaded Andr^c to aoudisafc 
me her company, and v c starred together from the Garc 
du Nord by tliat splendid midday train, which, by the 
central, culminating and majestic hour of its departure, set 
there m the middle of the day like a ro)aI box m the middle 
of the sweep of a balconj, acquires a glamour over and 
above that of the winged emblems on its long blue coacbes. 

There could be no doubt tluc this crow d on the platform 
was already an Cnglish crowd, and for a long time Andr^c 
and I kept wondering avhat gave it this undeniable Bntish 
charaaer, for men nowada)S arc dressed exactly alike m 
every country in the world, and Englishwomen aacar clothes 
bought in the Rue dc la Paix or the Champs-Eljsdcs, and 
)ct, now m die tram as later on the deck of the boat, as we 
sat beside our suit-eases m the midst of a huge encampment 
where squatting families watched over the tribal baggage, 
whilst our tongues could feel the salt tang of the sea on our 
lips, our minds, little by little absorbing these unknow'n 
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faces, were quite unmistakably tasting the flavour of Eng- 
land, a flavour which came partly from the types around us, 
for the males of the Continent can never show those bright 
pink complexions on which a white moustache stands out 
pure and snowy, as the brittle, lunar peak of a lofty moun- 
tain will stand sometimes against a rosy sunset sky, and 
partly too from the clothes, for although a ‘foreigner’ can 
attire himself in tweedy clothing, yet, on him, its very 
informality has a touch of affectation and deliberateness, 
whilst it is only on the English that this carelessness is really 
unstudied, and therefore elegant. Near us on the deck was 
an old lady, wearing a grey dust-coat and crowned with an 
incredible hat of green tulle, who looked so lamentable a 
figure that Andree, convinced that she must be on the first- 
class deck by mistake, was commiseratingly awaiting the 
arrival of the boat’s ticket-inspector and his doubtless gruff 
expulsion of the poor old beggarwoman to the steerage. I 
reassured Andree, and advised her to go over and read the 
name painted in white letters on the old lady’s luggage 
surrounding her where she sat. A moment later Andree 
returned, slightly confused, and told me that the bags be- 
longed to the Duchess of Surrey, who was, of course, a cousin 
of the King’s, and that the old lady must be a maid. But I 
told her that I thought that this was the Duchess in person, 
and actually it will be seen that I proved to be right when I 
met her during a week-end at Lord Shalford’s. 

Behind us the French coast became paler and more faint, 
in the same degree as the English coast ahead of us grew 
sharper and more distinct, so that I seemed to be watching 
sonie mysterious transfusion of strength, such as one can see 
taking place in some of those cruel and fantastic films in 
which the scientist, with his long alchemist’s beard and 
surgeon s overall, makes use of a living woman to animate a 
statue, and one sees the beautiful body outstretched on the 
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table becoming limp and collapsed whilst the artificial 
aeature opens its eyes, comes to life, and smiles all round. 
Thus it seemed as if that romantic castle, rising clearer every 
instant in the white Dover cliffs, were fashioned of the flesh 
and blood of the Calais watch-tower and the lighthouse of 
Cape Gris-Nez. 

This crowd on the boat differed also from a Continental 
crowd in two rather subtler characteristics, one being its 
relative good-humour, not marked by any positive action, 
yet apparently permeating all the social relationships of this 
mobile gathering. A smile came into spontaneous being on 
every face one met. The Pullman official, for instance, 
moving to and fro along the deck in his blue frock-coat, 
entering up the scat-reservations for the English train, did 
not show that combination of obsequiousness and officious- 
ness which a like functionary on the Continent would 
doubtless have assumed, but was self-respecting, kindly, and 
yet inexorable, in his efforts to satisfy our wishes without 
going beyond his rights, and accepted a half-crown rip with 
the startled dignity of an admiral and the pleased gratitude 
of a poor man, and with an air which made it clear that the 
service in question had been rendered before any question of 
the half-crown had arisen, and consequently that it would 
have been rendered even if you had not been a gentleman and 
had forgotten the tip. 

Thanks to him, Andr^e and I were able to find ourselves 
in opposite seats in the train from Dover to London, with tea 
laid before us in blue-and-white china on which Chinese 
dragons were battling with Dutch windmills. And whilst 
We were enjoying all those details in the carriage, the clothing 
of the attendants, and the manner of serving tea, which 
struck us as different from France (for in travelling we find 
something acceptable in anything out of the ordinary, be- 
cause, in our fundamental awareness of the vanity of these 
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transplantations and the trifling sum of real pleasure which 
they bring us, we act like those shady men of business who 
inflate a balance-sheet by crediting worn stock and worthless 
plant at full value, and we place to the credit side of our 
journey the most minute variations of manners, be they quite 
insignificant in themselves — the actual debit side being so 
burdened with the weight of our headaches, our fatigue, our 
ravaged stomachs, our uprooted intestines, and with the 
sense of having lost a whole day, that every single item must 
be entered to make a balance), the train was sweeping us 
through stations to which we felt grateful for their being 
English, and for having the outward appearance tliereof, for 
being called ‘Folkestone Junction’ and not ‘Embranchement 
de Louviers’, and for proclaiming ‘Mazawattee Tea’ rather 
than ‘Quinquina Dubonnet’. We were passing through 
small towns made up of strings of identical glazed-brick 
cottages, each protruding its two bow-windows which 
bulged into infinite distance like tlie lines of beautiful, 
atliletic, and full-breasted maidens on the friezes of the 
Panathensea. It was pleasing to observe that the sheep in the 
fields did not look like the Norman sheep, but were smaller 
and woollier than ours, their legs being hardly visible, which 
made them look like the ill-carved toys of a Swiss wood- 
worker, and that the trees, though of the same stuff and 
substance as the trees of Tansonville or M^s^glise, were 
nevertheless planted in an English style, not in the straight 
lines that we know, but isolated in the midst of wide grassy 
fields, and were also lower and more bushy (this coming no 
doubt, as Andree pointed out to me, from the nature of tlie 
soil, which does not allow the roots to plunge deep and 
forces the tree to expand in girth rather than height), which 
makes an oak, even when standing alone, look like a land- 
scape of Gainsborough or Constable, whereas it could not 
possibly be an oak of . Corot . or Daubigny, and further. 
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that the grt<s apftared to of a closer tcjtturc tlia» rrencli 
gn«, tsliich in point of fact u quite tnjc, as I found later 
ashen I la) on Hnphsh lavsits and discos ered how closely this 
green rmtic is fitted to the ground, selling the tiniest patch 
of iw cngina! sod ssith its clipped, cuning hlades, rather as 
the sigorotis, close-trimmed luir of a )*oung soldier spreads 
Its dari., air-tight osanng over the pmkncss of his scalp. 

Andr^c, ssho ssas an even greater enthusiast in this game of 
differences tlun m)*sclf. pointed out to me the beaut)* of 
English grave) ards, sullied by no fearful erections of iro'i 
and glass, but ranging ihcir lines of floss ct)* graves on a 
carpet of mossy grass only broken, here and there, hy the 
dccoratis c triangular slupe of an arbor s ita: or a C)'prcS5, or 
by the drooping tresses of a ssccping-\s illoss , a beaut)* sshicli 
is one of the countless and toucliinj^ products of tlut English 
erasing to veil the seamier side of life, sshich is a key to the 
mclanclioly humour of Dickens and Clsarlcs Lamb, to the 
cheerfulness of English soldiers during the War, to the 
gradousness of their Iiospitals, and svlitch results m there 
being no more instant evocation of the Iiapptncss of being 
alive than a nurset)* of lovely fair-haircd children, reared on 
pomdge and rhymes, in some great house m Bclgnve 
Square, or dun die flower)*, smiling serenity of the ccmctct)* 
at Folkestone. 

At last It grew dark. On die outskirts of the small towns 
dirough vvhidi the tram was passing, die white tennis- 
pla)crs grew^ pale like those pluntasms of which Madame dc 
S^vigni speaks in the 'moonlight' letter, and beside me my 
English travelling companions, with dignified and disdainful 
deliberation, were beginning to besur themselves. Hats 
coming down from racks, venerable and initialled leather 
suit-eases emerging from the depths of tlic carnage, and the 
bustling of the admiral of the PuUmanV-all told me that vve 
were entering London, When I stcppi^ out of the train, I 
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saw that alongside us, on the other side of the platform, a 
long rank of taxis was waiting, and the fact of these vehicles, 
attributes of the city, being actually inside a station, left me 
as much surprised as I might have been by the entry of a 
motor-omnibus into a cathedral. The mixture of two ele- 
ments took me aback; I felt that the French method of 
penning up railway-trains in the stations behind closed 
barriers allowed these monsters to preserve a glamour essen- 
tial to our enjoyment, and retained in travel that element of 
mystery and the nether world which is doubtless its sole 
charm, and then, linking this trait with others in the British 
character, I discovered a fascinating symmetry in the intel- 
lectual edifice which I was raising, for railway-trains, 
amongst this maritime race, came in like ships alongside a 
quay, and it was quite natural that access to terra jirma should 
be unrestrained; those bare-headed young men in dinner- 
jackets, accompanied by those girls with their fair-skinned 
pallor who were drawing the mauve feathery collars of 
evening-cloaks closer to their throats, coming to meet the 
ruddy-faced old general, must surely have emerged from 
some neighbouring casino, and in my eyes Victoria Station 
came alive with the faintly swinging masts and all the kindly 
tvfinkling of a harbour. But when once our wits have found 
an explanation that strikes us as ingenious, we derive so 
keen a pleasure from it that we seek to carry it always a 
stage further, and as I crossed the narrow platform alongside 
which the coaches were moored, and was gliding still on the 
rails of Ae taxi, I reflected that this people is one loving in 
all things imperceptible transitions and open barriers. Just as 
the_ tides of th^railroads pour freely into the heart of the city 
through those ^eat docks that are called Victoria, Charing 
Cross, or Paddington, so the English aristocracy likes to 
plunge sometimes into the commonalty, not only mingling 
with die latter in its games, but also returning to it through 
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ICS sons (for a grcar-«?nndson of the King himself might he 
plain *Mr. Windsor'), and welcoming the hcircf plebeians 
iMchout anv water-tight barrier sunc)cd by a fttnctionar)* 
in a pcakca ap, or so, again, in Cnghsh luster)*, the mon- 
archy assumed the form of democracy* not b^* a blocxly revo- 
lution. but without its being ^stblc to point to any single 
year as that of the diangc, w iili the result that Lord So and- 
So, an all-powerful nobleman, holding nghts of tcmiorial 
jurisdiction, lusing the gift of Scats in die Commons in his 
hand, and being propnetor of four towns, is at tlic present 
day bereft of all real power, may see his own son a defeated 
candidate for those same scats, and yet is not left humiliated 
or with any feeling tlut a change lias taken phec, so, seated 
beside Andr^c in a taxi of old-fashioned build, I found 
m)’sclf wafted all unawares from the peaceful shelter of 
the Pullman into the lurid turmoil of Uucl.mglum Palace 
Road. 

On anis'al at the hotel, I enquired for the room I had 
engaged, and the porter, a small mi seines ous-faced fclloiv 
who looked like dut old man with his nose blossoming in a 
huge pimple who is teaching a child his letters in one of the 
rooms of the Louitc, answ cred me w iih a parti ailarly agree- 
able smile, but in French, which at once pleased and Texed 
me, for although knowing that I spoke Lnghsli widi a 
foreign accent, I was incapable of detecting tlut accent. 
Listening to Andr^c, I svas instantly struck by the odd turn 
of her English phrases, by the oser-strcssing and oscr- 
sibilancc of her ^the’s’, but I myself, speaking worse tiun 
she, kept thinking with ever)* new phrase I uttered tlut I 
would suddenly, by some phonetic mindc, catch the exact 
sound, for we match the sounds we produce, not at all with 
the real sounds which an Englishman would give to the 
f words (and which vve can no longer remember), but w ith a 
sound preserved by our memory, one due is already inexact, 
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for if it were exact, we should know English like an English- 
man, which is not the case. 

Next morning, after a deft and silent chamber-maid had 
pulled up the black paper blinds which had cut me off from 
the light, and brought me tliat sleepy morning cup of tea 
with which the English wash the night's burden of digestion 
from their tongues and cleanse their brains of the last linger- 
ing images of dream, I lost no time in calling Andr^e and 
hurrying to the window. How delightful! From our rooms 
on the sixth floor we overlooked Hyde Park. As far as I 
could see stretched the green billows of trees, their greenery 
becoming more and more blue as they receded into the dis- 
tance. Of London itself one saw only the misty outlines of 
houses on the farther bank of tlie Park, like those vague 
white towns in pictures by Turner (whom I then knew only 
through Ruskin, but to whom I was soon to be indebted for 
enjoyment as keen as those to which Swann had quickened 
me before Vermeer or Mantegna), which shelter the loves of 
Dido or Armida. When we came out into the street after 
breakfast we tried for a long time to find just what it was 
that gave this dreamlike aspect to a city which we had 
imagined to be entirely mercantile and maritime. Was it 
those red motor-buses revolving in long files round the 
Marble Arch, seemingly in ant-like obedience to some 
obscure law which bade them for ever follow as close as 
possible on each other's heels, or was it those dark policemen 
who seemed at one moment like Fates, their diligent fingers 
spinning the thread of British destinies on some invisible 
distaff, and at another like Spanish dancers, the outstretched 
left arm holding a transparent, impalpable guitar and the 
right twanging its single string whilst the traffic speeded 
before diem? But no, it was neither the omnibuses nor the 
policemen; on the contrary, these all shared an equal 
appearance of solidity, metallic or carnal. Faced by this 
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impression, I Celt no\v, as formerly I luci felt before the three 
trees 3t Tansonvilic, the dut)* of cxoliining it. And at last, 
asl came tip Wliirelull, I was smick by the fact dtat I was 
walking, not througlt a tmvn, bur through the drawing of a 
town, or more predscly a wash-drawing, or perl taps one of 
those frenzied romantic drawings in which Viaor Hugo 
loved to heap up black and white cathedrals, in a sort of 
mcdi.T\'al BaW, high above walls and battlements. And this 
idea of a pen-and-ink drawing suddenly ihrav light into a 
whole dark tract of my ronsciousncss. As London is a citv 
whose air is laden with dust and fog and coal-smoke, cacli 
one of the grc)* liouscs along tlic street we followed was 
streaked with strange sliadows, wiilt gleaming white slupes 
wlucli, being quite unrelated to those of the building, dis- 
toned the latter and deprived it of tlic aspect of a con- 
struction planned by human lunds, so tlut these blacl;s and 
whites seemed to liavc been placed ilicrc by those unwitting 
artists of genius, dunce and smoke, wlio lud given die cit)' 
diis air of fantastic yet moving unrealiry whidi is only 
possessed by die comedies of Musset, certain dialogues of 
Slukcspearc, and the hall of tlic Gate Saint-Laaarc. 

Towards noon I went downstairs to tlic apanments whidi 
the French delegation occupied in the same hotel, and lud my 
rumc sene in to M. dc Norpois. He received me almost 
immediately. *I am all die more pleased to see you,’ he said, 
‘because circumstances enable me to do you a service (I say 
’’drcumstanccs” and not "my intention”, for I discovered, 
long before being summoned to represent France in the 
country where the phrase lus been m.idc provcrbi.iI, due 
honest)' is the best policy). For I must tell you that hast 
night I happened (a curious coincidence, on die eve of your 
arrival) to be dining at Lord Shalford’s, and there made the 
acquaintance of his brother, the Desmond Farnham of whom 
you spoke to me and whom you arc anxious to meet. I told 
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him of your admiration for his works, and if you wish it, I 
can easily give you a line of introduction to him. As a 
matter of fact, vvent on M. de Norpois, 'I cannot say that I 
care much for his novels; I have made an attempt to read 
em, as well as those of the other English writers you 
mentioned during that pleasant dinner, but I shall remain 
taithirul, if you don t mind, to my old friends of the Vic- 
torian age, whose humour, and whose narrow, but praise- 
worthy conception of life conformed in my opinion much 
more closely to the authentic British temperament than 
these new works which have been subjected to the dangerous 

ZpI ? immorality) of the Russian 

of p irn I have discovered the existence 

our fri u^u ^ir would cause me much alarm on 

tradino'^T p ^ the compact and vigorous bulk of 

vour the fact that 

mond” everybody calls him here, “Des- 

M J KT ^ ^^i^gi^tful and courteous person.' 

me unrIprQr°^^°^ f words on a card and rose, to''let 

than hk r weighty functions to fulfil 

looked English manservant, who 

Zed b^ that admiral with_ a pui^lish complexion por- 

with a sliphH^° ^ National Gallery, showed me out 

apwonnv! r^ pronounced degree of politeness, as 
hS r^ce' ^^°tn the head of tL deleg ation 

Andrle w him to wait. I rejoined 

engaged bv^r^r”!"^ her with a lady's maid whom she had 

person dreLd\?tiSy inTl\''^K ^ 

reminded one of ^ ^°tty years old, who 

human form the ant intended to represent in 

of the Roman riri-i • ^ m some illustrated volume 

enquiries as to her^namr answered Andrees 

with the words; ‘Tuttle, ma'am.' 
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'Tuttle?* said Andr^e. 

'Yes, ma'am— Tuttle/ repeated the maid. 

‘Tuttle?’ said Andr^c. 

‘Tuttle/ said die maid. 

‘I am glad to .see you back acain/ Andr^c said to me. 
‘You know, I thougnr my nnglish was fairly correct — at 
least my governesses kept telling me so, and )‘ou remember 
bow when 1 was translating George Ehoi svith )-ou I was 
only ver)' seldom obliged to look up a word in the dictionary’, 
but this woman doesn't seem to understand uliar I wy, and 
answers me with a word I simply don't know/ 

I then explained to Andr^c tiui in England a master and 
mbtress im'ariably address a lady's maid (and likewise a 
butler) by her surname, a usage w Iiidi strikes me as more 
reasonable than the l-reiich one, the relation of master to 
servant being of a social order, like tliat of captain to soldier, 
or judge to prisoner, and in no way of a sentimental order, 
as tlut of husb.ind to wife or lover to mistress. And so 
Andicc’s English maid was pcrfcaly right in answering 
‘Tuttle’ to my friend's questioning, Tuttle being her 
surname, 

I must say a word about this Tuttle, wlio was with us 
throughout our visit to England. During tlic first half-hour 
of life in common, Andrdc and I ihouglit licr stupid, because 
she answered any orders gisen svith ‘Yes, ma'am', replying 
svith sticli extraordinary’ rapidity, even, as it seemed, before 
she could luve lud time to transpose the sounds of our 
voices into thought, but we were not long m discovering that 
we were mistaken, and were convinced svtthm a few d.ays 
tliac Tuttle was a person of admirable intelligence, gifted with 
a sense of organization bordering on the man'cllous; for if 
Andr^e had said to her at six in the morning, ‘We arc leaving 
at noon for Constantinople, Bagdad and Calcutta. Pack the 
bags, take tickets, and see to die passports'— Tuttle would 
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have answered, 'Yes, ma’am’, Andr^e and I could have gone 
to sit in the lounge and read Punch (the subtlety and in- 
telligence of whose comedy, for all its simplicity, delighted 
us both), and about half-past eleven we should have seen 
Tuttle appear, and Andr^e would quite casually have asked 
her, ‘Is everything ready, Tuttle?’ and she would have 
answered, ‘Yes, Ma’am’, which would be quite true, and if 
I had added, ‘Will you please order a taxi, Tuttle’, she 
would have given me a slightly surprised and much offended 
look and said, turning not towards myself but to Andr^e, 
‘The taxi is at the door, ma’am’, thus making it perfectly 
clear not only that one general order sufficed and that 
detailed arrangements ought to be left to her own initiative 
(like a good chief-of-staff, pained if the new general wants 
to meddle with transport lines, and giving him respectfully 
to understand that he knows his job), but also that she was 
in Andr^e’s service, that she was a lady’s maid, and that if 
the gentleman saw fit to travel without a valet, he did not 
thereby acquire any right to turn a lady’s maid into a 
courier. On these two points, during the whole time of her 
being with us, Tuttle remained as obdurate as the Due de 
Saint-Simon on the question of his wife’s stool, or as the 
Duchesse de Guermantes in her resolve not to receive 
Madame de Cambremer. She did not refuse to perform 
services for me, and was admirable in die art of running the 
iron down a pair of trousers or in folding waistcoats in a 
suitcase, but she declined to take the order to carry out 
these functions, although in themselves they were a pleasure 
to her, from myself. If I did ask her for such favours, she 
went to see Andree in the adjoining room, consulted her, and 
then, having received confirmation of an order which, as it 
was signed by a personage without due authority, she had 
been unable to take at its face value, she made ready to 
execute it. 
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I Jcnt ^5. N«fVJ4'5 rjnJ to DrsmooH r^srJtluiD^ stiAlnp^ 
quite 3 letter to it, and whiUt anaitinjj a 
and f l^ran our visits to the tnttwttns of fjondon. At titc 
Tate Gallery vie r^jvnt Icrsc*. hour% in front of the Tumm. 
Sprallinj in lonj; nlwth, tire iiaih of tNhite, p>!den and 
vaporous clcud floated acrot.'s jUcs far difTcrent ftoni tltosc, 
aiiih tlicir nnund ciot»d*dwprt, of Constable or Gains- 
Ixarcsugh. Strange cirira, uliere Greoan tettjplca mjn.';;led 
anachrmtisticany with fntdal ketrs, srtmtid to soar «p*.\-an! 
into a pale nnti front preen unfatnctncii occan-lscds. Haced 
avithin the Held of ilua wa\y ami <!ijicnin£; \ision, e\cty 
landscape jun’ered an ettgulnn^ sca'dun;;c, even* at)* be- 
cante an Atlantis peopled utth rtvirhnp; pluntctns. Tol low- 
ing the life of the painter along the walls by means of the 
dates of hit piaum, 1 eotild trace his gnr.nng obreas/on 
sviili images of the sea and the idea of dissolution. As a 
j-oung man he obsmed sunken beats and shipwTccked scs- 
sels, and Imed to fondle the deep green wluic-flcckcd 
hollows of towering tvaves. 'nicti the wliole universe l>eeamc 
for him one bilfcn^y ocean. Tl:c salTron and pale-rose 
ItoUmvs of i!ic vallc)* of Onieto softly unfurled themselves, 
tJac svaJis and trees took on tlut strange ncJi air of the deep- 
sea forests of Slukespcarc, and his place of Calj’pso seemed 
to be awaiting the bicaclied bones of die drowned manners 
of ‘Tlic Tcmjsestk Standing witli Andr^c near the entrance 
of tlut long room, I pointed out to her tlut, viewed from a 
distance, cacli piaurc seemed like a breaking wave of 
colour; on the crest of which fiat ted an ocean pine, one 
fragment of uprooted flotsam, toppling upon floo^ of reel 
coral and aml^r. We went over to ‘Chiidc Harold's Pil- 
grimage'; the trees of the Italian landscape drooped on to die 
rocks like seaweed; a sandy beige, gripped in Rembrandt- 
esque fashion by a yellowish light, (ormtd a neutral back- 
ground for the enamel tints, and dicn, in Turner's old age, 
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the sea itself was dissolved, and the ‘Morning after the 
Deluge’ became, in the eye of a floating God, no more than a 
whirlpool of light drawing down to itself the pale bodies 
of sirens. 

I tried to show Andr^e that landscape painters could be 
grouped under two heads, which, in a quite personal and in 
no way pedantic classification, I called the ‘glossy’ and the 
‘distorters’, the former being the men of objective habit, 
whose main care is for accuracy, who concentrate on render- 
ing the wonderful simplicity of all natural transitions, and 
are in painting what the Tolstoy of ‘War and Peace’ is in 
literature; the ‘distorters’, on the other hand, being the 
subjective minds, more concerned with a manner of seeing 
than with the thing seen, and, like a Renoir or a Monticelli, 
transmuting the visible world as a Giraudoux or a Virginia 
Woolf does the world of sentiment. 

‘Look at the Corots of the Roman Campagna,’ I said to 
Andree, ‘those in the Moreau Collection at the Louvre, or, if 
you like, at that little view of Avignon here in London, or 
amongst the English school, at that man I am so fond of, 
Richard Parkes Bonington. These are pure “glossy” painters. 
Now come and see these Gainsborough landscapes, with 
trees like ostrich plumes; there you can just catch a begin- 
ning of the “distorting” genius.’ 

‘Of which Turner would be the climax,’ said Andree. 

‘You are most intelligent, Andree dear. Yes, Turner, and 
also of course some of our own Impressionists. Rembrandt 
bequeathed them his light, as I showed you in Turner, and 
as I could also show you in certain Constables. But Con- 
stable is particularly interesting because he was skilled in 
both schools of painting. You remember the other day how 
we admired that small landscape in which he depicted so 
well the painted wood ’ aspect, the “quilted sofa” aspect, 
of certain grassy downs in the limestone districts of England 
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— jusf ItisC t!ic Iwlnn Corots Now , ort the other lund look 
at this fwTi) ird ir lu 5 all the scranj’c gleam, ill the "sheer 
sihcr ♦ of Turner And tint twofold aptitude makes me 
prefer Constable to Turner, lust as I prefer Boudin to 
Monet We must go and see the Boudins at tlic Titc, they 
ire excellent, and tlK)‘U sliow )0U tint Boudin, like Con- 
snble, docs not lurp on one string He is 'gloss)*' in the 
minner of lus painting in tlic exactness of die v i\ id colours, 
so few and so well detached on t!ic sand) umfonnit) of the 
bawkgnoimds bur in his drawing with us sparse, blacl , 
endianiing lines, he is 1 distoncr* ' 

Passing withmic stopping (fo* Andr^c did not like them, 
but I knew I should lias c found some pleasure, perlups irci- 
ficial, tn them) through the Prc-Ilaplvichtc rooms ('And 
)er, Andr^c,' I said, *)*ou declare that Millais is scr) bad, 
and I ccrtainl) grant )ou that almost always he is bid. but 
look It that tiny picture tn svhich a woman in a pate yellow 
gown IS seated under a blue umbrcUi beside some tiny red 
Bowers wlucii look like Luca Signorelli s — how good that is’ 
Now come, you arc often unjust m your judgments, and 
e\cn you and I, who belies c we arc open minded, will be 
MCtims of a foshiomblc opinion’), we went oscr to the 
portnit-piintcrs, amongst whom 1 is as especially ghd to 
lind Reynolds again, and Ins Robmetta, so triangular, 
voluptuous cruel, and frank 

Three day's after my arrival, the hotel porter (who, 
although I was a guest of no importance, was very fncndly 
towards me, because be spoke Frcncli witli 1 very pure 
accent, so that I give him an opportunity of displaying a 
talent, and this is a mucli more potent cause of good feeling 
than a tip) handed me a letter, the ty'pcwrittcn address of 
which presented the most astonishing appearance, its lines 
heaving up and down like a stormy sea some characters 
being blue and others red, quite mcaninglessly, and yet this 
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untidiness and incoherence, far from offending the eye, 
succeeded, on the contrary, by an astonishing victory of 
man over keyboard, in giving that cold mechanical writing 
the air of intimate and privy courtesy in a handwritten 
address. When I opened the letter, I was stirred when I 
found it signed ‘Desmond Farnham’, and read that he was 
inviting me to lunch that same day, at half-past one o'clock. 

I did not note, when I was recounting my conversation 
with M. de Norpois, how greatly surprised I had been to 
learn that my favourite novelist was the brother of Lord 
Shalford. Certainly I had never cherished that prejudice, 
foolish enough, but widely spread amongst intelligent men, 
which consists in regarding talent or genius as reservations 
of the commoner classes, and refusing to recognize them if 
they appear in a man of high birth, or even in one who 
merely mixes in the best society (which, in the seventeenth 
century, would have meant denying genius to die author of 
the ‘Maximes’, and in the eighteenth to Saint-Simon), but 
Farnham’s name, and the nature of his novels, had always 
led me to imagine a gende, shrinking, solitary man, traits 
of character which I could not rpadily associate with the 
name of the Shalfords, famed and gallant Cavaliers in 
Stuart days, who for three centuries have been giving Eng- 
land a numerous band of ministers, generals, admirals and 
viceroys. Andr^e, who made ‘Detretd her favourite com- 
panion in the hotel reading-room) informed me that after 
the name of Lord Shalford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
9th Viscount and 15th Baron, d^ere occurred this entry: 

Brother living: Honble. Desmond Farnham . .'. educated 
at Winchester . . . secretary of ^nbassy . . . Colonel . . . 
War, 1914— 1918 . . . D.S.O.' So pot only was the frail and 
delicate author of ‘Tiziano Sorelli' the son of a lord tem- 
poral, but he was also a diplomat and a colonel; and yet 
(although Debrett, with strange | shamefacedness, did not 
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add that he >\3$ one of ilic great witcrs of our time) there 
could be no doubt about lus tdcntit), a rctcliiion which 
forced me to a total rcfisluonmg of tltc image I lud fomicd 
of him, just as 2 lud to do, eicn more curioush, a feu diw 
later in the Hou<c of Commons, where 1 Ind .asked to be 
taken, when a Labour member rose to question Sir Austen 
Clumbcrlam on certain points of foreign pohc)*, and I 
pleasant!) picnired to m)*sclf tins man of tlic people patiently 
training himself m the moments he snatched from his 
manual toil, and poking o\er the map of Lurorc and its 
histoi)' when he came up from tlic mine or out of the work- 
shop I isl ed m) guide the inmc of this soaalisr, and he 
told me w iihout further conunent tlut it w as Arthur Pon- 
sonb), which I accepted as quite satisfacior) Well, it liap- 
pened a few da)*s later tlut M dc Norpois w as speal mg of 
Kmq Cdward VII in m) presence, and 5,i)ing, 7r was not 
cas) for him to fo’^nc Artliur Ponsonb) lus opposition, for 
after all, as he said, Ponsonb) was bom in the purple’ I 
ashed \/!uc this phrase miglic mein, and M dc Norpois, 
looking at me with some surprise, replied 'Wlut could ic 
mean, except tiue Anhur Ponsonb) was bom in Windsor 
Castle?' — which ga\c me )cc one more proof thic we do not 
pcrcciic rcalit), but pcrcciic wlut we believe to be reality, 
for I lud m all good faith been admiring the hcrcditit)' 
fcatiucs of a great aristocrat as tlic toil-wom face of a 
worker And when I became more famihir with diem, I 
took great pleasure m those complicated names of English 
iamihcs, and mst as rranjoisc at home loved repeating to 
herself tlut the son of the Due dc Gucrmintcs wis die 
Prince dc Liumcs, and the sons of the Due dc la Roche- 
foucauld were the Due dc Lnneourt ind the Prince dc Mar- 
sillac, 50 I was delighted to discover dut die clurming Eric 
Phipps, who wis at tlic British Embassy in Pans, was de- 
scended from the Marquesses of Normanby, due the eldest 
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son of the Marquis of Hcadforc is char Earl of Bcctivc wliosc 
pleasure it is to do electrician’s jobs (so thar in many 
London houses the maid will come in and announce, 'Lord 
Bcctivc, ma’am, has come about the bcUs'), his second son 
being called Lord William Taylour, and even such blended 
historical and topographical itiformation as chat the Duke 
of Westminster’s family name is Grosvenor, and the Duke 
of Bedford’s, Russell. 

It had been my hope to lunch alone with Desmond Farn- 
ham, but when the burlcr who opened the door of die small 
Chelsea house to me, widi tortoiseshell spectacles planted 
on his very youthful features, and having at once the air of 
a student of an eminent family and that of an overgrov/n 
child (an aspect which all British butlers have in my eyes, 
on account of their striped trousers, which, in conjunction 
with their silk-lined coats, brings back to my mind that 
costume known as 'Eton’, so much so that even to-day, 
after encountering him a score of times, I cannot set eyes on 
die venerable and almost centenarian butler of the Duchess 
of Surrey without thinking of a senior schoolboy), took my 
overcoat, I saw that other coats were already lying on the 
seat where he placed mine, and I gathered from his haste 
that I was the last arrival. For I had not yet learned chat in 
punctuality the English are the second people in the world, 
the first being the Swedes, who, if they are invited for seven 
o'clock, arrive in a body two seconds before seven and only 
press the button of the door-bell at the precise moment 
when the hour strikes so as to enter then in a steady stream 
while the seven strokes are sounding, like chose figures in 
the Strasbourg cathedral clock who emerge at noon from 
their gilded abode, while the English, Avith more indulgence, 
grant, if absolutely necessary, a respite of two minutes (but 
yet some of them do not grant that, for Lady Oxford said 
to me one day: ‘I don’t wait for anybody, except the King’). 
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I had barely time to obser^’c as I entered the drawing-room 
that the decoration was French, and Second Empire, for 
Farnham came up to me at once with a very kindly smile, 
whilst I murmured a few words, to which, however, he did 
not listen, for he was engaged in presenting me to Lady 
Shalford, his sister-in-law, to Lady Patricia Crawley, to 
Lord Shalford, his brother, who was like Sargent’s portrait 
of Lord Ribblesdale, and to Osbert SirweJl, who looked 
like Sacha Guitry m his youth, a brief formality after which 
the conversation was resumed as if I did not exist, a conver- 
sation which It was difhculr for me to follow, primarily 
because it was in English and extremely fast, but more 
especially because its theme was the life of certain mysteri- 
ous beings whom I did not know, and who in any case, 
being mentioned only by chcir Christian names and even, 
frequently, by their nicknames, were impossible for a for- 
eigner to identify. Lady Patricia, %vbo hid ^ust returned 
from Italy, brought news from Florence; 

'Aidous and his wife are flourishing; Aldous is working 
on a long novel. Sybil is with the Berensons. Diana is at the 
Lido, Tiny at Danieli’s. Your father was away, Osbert. 
Gladys is at Siena with Mr. Wilkins, who’s getting more 
and more like Queen Victoria; I went to their place 
and Mr. Wilkins met me at die station himself in his 
Packard.’ 

It was plain that the very names of Mr. Wilkins and 
Gladys contained an inherent comicality, invisible, as it 
seemed, to me, but no doubt luminous to the initiate, for 
whenever they appeared in any sentence, everybody laughed 
except myself, who literally did not know what to say. I 
had rehearsed a few amiable remarks, quite genuine though 
certainly awkward, on Farnham' s books and the influence 
they had had on my life, but I now felt tliac it would be not 
only ludicrous, but shocking and inept, to utter them, and 
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SO I could only try to ask in a whisper who Gladys might 
be, at which he laughed without replying, and asked Lady 
Patricia to explain Gladys to me. 

‘It’s a long saga,’ said Lady Patricia (and I set myself the 
problem of deciding whether the word had been restored 
to fashion by Galsworthy and his Forsytes, or whether, the 
other way round, Galsworthy had used it because it had 
remained current). ‘How is one to begin, Desmond? Ten 
years ago Gladys was Gladys Weston. In those days she 
was a young American who, shortly before the War, took 
London by storm in a single night because she turned up 
at quite a serious party dressed in a man’s jacket and with 
white satin trousers. Her husband was Douglas Weston, 
who had a good voice.’ 

‘And for whom, you remember,’ interrupted Lady Shal- 
ford, ‘she extracted some lessons from old Van Dyck, who 
no longer gave any to anybody, by just going and sitting on 
his doorstep until he agreed to receive her.’ 

‘Do you remember the little studio, Desmond?’ said Lady 
Patricia to Farnham. ‘Gladys and her husband’ (she went 
on, addressing myself) ‘had rented a small studio down here 
in Chelsea where the greatest musicians in the world used 
to come. You heard Cortot, Pablo Casals, Arthur Ruben- 
stein, Chaliapin. About four in the morning the music 
stopped, and everyone went to bed, just anyhow, on the 
divans covered with cushions which went right round the 
studio. Most of the musicians were going back by the 
morning boat-train, and they used to leave there straight 
for the station. Sometimes one would go with them. It 
was charming. And then the War came, and the studio was 
closed, and that was the end of Gladys Weston in London.’ 

At that moment we went in to lunch, and while the 
young Etonian with his tortoiseshell glasses passed round 
the caviare with such a perfect air of it being a matter of 
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courtc tlut I mil) took lum for a butler. Lad/ Patricia 
w ent cit 

*In Ncu York, apparent!), tlic Wcitom vvenc on liaving 
an amusing tune Gbd) s >\cnr quite mad, but real!) durm- 
in/1) so She used to steal iJic firemen’s axes m Braidna/ 
theatres, and lease tliein m taxi-obs, and then she ssould 
put an adsemsement in tlic Ynw Icri Tir'd sa)mj’ 'Left in 
a taxi, firtnun's axe stolen ftorn *nicatrc Guild Please 
return to htrs Glad}5 Weston Rcisard * A fortnight 
aftensards sfic lud a letter from the taximan 'Madam— I 
beg pardon for not lu\mg returned die axe sooner, but I 
lusc lud cramp tn the sto tucli If )'ou still need ic, ic is 
at )*our disposal ' 

And so the sara of GIad}*s Weston uas unfolded through- 
out lunclicon, Lad) Patricia alternating w ith Lad) Slulfo^d 
Jikc iJie neo pans of a GreeJ^ clionis I uas rold limv Weston 
was dead, and hov Glad)S lud married i \cr) rich banlcr, 
tv ho nas mentioned only b) bis Clmstian lumc, Eduard, 
and boss, tslicn tra\cHing ssith Lduard in Nets Mexico she 
bad caught siglit, througli die door of tlic railna) carnage, 
of an Indian tvlio tool cd just Id e Queen Victoria, and had 
said to Ldviard, Tm sorry, darling but I lose dut Indian 
and ril lute to lease ) 0 u ' (A phrase sshich crublcd me to 
suppose, diough it ssas not said ilut the Indian ssas Mr. 
Wilkins) These stones sserc told in i scry agreeable sem 
of humour, and I should luse found them most amusing 
iiad I not arris ed at farnlum's ssith the absurd but per- 
sistent idea dut It svas m) duty there to make exposition 
of my* soul, and Iikcssisc to gamer cxicc and fresh ideas 
regarding the soungcr English svTitcrs, ssith the result due 
I svas wadually overcome by despair nlicn I saw diat an 
hour svnich I had so much looked forward to ssas being fnt- 
tered away in chatter which, diough possibly charming was 
ccrtamly poindess For a moment the presence of Lord 
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Shalford, who was a member of the Cabinet, led me to hope 
that my taste for the serious might be satisfied, and that we 
should at least have some talk of English politics, but he 
gave a long description of the state of health of two of his 
friends, Stanley and Austen, so that I ceased listening until, 
surprised at the interest Farnham showed in these medical 
remarks, I asked him who these two gentlemen were, and 
received the reply ‘Stanley Baldwin and Austen Chamber- 
lain, the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary’. 

But now, as I was on the very point of yielding to my 
despair, it turned out to be just this conversation on Sit 
Austen Chamberlain’s illness that saved me, for Lady 
Shalford said: 

‘At last. I’m glad to say, they’ve managed to convince 
him that he must take some rest, and he’s going to take a 
sea-voyage. I went to Hatchard’s this morning to Jfind some 
books for him.’ 

‘I hope, Alice,’ said Farnham, ‘that you remembered my 
Americans?’ 

‘Of course,’ she said. ‘I sent him the “Bridge”, tlie 
Willa Cather, and “The Great American Band Wagon”.’ 

In this way books were introduced, and for a quarter of an 
hour diey remained on the stage, which at last enabled me, 
as I so eagerly wished, to hear Desmond Farnham talking 
of literary matters. In point of fact, he and his friends 
talked of them in a way quite different from that in which 
a French gathering of die same intellectual standing would 
have done. Flere again, authors were referred to only by 
dieir Christian names, so that it took me some time to 
realize that Arnold was Arnold Bennett; Virginia, Virginia 
Woolf; Harold, Harold Nicolson; and Maurice, Maurice 
Baring; moreover, pedantrj^ was so scrupulously avoided 
that one sometimes had die impression of an affectation of 
nondialance and frivolity in passing judgment. Lord Shal- 
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ford, in p.inictilar, a nimt ciiltivared man, tried to make 
one believe tkic lie read notliing bur detective stories and 
only went to see ‘myster)*’ plays, and when his brother 
recommended Gcrlurdi's Tutihty* to him — ‘It will amuse 
joti, Howafti; jou know' such a lor alKiuc Rossta'— -he asked 
with fciyncd apprclicmivcncss, ‘But isn't it rather Virginia 
Woolfivk* Whcreujvon his wife said to him, ‘Really, j'ou'rc 
intolerable, Howard. , . . You pretend )ou don't under- 
stand "Mrs. Dallow ay" and jmii simply can't put the book 
dow n.* 

'Not at all, Alice! Hie miih is tlut I try to understand 
because I'm jealous of jonr high-brov^ fnends, . . . It's 
perfectly tnic, Patricia, Alice is icmbly high -brow, you 
know’. . . . She IS quite asiiamcd of me m front of )ou, 
Sitwell, or m front of M. jean Cocteau vihen he comes to 
see us ar Amtbes,' 

‘Oh. Howard. . . . How' ran joii say I'm high-brovv? 
Why, I'm simply terrified when 1 do liappen to find myself 
amongst a Bloomsbur)’ set!' 

During my stay in Cngland I vs as ver)’ often to hear the 
two expressions which lud just taken me by surprise (I 
mean 'lugh-brow* and 'Bloomsbur)’’), and although their 
meanings were outwardly \cty different, tlic former indi- 
cating a physiognomical trait and tlic latter a district in 
London, yet in point of fact the)’ were both applied to one 
particular group whose xsthctic and litcrar)* judgments 
were regarded as important, consummate, not to say 
extreme, by the \cry people wlio spoke of them ironically, 
for, like those saints whose virtues touched the hidden 
hearts of the agnostic patricians who sent them to the tor- 
ture, the aloof and subtle critics of Bloomsbur)’ perturbed 
tlaesc English spirits who were tlic most hostile to their 
tastes, leading them to voice their glorying incomprciicnsion 
with a vigour the very excess of whida was ata immediate 
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pointer to its weakness. The timidity of the all-powerful 
Lord Shalford, a Secretary of State, in the face of this group 
was not feigned, for a few weeks later I saw him reduced to 
speechless uneasiness when confronted by an old lady living 
in a thatched cottage near Cambridge, who had written a 
book on John Donne which had been praised by Blooms- 
bury, so that really it is a great mistake to say, as people 
will, that the intellectuals in England have not the same 
status as they have in France. True, they have not, and 
would not wish for, the same position in society, but by 
the very fact of this detachment they maintain the unim- 
paired lustre and the consecrated character which are the 
only fitting attributes of intellectuals. 

Greatly pleased by Lord Shalford’s ingenuousness, 
whether feigned or actual, I manoeuvred myself into closer 
proximity to him, and asked him whether, as he was the 
Air Minister, he had had occasion to meet M. de Norpois 
in the course of the recent negotiations. 

*Yes,’ he replied. ‘And I feel a certain admiration for M. 
de Norpois as one who, unlike so many European states- 
men, is no slave to formulas. It is to America, and in a 
more general way, to the popular Press, that we owe the 
dangerous habit of the “slogan”, the telling phrase, on 
which a minister imagines he can construct both a pro- 
gramme and a platform, and of which he merely becomes 
the servant. Your friend Norpois certainly has a taste for 
formulas, but he likes them multiple and contradictory, and 
this leaves them for the most part innocuous. If he is not 
altogether my diplomatic ideal, that is only because he is 
too perfect a diplomat, a quality which inspires a certain 
distrust in one who has to deal with him. I have always felt 
that the best negotiators are men like Mr. Balfour, who will 
pursue a conversation with unwavering precision, but will 
always keep an air of being lost in some erudite reverie or 
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of maiang a mental fnmtarion of a Greek poet, or else, in 
a difTcrent but equally effective 5t)’Ic, men like Lord Derby, 
whose jovialit)* and, as )*ou call it in France, 'V'eir hn 
tnfanr, preclude any lurking Machtavcilism.' 

Now, obviously, nothing could have been more likely to 
interest me tiun these observations of Lord Slral ford's, and 
I should lusc enjoyed them keenly lud ! not received the 
impression wliilsr sve ss'crc talking, tiue he was inexorably 
c)‘cing the light-coloured uppers of my boots, uppers for 
which I was not really responsible, as my bootmaker liad 
j>ersiudcd me before 1 left t!ut these kid uppers were fash- 
ionable in England, and I now noticed, not only tirat I svas 
alone in advertising my lower extremities with tins startling 
conspiaiousness, but even ilut cver}'body cIsc’s were ex- 
tremely old, and Lord Slulford's indeed almost m boles. 
Now this indifference to elegance, tins loyalt)* to things old, 
struck me as admirable virtues, contrasted with which the 
insolent newness of my almost svhite uppers smick me as 
ostentatious and damnable. I was conscious drat nothing 
accorded less with my cluraacr than a desire to attract 
attention by sucli meins, tlut, on die contrar)', I lud 
ordered these luteful boots through a craving for conformity 
and simply because of my bootmaker's remarks, but of this 
Farnlum and his friends knew nothing, and, thinking dut 
diC)' ivould doubtless judge me by diis detail and by a few 
awkward words which had not (my English being only mid- 
dling) cxaaly conve^vd my thouglits, I fch desperate. But 
just when I w-as painfully and clumsily taking leave, con- 
vinced dut I must have left a verj' bad impression on these 
Englishmen and that they would not invite me again, Fam- 
'ham suddenly asked me, with a great deal of kindly con- 
cern, what I proposed to do in England. I told him it was 
my intention to remain for a few weeks so as to see die 
English country-side. 

r 
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‘A good idea/ said Lord Shalford. 'You ought to come 
and stay somewhere near me, in Surrey. , . . Look, there 
is a beautiful house that has just been turned into an hotel 
by an old friend of mine. Major Low. ... You know 
Ashby Hall, Desmond?’ 

‘A capital idea,’ said Farnham. ‘That’s it — he must go 
to Ashby Hall, and as we’re all going to Bosworth, my 
brother’s place, next week, we can be neighbours’ — turn- 
ing towards myself with these last words. 

And with the sudden discovery of this- extreme kindness, 
determination to be pleasant to me, amongst people 
whom I thought I had shocked, not to say disgusted, I felt 
such a surge of inward happiness that I now saw them as 
the mosc interesang and charming group of peopie I had 
ever before known, and when I returned to the hotel I sang 
their praises to Andr^e with fondness and vehemence. 

‘You know,’ I said to her, ‘I think they’re right. We 
ought to go and stay near them. I should greatly like to see 
one of these great English houses, and it will be very pleas- 
ant to have the Shalfords as neighbours. I shall try to get 
an invitation for you too, and in any case we shall be able 
to take lots of walks together, for Ashby Hall is in splendid 
country. What we must do is to hire a car for the time 
of our stay, and we can send Tuttle by rail with the 
trunks. . . .' 

Andree call^ Tuttle, who was of course in the next 
room, for she never moved far away and when not working 
for Andree remmned reading ‘Home Chat’. Tuttle gave us 
a look of authority, self-effacement, and dignity, and awaited 
Andree’s orders. 

"Tuttle,’ I said (and for an instant she turned a surprised 
head in my direction, then fixed it again towards Andree, 
judging, I suppose, that although she could not, alas, 
suppress me, soil the sounds emanating from me would 
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then, b) refraction from Andr^c, rcadi her from a proper 
dircaion) 'Timlc, u e arc potng to sray at Aslihy I lall. It 
IS a countT)* liotcl lying betueen Guildford and Dorking. I 
don't know which station is die nearer. . . . You arc to go 
there with die luggage We slull go by car, bur we slull 
liaic to find .a cluulfcur. 1 1 now tliat this is .all rather com- 
plicated. « . . If yoj fetch me a nme-tabJe, I shall tell you 
die time of your tram As for the car ... ’ 

Here Tuttle stopped me, gently and firmly. 

*If you will just tell me, ma'am*, she said in a tone of 
polite rcproacli, *wlut time yaau wish the car to be at the 
hotel, and wliat time I ought to meet you with die luggage 
at Ashby I lall . . , 

And sure enough, at the appointed time, in front of the 
door of the Hyde Park Hotel, we found a car dnven hv a 
French cluuficur whom Tuttle Iiad somehow* or other ais- 
covered in London widim an hour or two, and when ivc 
amicd at Guildford that evening, we likewise found Tuttle, 
there m Andr^e's room, having already unpacked our 
trunks, and seemingly luving spent all her life m this house, 
and yet being ready to leave it without any regrets at five 
minutes* notice. 

The hotel Lord Slulford lud told us about was an old red- 
brick manor-Iiousc, which Famium liad told me wis beauti- 
ful and not unlike Ham House, where Lord Dy'sarc lived, 
but for the first few day*s I could not succeed m grasping 
this beauty, which, for all I could see, was no more than 
that of any other brick house, for our aesthetic pleasures arc 
built up of unconscious compansons with examples we have 
already encountered and recorded, and just as during the 
first days of a sojourn amongst Negroes or Eskimos, all the 
women seem to our eyes ugly until the moment when a 
certain picture of the norm of the Negress or the female 
JEskmio enriches us with that seemingly eternal idea, m the 
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light of which alone we are able to view objects, so for 
several days Andr^e and I were always surprised to read in 
the guide-book, ‘Note at Dunsfold the Clock Hotel, one of 
the finest Georgian houses in England’, and then to see a 
quite ordinary house, its porch, with a triangular pediment, 
resting on twin white pillars, while its red facade was 
relieved at the top by a narrow band of stone with only a 
trace of carving. Well, a week later we were both in love 
with this supremely simple architecture, delighting to draw 
each other’s attention to the exactness of the proportions, 
to the perfect grace of this or that sash-window, to the fan- 
light surmounting a- doorway, or to the colour of a brick 
here and there, its half-vitrified red recalling the glowing 
warmth of some Egyptian jewel. 

Round Ashby Hall spread a broad, mown lawn, its 
tightly-stretched carpet seeming to be nailed down right 
against the walls of the house, and ornamented by four 
immemorial yews clipped in the form of gigantic bowls, 
the insides of which seemed as if they might have formed 
as it were a darkened rest-room, had not the eye distinguished 
the monstrous network of their thick twisting stems, the 
foul framework on which that luxurious, almost insubstan- 
tial, shell of bosky green was stretched. Beyond a white 
rail lay wide meadows with a stream flowing through them, 
and these, being as free and untamed as the lawn was trim 
and clipped, made a pleasing contrast with the latter. This 
wide stretch of land was doubtless marshy, for the grass 
covering it had the shaggy, wavelike, and almost aqueous 
appearance of water-plants, a sea of rushes and tall sword- 
like stems whose tide, when the wind stirred its yielding 
surface, beat against the strong, solid breakwater of the 
lawn. A few miles from Ashby Hall rose the high hills of 
Hindhead, covered with yellow furze and with heather, 
the dead colours of which I liked, the crackling rosy purple 
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and dull green, that aspect of being at once dead ^\ood and 
flowered beds which imcstcd these hcatlis (as those m Scot- 
land) with a subtle and mystenous charm Furtlicr on, the 
road ran through a small town, old and flowery, a black 
clock face wicli gilt numerals jutted out, slightly askew, 
o\cr die High Street, the white mn widi its bhek beams 
sail bore the same name as in the days w hen die Portsmouth 
coach came cantering in beneath its archway widi the post- 
boy cracking his whip The litde grey -stone houses, with 
their tivin bulging windows, had kept their lattice-panes 
cross-hatched with lead Andr^c was surpnsed to noace 
how the old house-fronts blended decorously with those 
standardized shop-fronts which seem in England like the 
Uitmottven of urban life, the red pediment, flat yet noisy% 
of Woolworth’s, the rounded, multiple and \ery unpharma- 
ccutic window of Boots’, and the glazed tile senp of W H 
Smith & Son's, Booksellers, but I tried to show her that the 
peculiar genius of England lies in her incorporaaon of a 
quite mi^em life within an antique setting, and that a 
small town like Guildford is a \ery close image of the mind 
of a young Englishman as shaped by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for that mind, like the charming houses of this 
steeply-pitched High Street, w ill be found to contain a am- 
bered building of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
occupied by an intellectual Boot's or Woolworth (say Freud, 
or Einstein, Ltd), a character which makes the English 
High Street very different from the American Mam Street, 
because in the latter neither the intellectual nor commercial 
branch-shops have found a pre-existing and picturesque 
framework waiting for them to step into, and are left to 
provide their own background, modem, sail and mono- 
tonous 

To Andr^e and myself, who had both been devoted to 
English history and English literature, nothing was more 
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scfmtis, which infincd xhtlr ease of manner, their courtcs)% 
the surface calm of their faces, a smoothness tlur incsitahly 
reminded me rf tlieir synnyv, wclhirimmo:! turf, 1 lud 
been tempted at (int to rci^ard thc<e Cngitshmcn as blissful 
and m’emitne. Bur little b) little, as I came to Knms’ them 
hetirf, as much by my persO’ul ohstnattons as by the 
stones of Desmond Famlum, with wham I lud reached 
terms of intimacy, I discos ned ilut the tranquil tone of 
their soices ssas capable of maslm^ the same passions and 
sufTmnos ilot stir other mm; thus, Loni Slialford really 
did feel ahj Ivfonc his wifc*s hiph-bron fnends, and Des- 
mond. telling me of die s eded los es of a fnend of his, de- 
jenl>fJ hou this man’s jealousy reached swell a pitch tlur 
IS lien a chims)* hmteis, at a nicr-party on the Tlumes, did 
nor allot him a place in the same iKut as the woman he 
s\as fond of, he jumped into die water m cvenmg-dress to 
rejoin dus lady (w Inch confirmed Sfendlial's dieoiy, for no 
rrenclinun, from sheer pride, w-ould lusc done such a 
dung), the difference: benscen the Fnghsh and my Conci- 
nrital friends residing in the fact tlur these dramas, for all 
their sioicnce, left no trace on tlieir pmh checks or m their 
blue c) cs, but were enacted on a different plane, far remosed 
from the obserstr and yet coincidmo with the perfectly 
tranquil presence of the hero lumsclf, rather like those 
secondary* piaurcs wluch a cincmatograplicr will sometimes 
tlirow upon the screen simultaneously with the principal 
picture, to evoke a memoiy* or surest a companson. 

One evening (we lud been staying at Asliby Hill for about 
a fortnight) I vv*as struck on my way back there by a curious 
and quite pow crful sensation which I recognized as tlvit of 
wonted liabimdc. Tor the first time since being m Cngtand 
I seemed to be ’coming home’, and on analy’stng this impres- 
sion I found ilut it arose from my memory Iviv ing gradually 
recorded, exactly and infallibly, die pictures which made up 
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the Ashby road and the park surrounding our house. I now 
knewj when I saw a certain white rail beside which stood a 
cottage of grey stone with its windows framed with lead 
strips, that a hundred yards further would bring me to the 
beginning of a long alley of lime trees, and sure enough, one 
minute later, the real alley of limes actually arrived and set 
itself with scrupulous accuracy over the one already out- 
lined in my mind, this evoking in its turn a clump of three 
oaks, a dark curtain of yews, a rose-garden, and once again 
the three oaks, the sombre yews and the vivid roses of 
nature came and played themselves in the concave matrix 
which, graven within me by an artist of marvellous accuracy, 
was awaiting them. Now the sentiment of 'home' is nothing 
else than this coinciding of our expectancy with reality (an 
impression that is agreeable because in all of us, as a legacy 
from the long centuries of terror when the universe, a mon- 
ster with unknowable reactions, made men afraid, there 
survives a taste for whatever is fixed and familiar), and it 
had needed only a fortnight for this impression to become 
as powerful to me in this foreign land as it might have been 
at Combray, or later at the Hotel at Balbec. And so, reflect- 
ing that what was true of places was true no less of persons, 
that now Desmond Famham as once Bergotte, now Lord 
Shalford as once the Due de Guermantes, were becoming in 
my eyes straightforward characters whose reactions, whose 
ideas, nay whose very answers, I could foresee, discovering 
also that, if I let myself go. Lady Patricia would soon inspire 
in me those sentiments which I had formerly owed (different 
though they were) to Gilberte, then to Albertine or the 
Duchesse de Guermantes, I realized yet once more that our 
sentiments are independent of the objects that give them 
birdi, and that we carry with us to new places and even into 
new countries, certain possibilities of emotion which all, 
sooner or later, find in our environment their means of satis- 
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faaioi, A rt^ecuoi \\S\ch mjHic Knc fcii me also to 
question the ss'orth of mtiona! sentiments if, after seeding 
in til) rrs life tlic scntnicnwl equivalents of all the ele- 
ments in m) pait life, and after findmr as I said jmt notv, 
Ashb) Hall fc' , I andxam fer Bergotte, and Slul- 

ronl Abhc) fer d c Guermantes mansion, t Iwd not not«l 
ilut after tlic fxpenment, at the sen Itottom of the rctOT, 
there remained a sert of indcseTihablc residue, slight but 
irreducn>le. and sudi ilut not all m^ enV?-u oiuld nrov^ucc 
an Dii^hsh substance tvith nhicli u liad anj aflinit), a 
residue that seemed to me unsatisfied, almost plamtuc, 
j>otvcr!css to achieve a stable compound with anjnhing in 
tn) present enwmn?ent, and nhieJi, b} tts mtatn^ortc 
presence (just as some slight al'emnon m the O'bit ol a 
planet, comtanr, vexatiom, and incaphtablc b) an) maihc- 
nutical error, ts proof to the astronomer of die existence of 
some imisiblc hcavenl) bodj) made me contmiuU) aware 
of die presence, the dtsunr. veiled, silent, and )ct unmis- 
taJjiblc presence, of Prance 
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PRESENT AND FUTURES 




RrtATivm' 

I 

A TOUCH OF INTINrn' 

'"OEAUnrUL,* $hc «id, ‘arc ihc arcl^tccturcs of God.* 
JDArotjnd m ihc clcaming crcits of snoi.v nngcd the 
\*allc)* ttidt a diamond circlet. Snmv covered one aide of the 
!k)!1ow, a mantle of pines the other lulf. In its dcpdis the 
grass svas of an almost liquid green; lure, pale trees seemed 
to be mirrored in a terdurtms lake mdi white banl-s. 

*I.ook dcTATt at the road beneath our feet/ said I. 'Do )‘OU 
see those deep parallel nits made by the cart*s\ heels? Just 
imagine ilut down in the hollow’ of tl«t bend, in bcmccn 
those two curves of upturned snow*, there arc living cenain 
creatures of infinite smallness, invisible to our eyes, “Let us 
admire," the)* arc sa)ing. “these snowy crests and the 
architeaurcs of God. ..." * 

*And arc the)* wrong’’ she said. ‘Was it not an intel- 
ligence which made this road, and fashioned the curve of the 
track and this twofold lurmony of the bend’’ 

‘Human intelligence/ I answered. *It is titc will of a poor 
being, ignorant ol the aims of the Universe and seeking only 
the maintenance of his fleeting and frail cicistcncc. . . . 
Our friends in the rut arc at this moment w orshippmg the 
work of the farmer's cart, not the work of a divine ardutecr. 
“Wlio know's whether the astounding order which you and I 
think we can discern in the world, may not be in its turn, the 
manifestation of the activities of some vase animal which, 
8j 
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on some inconceivably gig‘^^cic planet, is seeking its love and 
nourishment?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she said. ‘But that animal, v/ith its love and its 
food, still forms a part of God’s plan, just as the farmer’s 
cart docs, and just as you yourself, with your doubts, do. . . . 
Do you remember the day when we went to the obsciwatory 
to see the sun-spots?’ 

We were on the bridge of an interstellar liner. The aged 
silver-haired astronomer called out the longitudes to the 
celestial steersman. The cupola swung round towards a dart 
of light. Projected on to a white card, the spots looked like 
some leprous disease of the sun, the livid purple bruise from 
some blow. Solar storms, said the astronomer. Nobody 
knew much about it, said the astronomer. (The evening be- 
fore, another scientist had shown me cups of ceils under the 
microscope in his laborator)\ In a circular world grey plains 
were sprinkled with lakes of darker tinge. Little was known 
about the morphology of cells, said the biologist. Nobody 
knew much about it, said the biologist.) The sun-spots 
looked very like the cells. Shapeless landscapes. Inhuman 
landscapes. Probably the surface of the Earth would look 
tlius to a dweller upon Sirius. ‘Spots,’ the Sirian would say, 
‘shapeless spots,’ — and it would be Paris, and this garden, 
and ourselves. Under his eyes he would have our sufferings, 
our hopes, a day of revolution, a day of festival. Under his 
eyes he would have the Paris of July 14, 1789, or the Paris of 
November ii, 1918. ‘One degree to the left,’ he would say to 
the man under his cupola, ‘shapeless granular formations.’ 
In the cells also, and in chose black chromosomes, living 
beings were reviving at the fires of the microscope their in- 
finitely brief existence. ‘It has been calculated,’ they were 
saying, ‘that the Great Light has been flooding the Universe 
for one hundred billion chromosome years.’ 
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The aipola lumed. the rollers swi \ died round, the tele- 
scope swung up. ‘Venus,' S4td the astronomer as if an- 
nouncing the neat station. 'In the realm of the scars/ said 
the astronomer, *deatlis arc more frequent titan birtlis. Tliis 
uniterse lus begun; this uniterse will end. It lus begun its 
ending. . . . Stick a stamp on a pennv' (said the astron- 
omer) ‘and put ilic com on tlic Obelisk, If the height of 
the whole is taken .is representing the time tliat lus elapsed 
since the wxirld came into being, the penny on tlut scale 
represents the time since mankind has walked the canh, and 
the thickness of the stamp the time since parts of mankind 
luve been civilized. , . . Add one stamp for each five- 
thousand-year period of avihzation, and carr)' on until your 
obdisk IS as high as Mont Blanc. You w ill still be far from 
ilic probable duration of man's future. Tins image, vv Inch 
I borrow from my colleague Sir James Jeans, is more or 
less accurate. And it is consoling . . . But the day will 
come when not only man, but also the Earth, and tlic 
Universe too, will return into Nothingness. . . . Perhaps 
it was but a fieeting diought due crossed the mind of 
God.' 

Tlic helmsman announced Venus. It w*as a pale pink 
globe. ... I diouglit of a postage-stamp ... or a moun- 
tain of postage-stamps. And Homer’s three diousand years 
of veneration. . . . Fame — lulf a postage-stamp, I re- 
flected. ‘I wonder who the devil created this world,' said 
Byron, 'and the fdlow's of colleges, and women of a certain 
age, and myself more partial larly?' 

‘The Universe,' said the astronomer, 'is finite in space as 
in Time. It is curved, and after millions of years light 
comes back upon icsdf. Ic is almost empty. Imagine that 
the Grand-Palais contained nothing but three or four parti- 
cles of dust, and you will have an idea of die distances 
separating the stan of the Milky Way from cacli other. 
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Beyond that, you would have to go thousands of miles before 
you found another grain of dust. . , 

To bring us back to the metal staircase of the terrestrial 
landing-stage, die cupola creaked, turned, and sank. I won- 
der, thought I, who the devil created this v.'orld? Who the 
devil created this curving and almost empty world? What 
mind was it — a mind impossible even to imagine — that said 
to itself; ‘I am going to throw a few specks of luminous dust 
into a corner of the Void. Upon one of tlicsc specks, d.irk, 
chilled, and just like thousands of others, lose in an in- 
finitely small globule of the Infinitely Great, wiiich in itself 
is but a globule of the Void, I shall bring into being some 
living and sentient matter. I shall allow it to imagine that 
the whole world, the stars in their courses and tlic abysses 
of the hc.avcns, arc only a stage upon which purely human 
dramas arc enacted. And then, to a few, I siiall grant the 
power to measure the vastness of the abysses, the vanity of 
dicir oivn existence, and the obscurit)' of my designs . . / 
— what mind said these things? 

The spiral staircase touched land. A door opened. Tlic 
heavenly bodies restored us to the light. 

'Put on your hat,’ said die astronomer. ‘It’s easy to catch 
a sunstroke.' 

Beware of a touch of the sun. Beware of a touch of the 
infinite, I thought. On that terrace at Meudon shone the 
human sun, nearer than that of the scientists. That ball of 
fire, unable to consolidate itself, was familiar and obvious. 
Galileo was wrong. The astronomer was wrong. A litdc girl 
in a green dress was kicking a rubber ball widi scars painted 
on it. A train was crossing the viaduct. White smoke rose 
above the roofs. Seated on the benches of the Grand- 
Dauphin the Meudon mothers and their children were 
warming themselves in the real sun. The world was vast 
and beautiful. Something on our own scale. 
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I LIKE the abrupt due into an unknown life uhieJi one 
gets from a rcnnrk caught on the umg Tins morning, 
on the pavement m front of t!ie L)c^c Pastair m Netull) 
(the dr) leaves, brovvm and cracUing, were sliding along the 
asplultc round me IiI c skaters), I ov ertook an elderly couple. 
Tlvc wife w'as stooping, thm and )cIIow, the lutslMnd vei)’ 
upnght, with a white beard. ‘You cntici/x everything,’ he 
was saying sadly, 'you criticize everything, you don't like 
anybody% and it's all because you're old and plain.’ Wliat a 
subject for a Flaubert novel, I reflected, or perhaps for a 
digression of Proust! Tlic ageing w Oman’s v levv of the w orld, 
a view altering not because people and things liavc diangcd, 
but because the face becomes lined, because the l^y 
shmcls like those dead leaves. 

'To argue against Carlyle’s "fire-eyed" despair is futile,’ 
I thought .ns 1 passed on beyond tlic old people, 'because it is 
to argue against Carly Ic's digestion ' Wlicre lud I read tliat 
the evening before? Oh ycsl In an essay on Pascal by Aldous 
Huxic)'. He spoke there of those individual views of the 
world, impenetrable each to others, whicli men take as 
truths and yet arc merely projections of their own states. 
Speak for yourself, Huxley w’as telling Pascal. V.aldry’ once 
told him: ‘The eternal silence of these infinite spaces docs 
not terrify me. But the intermittent clutter of our small 
finite societies gives me reassurance. . . .' A sick man’s 
philosophy, said Huxley. The fevered ascetic could not 
89 a 
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comprehend both sensuality and happiness. Making a 
virtue of necessity, he decked out his weakness with pious 
epithets. Pascal’s ‘intolerable headache, griping of the 
bowels, and sundry other ills', made it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to be a pagan. His sick body, 
as Huxley says, was naturaliter christianum. And (Huxley 
continues) not only did he accept sickness for himself, but 
he tried to impose it on others. He wanted mankind to 
accept a metaphysic and a psychology which presupposed 
dyspepsia, insomnia, griping of the bowels, and headaches. 
‘Those of us, however, who are blessedly free from these 
diseases will refuse to accept Pascal’s neuralgia-metaphysic, 
just as we refuse to accept the asthma-philosophy of a more 
recent invalid of genius, Marcel Proust.’ 

Huxley is not far wrong, I reflected. (The children were 
emerging from the Lyc^e; each mother picked out her own. 
The wind was gathering strength. The leaves no longer slid, 
but rose spinning together like flights of crows). Huxley is 
not far wrong, but it is clear enough what a modern Pascal 
would retort; it is clear enough what Charles Du Bos would 
retort. ‘Speak for yourself,’ Du Bos would say in his turn to 
Huxley (and from his window one would see the basins of 
Versailles and the bronze deities, and on the wall that lovely 
portrait of Keats), ‘speak for yourself. I find nothing less 
satisfying than that philosophy of the healthy and sensuous 
humanist, that universe of the hedonist physicist, the scien- 
tific dionysian. And nothing could be more spurious, for 
man can soar above his own body, and the sick mathe- 
matician calculates as well as, or better than, the athlete 
* • — *But I am talking for myself,’ answers Huxley, ‘for 

myself and for those like me. That is my whole theme. I 
am a relativist in morality, as I am in metaphysics and in 
physics.’ And rather sorrowfully Charles Du Bos would 
light his pipe. 
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Yes, I reflected, it would be an interesting discussion, 
but, like all disaissions, a vain one, for the cosmos of Huxley 
and that of Du Bos arc impenetrable. Leibniz was right. 
Each one of us is a monad, ctcnnlly sealed. Stay, what was 
tliat phrase which had once struck me so much’’ — *And the 
brain of the person we !o\c best. . . .' I w%as taking a course 
on the early Greek philosophers. Tlic bcnclies w’crc hard 
and narrow, I was a student. Beside me on the tiers >vas a 
fair-haired girl who filled my unwerse, ‘We arc alone,* the 
lecturer was saying. *Wc arc alone, ctcnully alone; we know 
nothing; w c sliall never know' anything; and the brain of the 
person w’c lotc best remains irremediably closed to us/ I 
looked at my neighbour, imagining beneath her liair that 
bony wall, liard and brittle, and irremediably dosed. 

‘Private unwcrscs,’ said Huxley. (Black twigs were falling 
from the trees, and stood tremulously upright m tlic road- 
way.) Prnatc universes, with no link of communication 
between them. Tlic relations benveen Tolstoy and Tur- 
gcnicv for instance. Tolstoy blames, Tolstoy is a man who 
passes judgment. On tlic evening at IsnaTa Poliana w'hcn 
Turgcnicv, to amuse the children, showed them how the 
cancan was danced m Pans, Tolstoy solemnly noted m his 
diary: 'Turgcnicv, cancan^ depressing.' But to me, as a 
spectator, Turgcnicv is neither less great nor less profound 
than Tolstoy. He is a w’cak man. He himself w'ould show 
his thumbs and ask: 'What can a man do with thumbs like 
these'’ How could his universe be anything but different 
from that of Tolstoy, a strong, brutal, passionate man? Or 
from Dostoievski’s? Or from Zola's? 

In nearly all cases the formation of the individual cosmos 
can be reconsmicred. There js education. I read chat 
Ramakrishna beheld the goddess Kali in his trances. Tliat 
is a world which I know I cannot enter. Whatever befall 
me, even if I become mad I know that I shall not see the 
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goddess Kali. But set my birth in a different country and 
cram my childish brain with other images, and who can say 
what my view of the world might have become? Byron 
discerned in the Universe tokens of the wilful activity of a 
cruel fate hostile to mankind. I myself see a powerful and 
pitiless universe, indifferent to the individual. Who is 
right? Byron was reared amongst the Calvinists. An in- 
firmity, a sequence of unfortunate accidents, and travel in 
the East had moulded his fatalism. The optimist philosophy 
of Meredith is that of a good walker. Amiefs sentimental- 
ism is physiological. The equilibrium of George Sand . . . 

It was beginning to rain. A group walked past me, three 
girls, working girls no doubt, laundresses I dare say. One 
of them was carrying a big white basket, and was speaking 
with an obvious passion that gave her eloquence. 'Well,' 
she said, hf you force me to it, very well. I’ll tell you the 
whole truth ... I wanted to have a velvet dress. . . .’ A 
dive into another private universe. ‘The eternal silence of 
these infinite spaces terrifies me,’ said the sickly ascetic. 
‘I’ll tell you the whole truth — ^I wanted to have a velvet 
dress . . .’ says the laundry-girl. When she is old and plain 
she will find the world hateful, and an old man will teU her 
that she doesn’t like anybody. Not only is the cosmos 
individual, but it alters with age. Who ever thought like 
Marcus Aurelius at twenty? When the passions settle down 
with the wearing out of the body, one’s philosophy takes on 
more serenity. The man who is ill or dying rejects tlie 
philosophy that served him in health. In one single day the 
normal man changes his philosophy ’ ten times over. The 
atheist has his moments of mysticism. ‘The most religious 
of men,’ I remarked to S., who is a devout Catholic, ‘doubts 
at least once a day.’ — ‘Oncel’ he answered. ‘A hundred 
times a dayl For my own part, I think that the man who 
believes fully in his religion for five minutes a day is a great 
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believer.' But most men do not .idmjt these things They 
ha\c a spintml patriotism, and exercise i mental censorship 
o\cr tlicmscivcs Tlicy arc, as Huxley says, clum mists of 
mysticism, cham mists of agnosticism And )ct, I won- 
dered, IS there not a common unnerse whicli would embrace 
all these umv crscs, a country of die momds, a trudi dne is 
communicable? For, I rcficacd as I reached my own door, 
if I can understand PasaFs um\crscandHuxIc)*s tinncrse, 
I am approaching a sjmtlictic uniscrsc which seems to be of 
a different sort. Tlut truth is rclativ c, is an absolute truth. 

But just dicn my kc)' slipped into the lock, and my 
unnerse was transformed 
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THE MYTH OF MYTHS; OR, THE 
RENUNCIATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 
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I N Ins preface to the ‘Letrres Pcrsancs', Val(?r}' lias shown 
chat the era of order is the empire of fictions. Human 
societies arc made possible by the acceptance of serviceable 
'mydis. It is untrue that incest is forbidden by the Gods. It 
is untrue tiiat Justice always overtakes the guilt)'. It is 
untrue that Jupiter protects those wiio sacrifice victims to 
him. But if a large number of men lend the support of 
credence to sucli ‘houses of enchantment’, chat will suffice 
to enable these structures to provide a shelter for these men. 

The pagan images arc succeeded by the Christian and the 
civil images, but civilizations arc always supported by 
abstract fictions. The Law is strong, not because of the 
omniscience of the police (nothing remains easier chan the 
unpunished crime), but because tlie myth of the Law has its 
temple in our spirit. Kings, Ministers and Parliaments 
hold sway, not because they represent a real power (their 
armies are only composed of their own subjects), but because 
a convention admitted by all sees in their persons an in- 
carnation of the fictitious forces. 

And dien, ‘in order, heads become bolder’. The myths 
and conventions are scrutinized disrespectfully; their true 
nature and their transparent weakness are exposed; men 
resent the obedience they have given them. The individual, 

94 
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whose desires have been so long dammed hy this iimginar)* 
wall, reproaches himself for his scniples and cowardice. Tlie 
day of the emancipated and the ‘enlightened’ mind is dawm* 
ing. Smcerit)' and txsoluiion become myilis in their turn. 
The com cn non of ihcuncomentional, the most tj^rannical of 
all, succeeds the other. 'Disorder and the status of iej£iiCt 
of phpica! siolcncc, rcsisc at the expense of order.* Before 
long there must come a renewed ‘desire for police or for 
deads*. 


00 

Such, for die ten or iwchc diousand years since men has*c 
existed and h\ed under governments, Ki\c l>ccn the ebb and 
flow of human societies. Tlic Roman Umpire did not out- 
live the myths which it liad dciHed; the ensuing disorder 
made the fortune of the Asiatic theologies. Tlic eighteenth- 
century philosoplicrs, believing tlut diC)* recognized the 
myth underlying royal power, cut olT a King's head m order 
ro convince chcmschcs chat he was a mere man, and then 
placed a aown on the head of a man in order to worship 
the myth of an Emperor. 

Arc men, then, fated to this alternation of order and 
disorder’ Muse civilizations necessarily crumble one after 
another? Arc the sulTcrings of an.ircliy the only dung that 
can recall ’US to a respect for those conventions without 
which no society can live’ It seems as if some wiser race 
would break free from this Wheel. But the conventions 
accepted by other days arc not necessarily the best, Tlicy 
sometimes require transformation. How would they be so 
transformed if not by those who deny them? 

(m) 

The reality of History would seem to be something more 
complex than this <yde of Order — Disorder — Desire for 
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RENUNCIATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

(0 

I N his preface to the ‘Letcrcs Pcrsancs', Val<?r}' has shown 
chat the era of order is the empire of fictions. Human 
societies are made possible by the acceptance of serviceable 
'myths. It is untrue that incest is forbidden by the Gods. It 
is untrue that Justice always overtakes the guilty. It is 
untrue that Jupiter protects those who sacrifice victims to 
him. But if a large number of men lend the support of 
credence to such ‘houses of enchantment’, chat will suffice 
to enable these structures to provide a shelter for th&e men. 

The pagan images are succeeded by die Christian and the 
civil images, but civilizations arc always supported by 
abstract fictions. The Law is strong, not because of the 
omniscience of die police (nothing remains easier than the 
unpunished crime), but because the mydi of the Law has its 
temple in our spirit. Kings, Ministers and Parliaments 
hold sway, not because they represent a real power (their 
armies are only composed of their own subjects), but because 
a convention admitted by all sees in their persons an in- 
carnation of the fictitious forces. 

And then, 'in order, heads become bolder’. The myths 
and conventions are scrutinized disrespectfully; their true 
nature and their transparent weakness are exposed; men 
resent the obedience they have given them. The individual, 
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whose desires have heco so Icnr, dimmed b) this umgtmr)* 
wall, rcrrojcljcs himself fo^ his scruples and cowardice Tlic 
dav of the ciTsancipated and tlic *cnhq;htencd* mind is dawm- 
ing Sinccnt) and resolution become m)ilis in their turn 
Tlic comcntionof the uncomcnnonal. the most t)*iannica! of 
all, succeeds the other 'Disorder and the status of d//arfe, 
of ph) steal siolcncc, muc at the expense of order/ Before 
long there muse come a renewed ‘desire for |K)lice or for 
death*. 


00 

Such, for die ten or rwchc iJiojsand }cars since men Ime 
existed and Inctl under poicrnments, lu\c been the ebb and 
flow of human societies The Roman Empire did not our- 
luc the mjths which u lud deified, the ensuing disorder 
made the fortune of the Astatic theologies Tlic cightccnth- 
cenrur)* philosophers, belies mg tiue the) recognized the 
m) th undcrl) mg ro) al pow er, cut off a King’s head in order 
to commec ilicmscls cs tlut he ssas a mere man, and then 
placed a crown on the held of a man in order to worship 
the m) th of an Emperor. 

Arc men, then, fated to this alternation of order and 
disorder’ hfust cts liizations neccssanly crumble one after 
another? Arc the sufferings of amrcliy the only dung tint 
can recall us to a respect for those oonscntions without 
which no society can live’ It seems as if some wiser nee 
would break free from this Wheel But rlie comenrions 
accepted by other days arc not ncccssirily the best Tlicy 
sometimes require transformation How would they be so 
transformed if not by those who deny tlicm? 

O'O 

The reality of History would seem to be something more 
complex than this cycle of Order — Disorder — Desire for 
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Order, Conventions — ^Upsetting of Conventions — ^new Con- 
ventions. The myth begins by being a myth, that is to say, 
an affirmation, verbum, a word, and is then made flesh. The 
myth is graven upon the human body. After ten thousand 
years of life in society, the thinking and sentient man is not 
the same as the wild man of the primseval forest. The 
appetites of the individual remain strong. He still suffers 
from the repressions and constrictions imposed on him by 
the Laws. But upon the individual instincts there has been 
superimposed a social instinct. 

The complete individualist who rejects the Conventions 
to attain self-mastery (Gide’s ‘Prodigal Son’ and Byron’s 
‘Corsair’), finds neither equilibrium nor happiness. The 
herd is there within him, despite himself. It is not by 
‘society’ that he stands condemned: society is a myth from 
which man can free himself. But the image of society that 
exists within each one of us is not a myth, but an indestruct- 
ible reality. The herd instinct is as powerful as hunger or 
thirst or lust. The man lost in the desert and certain of 
never again setting eyes on men, who yet killed a child or 
violated a girl, would have no further peace with himself. 
The Law Court is a ‘house of enchantment’, but ‘the moral 
law within our hearts’ is not. A sin against society, or 
against God, can be imaginary, but not so the sin against 
man. The social man was a fiction, but from that fiction he 
was born. 


(iv) 

So a distinction must be drawn between those new, and 
also quite formal, conventions, which remain for us as 
images or words, and those others which, assimilated by 
hundreds of generations, have become things of instinct and 
substance. The former may become objects of criticism or 
revolt; but revolt against the latter is rebellion against one- 
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self, of whtch die indt\idual will rensh Tlic sense of 
modest) IS ncidicr Victorian nor Clinstiin, but human 
Marriage laws will cliangc, mimare itself nil! pcrlwps 
\anish to give place to new ferns of union but a certain 
sextul discipline, like courage, will retain a saluc of its own 
Prnatc cjcpcncncc shows us tliat the m)th thus trans- 
formed into instinct is mo*‘c potent tltin rii) social or dtsinc 
comcntion I do not belies c tlut I sluU be stnicl b) Jose’s 
thunderbolt if I break mj oath, nor do I belies c llut 1 sltall 
be damned if I fail m a solemn promise, but I do know dial 
I slnll despise m)’sclf if I do not 1 cep a promise made to a 
child Justice lias been a m)'xh, but men Imc ended b) 
creating the Gods 


Cv) 

Eicn when die social myths base become instincts, can 
they withstand die analy sis tlut betray's their hidden nature’* 
The end of the Roman Empire saw philosophers who, for 
reasons of political prudence would lu\c liked to prem up 
the images of the Gods on their plindis But Jupiter failed 
as a scuiccablc convention from die day tlut he was recog- 
nized as a convention Suppose tlut die Prodigal Son 
having obsened m his mind and flesh th^c strong resist- 
ances of socul nature, is able to label them and recall their 
origins will he not then have exorcised them* 

It seems to me that the human spirit can escape this form 
of destruction, and even that the whole mental drift cf our time 
ts towards et respect for certain fictions acc/ptrJ as fetsons 
Science is renouncing the knowledge of die absolute, and 
no longer claims to build up a true svstem of the world It 
puts fonvard hypotheses which enable us to explain known 
facts, and seem also to enable the forecasting of facts un- 
known It is ready to alter these hypotheses should they 
cease to accord with the phenomena The scientist is c^uitc 
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awnrc that tlic electron is a Herton. but in so far as our means 
of observation enable us to judge, everything happens as if 
this fiction u'crc a reality. One clay, the electron will doubt- 
less be condemned. But this acceptance of relativity docs 
not make science an impossibiliry. It ensures the solidity 
and the future of science. Jupiter dies when he is recognized 
as a fiction, because his priests had pointed to lu'm as abso- 
lute. But tile liypothcsis dors nor die, ir is transformed. 

It is dcsimble that politics, following the example of 
science, should renounce a knowledge of the absolute, and 
consent to respect conventions (known to be such) so long 
as they remain useful. Anger against political myths is no 
less insane than would be a rebellion apainst the ether or a 
rising against the Hertzian v.'avcs. The King of England is 
a myth, but a convenient, and therefore a venerable, myth. 
The right of property is a fiction. Ir is permissible to regard 
that fiction as out-of-date, .as likewise to consider it in- 
defeasible, but to hate it is comical, and to worship it is 
puerile. Science cannot live without hypotheses, nor human 
societies without those im.agcs. A people destroys one 
system of conventions only to bow down before another. 

(v/) 

Myths arc condemned by relativity inasmuch as they arc 
dogmas, but qita myths they arc upheld by it. The human 
mind is simultaneously aware of its impotence and its 
strength. Impotence, in its straining after an absolute; 
strength, in its readiness to limit the search to purely 
human ends. Many political and moral conflicts in the past 
have sprung from the refusal to admit that conventions were 
no more than conventions, or from the refusal to understand 
that, notwithstanding their conventional nature, they were 
necessary. It would seem that our time is at last ready to 
accept images qua images. We know Justice to be a myth, 
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but we also know that no socicc)% no human life worthy of 
being lived, an sundve without it — ‘Docs this generation, 
then, believe in nothing?' — Say ratlicr, tiiat it desires free- 
dom to treat fictions as fictions. But what docs that matter 
if it believes in the necessity of the fictions? Wliac docs it 
matter if it believes in the mytli of mytlts — in the necessity 
of maintaining human society through respect for contracts? 
‘The era of order is the empire of fictions.’ 



IV 


CREATION OF THE GENEVA MYTH 

O VER n great pare of this planet men arc protected 
against all violence by the transparent and fictitious 
sword^ of Justice. 'You can go unarmed from London to 
Paris, says Ramsay MacDonald. — ‘Because of the police- 
men, answers Paul-Boncour. But the policeman himself is 
a fiction. The instincts of several thousands of passers-by 
arc not restrained by that single man in uniform in the 
middle of die Place dc I'Opcra or Piccadilly Circus, but by 
the majority of civilized men, of v/hom the policeman is the 
symbol and who would rally, if need be, to the defence of 
the law. In practice the police only rarely appeal to this 
unwritten contract. The State asks nothing of us because 
we have promised it everj'thing. So great is the strengdi of 
societies that in diem the image takes the place of acdon. 
In the oldest periods of history diis image has to be some- 
thing real; a sword is borne before the early kings and rods 
before the consuls. Then the image itself becomes super- 
fluous, and the mydi holds sway by force of a habit of trust 
and of unspoken consent. 

n yet diese hidden forces, ensuring so silendy and 
easily die ttanquillity of individuals, seem to be impotent 
when whole peoples are concerned. Of dieir own accord 
men give up wearing coats of mail and walking abroad 

lOO 
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armed, and, in order to protect wlut the)* hold most dear 
(their persons, tJjcir families, their goods), they place their 
trust in words and images; but they arc afraid of each other 
as soon as they view each other in the form of nations* 
They set up courts of intcmatioail justice, but luve no faith 
in die power of these tribunals. And their lack of faith is 
enough to nullify tlut power in actual fact. The mydi can 
exist only in the minds of the faidiful, 

(ifi) 

Wliat would the Geneva myth have to be, in order to 
ensure peace in the world? It ivould liavc to be to the 
relations of the peoples wlut the Justice mydi is to those of 
individuals. If all the denizens of the civilized world could 
be brought to believe, (a) dut any conflict between them 
would be judged with as mucli impartiality’ as can be ex- 
pected from a human tribunal; (i) tlut die decisions of this 
tribunal cannot be infringed without facing a clash with 
invincible powers; and (c) dut every nation in the world is 
ready to join a League of Nations, so dut any possible 
aggressor may be treated as a bandit, — then the notion of a 
revolt against the sentence would be manifestly absurd. Such 
a revolt would only occur as it were accidentally, like a crime 
in a well-policed country’. The peoples, like individuals in 
the past, would luve accepted the rule of law. The myth of 
the intemadonai tribunal would be bom. Like all myths, 
it would operate through its fictitious presence, and at 
Geneva the aeroplanes of the League of Nations would 
correspond to the policeman on duty at the doors of die Law- 
Courts. 


Qv) 

To certain Frenchmen it seems that the Geneva myth 
could have been brought to birth by the Protocol of 1924. 
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But that Protocol was rejected by Great Britain, as the 
League of Nations itself was rejected by the United States. 
To Frenchmen that attitude resembles that of a vigorous 
individual who says: ‘Nobody has greater belief than myself 
in tribunals and in the necessity of justice, but don't ever 
count upon me in putting a decision into execution.' The 
instant result of such a resolve, if adopted by all the citizens 
of a country, would be a return to the state of nature and 
individual self-defence. The myth of public security would 
be destroyed. It would no longer be possible to walk abroad 
unarmed. All potential thieves and murderers would be- 
come such in fact. The man refusing his signature to the 
social pact would find himself forced to endless combat, 
whereas, under ‘the empire of fictions’, he is never called 
upon for his promised support. 

In international life things might well be likewise. If one 
country, tempted to attack another, were sure of mustering 
against itself the whole economic, financial and military 
power of the world, the act of aggression would not take 
place. The participants would have nothing to give because 
they would have promised everything, whereas between 
1914 and 1918 they were brought to give everj’^thing because 
they had .promised nothing. 

(v) 

The tragic character of this epoch lies in the fact that 
peace could have been assured in it, not for always (men do 
not build for eternity), but for a long time, if the peoples 
so desirous agreed upon the method of its maintenance. But 
whereas a Frenchman desires to bind himself and bind others 
by a contract similar to the social contract, the English and 
Americans view such a contract with misgivings, and decline, 
in their own words, to become ‘policemen for the world'. 
But the policing of the world would be a pacific under- 
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Hiking. Tlicrc would not be much to do. Tlic poltecnwn 
keeps t!ic pc-see by !us presence, not ivitli his fists. Ic needs 
nothing mo.-c iJian the imJgc of 0 bIod;jde, the phantoms 
of great fleets ready to stars c the pcaccbrcakers, to impel tlic 
s\*avcring statesman towards a lawful solution. In New York 
the trafljc policeman is replaced at nit;ht hy a r«l lamp, but 
the driver pulls up avhen confront c<{ by ilut symbol. 

(vO 

Respect for such a mydi does nor imply tluc men Iiavc 
suddenly become good, generous and rcasotublc, nor even 
tkit ihcj' luve forsworn the use of the instiriuion of Geneva 
for the safeguarding of ilietr |>artinilar interests. Tlic atti- 
tude of the nations towards the League ought to be tliat of 
nvo individuals laying tlieir cause before a civil tribunal. 
Eacli is anxious to svm his case, but at die same time the 
dispuants arc citizens subject to the laws. Tlicy pay their 
taxes, and therefore their judges, and they never question 
die actual idea of the court. Tlicre arc many who think n 
cliimcrical to imagine tliat a similar state of mind could one 
day become due of the European governments. Pcriups our 
grcat-grandcliildrcn will luve even more difficulty in under- 
standing how it was dut men, for several thousand years, 
were able to believe in die mydi of war. But ic is also 
possible tluc weaknesses, misunderstandings and ivavcrings 
may render the acceptance of the rule of law impossible, in 
due event, as the advances of destructive science arc swifter 
than those of the minds who conceive it and ought to stem 
its current, we should behold all too soon the end of a 
European civilization. 
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THE ABSOLUTE IN THE RELATIVE 

O RDER and disorder arc co-cxisccnt in the universe. 
Order, because man observes fixed Jaws tlicrcin; dis- 
order, because the desires of Jiving beings do not coincide 
dicrcin with actuality. The aim of cvcty civilization is to 
profit by natural order to induce a human order. Experience 
has shown that this is possible. 

The natural order allows of the forecasting of events, but 
docs not allow of this in cvcty case. In particular the happen- 
ings that affect us most, those depending on the passions, are 
unforeseeable to the scientist. The human order allows of 
forecasting in more frequent instances because it is abstract. 
Societies built by human minds, and based upon a few simple 
principles, are more readily intelligible tlian the complexity 
of the natural universe. 

Order is a good in itself. The possibility' of foresight is the 
most precious good. Nothing is more distressing to man than 
doubt and anxiety. That is why ceremonies have from primi- 
tive times been pleasing to the peoples: by controlling words 
and actions they suppress for a moment die anxiety of expec- 
tation. Ceremonies are to be found in every civilization. The 
Soviet Government has its own as die Catholic Church has; 
the pygmies of Central Africa have theirs, and the citizens of 
Washington theirs. It suffices to witness ‘ParsivaL to realize 
that if the theatre resumed its ceremonial character it would 
recover its ancient prestige. Europe will begin to exist when 
there are European ceremonies. 
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Order IS a good m itself, ind therefore c\cr)' orginization, 
ocn if It be bad, is sometlimg better than aairchy Tlicrc, 
no doubt, lies the sense of Goethe’s sa) mg due he preferred 
an injustice to a confusion I prefer an injustice to a con- 
fusion, because confusion is itself injustice But die lovers of 
order must as far as possible make read) the padis of jusacc 
Unjust laws open the way for disorder 

Law s arc 'the nccessat) connections arising from the nature 
of things’ Tlic) arc the relations between two orders — the 
order of insurutions, and the order of facts Where a con- 
stant connection exists, the v iriation of one tenn is matclicd 
b) that of the odicr Whenever facts clunge, institutions 
muse alter Neither the Roman Empire, nor die Holy 
Roman Cmpirc, the absolute monarchies, die plutocracies 
which today arc stjicd democracies, nor the nilc of the 
Soviets, arc external fomis Tlic data of a problem being 
what they arc, onlv certain solutions arc possible, but if 
the data arc modified, the first solutions cease to be true 
Peoples, like individuals, arc alwajs on a eight-rope none 
can stand there motionless 

But docs not human nature contain certain fixed elements 
to vvhicli there correspond certain fixed elements m laws’ If 
one term of the connection (facts) contains constant alongside 
of variable data, muse not the other term (tnstttuttom) be 
composed in the same manner? 

One primary fixed element appears to be die survival mall 
human beings of an aninul nature alongside of a social nature 
Tlic 'original sin' of the Bible and the 'repressed uncon- 
scious' of the psychiatrist, arc but names for diac violent, 
lusting beast which has to be chained and placated Laws, 
both religious and civil, have to resolve this twofold problem 
They are well framed when they maintain an even balance 
between protection and liberty, badly framed when they go 
beyond the point of balance between the two tendencies 

II 
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Puritanism is an example of bad laws in the direction of 
excessive protection; and others no less dangerous in the 
direction of excessive freedom can be imagined. 

The bonds of the family arc a second fixed element. An 
institution like marriage has been altered to allow for eco- 
nomic and spiritual changes. But the principle holds good. 
Women have not found happiness in complete emancipation. 
The psychological data in the problem of the child are no 
longer entirely the same as they were a century’ ago, but a 
large number of these data have not altered. It is prudent to 
be slow in adjusting codes to ephemeral standards of moral- 
ity. One function of law is to keep the verbal expression 
jfi-om outsti-ipping die instincts. 

Supreme amongst the constant data is the need for order 
itself, and the concomitant necessity of a hierarchy. Human 
order is an abstract order whicli is valid only through clarity. 
Where everybody is a ruler, that abstract order will find itself 
supplanted anew by the anarchy of the world of passions. 
The social order can be stable only if the relation 

institutions . _ .... 

IS constant. Every variation m that connection 

facts 

is matched by an injustice, and every injustice by a disorder. 
The unwavering care of die true friend of order is to adjust 
institutions to facts. Disraeli made die Conservative Party 
a popular party. That was no paradox. An intelligent 
conservative is aiways a reformer. 



VI 


POLITICAL STABILITY IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND 

L ooking at the history' of France and England dunng 
the past (c\v years, one is struck by the frequency of 
political oscillations m France. To many Englishmen it was 
particularly surprising to see the French Cliamber upsetting 
a ministry in the course of sudi weight)' deliberations as the 
Nawl Conference, as also to obscr\c the downfall, on the 
first day of its life, of tlic Cabinet which liad replaced it. 
‘Such a thing,' says the Englishman, ‘is inconceivable in our 
country'. In England, if the voting in the House of Com- 
mons showed that a stable majority was impossible, the 
Prime Minister would take steps to dissolve Parliament, and 
a general election would show just where the real majority in 
the country lay. Why isn’t it so in France? Why don’t the 
French modify a constitution that makes continuity of 
policy so difficult?’ 

0 ) 

It is misleading to lay the blame for political instability in 
France on the Constitution of 1875. That Constitution docs 
not forbid the formation of great parties caking their turn in 
power, as the Whigs and Tones, Liberals and Conservatives 
did so long in England, or as the Democrats and Repub- 
licans have done in the United States. It allows for, and 
admits of, dissolution. 

In point of fact, no President of the Republic has exercised 
107 
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this right since 1877. Marshal MacMahon then dissolved 
the Chamber, but he did so very clumsily and at the wrong 
moment, and the electors retorted with a slap in the face by 
returning the same majority. Ever since that abortive move, 
the idea- of dissolution, which ought to appear both lawful 
and natural, has become associated in Frenchmen’s minds 
with .the idea of the coup d’etat, an image which has haunted 
the Republicans since the 18th of Brumaire and the 2nd of 
December. After more than forty years the memory of Mac- 
Mahon remains an historic cause of instability by jamming 
a useful gear-wheel in the parliamentary machine. 

Now, contrast tlie feelings of a French deputy with those 
of an English Member of Parliament, towards the ministry 
in power, assuming both men to be more or less equally 
endowed with ambition and patriotism. If the English 
politician should vote against his party and help to upset a 
Cabinet, what can he hope for? Nothing advantageous. He 
will put himself outside his party, and that will make his 
re-election difficult, if not impossible. He will have no 
chance of replacing any of the ministers, as the Cabinet will 
almost certainly have recourse to a dissolution. What is 
more, this dissolution will oblige him to face fresh election 
expenses before the normal time. Even if, through some 
single vacancy, he joins the ministry without there being a 
dissolution, a commendable custom obliges him to seek re- 
election in his own constituency. If he turns against a party, 
he can do so only by carrying his constituency with him. 
That is not easy. The personal interest of the English poli- 
tician, therefore, weighs down the balance in favour of 
stability. In England no prizes are held out to the breakers 
of Cabinets. 

In France such prizes exist, and the deputy’s personal 
interest weights the scales in favour of instability. What 
need he fear if he helps to turn out the ministry? Will he be 
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forced to run the gauntlet of an election once more’ Ccr- 
rajnJ) nor, for we hate seen that custom lias hardened 
against dissolutions Will he be turned out of his own party? 
Possibly, but there arc so many parties m the Clumber clue 
he will immediately find another Will he, on tlic other 
hand, succeed to the place of the defeated minister? Ad- 
mittcdlyr, he lus a dunce The head of a government, in 
forming his ministry often tabes account of the support 
given him by this deputy or that in some skilful manocuvTC 
against die previous Cabinet Whence, to even the most 
honest of french poliaaans, comes a tcmpcacion Custom 
lus held out rewards to the upsetters of mmistncs 

00 

The temptauon would be less strong if power were dis- 
puted by large organized parties Such parties w ould them- 
selves maintain dicir own internal discipline In opposition 
they would have dicir ‘Shadow Cabinets' prepared to take 
up the real portfolios after a fav curable election Nobody in 
England at the time of the 1929 Election was m any doubt 
as to whom the King would summon if the Labour Party 
earned the day, everyone knew it would be Mr Ramsiy 
MacDonald, just as they knew it would be Mr Baldwin in 
the cv enc of a Consen ati vc victory Tlierc may be a smiggic 
vv ithin the part) for the position of leader (and such struggles 
arc frequent), but m Parliament itself a certain loyalty is 
traditionally looked for 

In France, great parties do not exist In the Chamber will 
be found Communists, United Socialists Republican 
Socialists, Radical Socialists, a Radical Left, a Social and 
Radical Left Republicans of the Left, National Repub- 
licans a Republican Democrauc Union, Independents of the 
Left, Independents, deputies so independent chat they decline 
to form part of the group of Independents, non party mem 
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bers, and a deputy who is not a member of the non-party 
party. Why this granulation of parties? 

Every people has its qualities and its faults. Each must be 
governed with due regard for both sets of characteristics. In 
governing the English, their pride must not be overlooked. 
In governing the French, it must never be forgotten that 
they are individualists. France has shown her capacity for 
discipline in time of war and in time of financial crisis. In 
calm weather the French love to criticize their captains. 
Since the two Napoleonic experiments in particular, a large 
number of Frenchmen have harboured an almost instinc- 
tive horror of any man who climbs above his fellows too 
high and too quickly. For a politician, popularity in the 
country at large is almost a source of weakness before the 
Chambers. 

This deep sense of the equality of men, this stubborn in- 
vidualism, hinders any blind loyalty to the leaders of a great 
party. In any parliamentary group, apart from a few mute, 
ingenuous and submissive figures, every deputy with a shred 
of talent thinks that he ought to be at least an Under- 
secretary of State, and that he will be. If he disagrees with 
the senior members of his group, or even if, without dis- 
agreeing on doctrine, he observes that he is outweighed by 
too many brilliant and exacting personalities, he is tempted 
to form a new group. Thus, from time to time, a little 
swarm of youthful malcontents is to be seen, and round 
them will be buzzing men who have broken away from 
neighbouring groups. 

The political game favours secessions of this kind. As no 
great party is numerous enough to assume power alone, every 
ministry leans upon a coalition of factions. To obtain dieir 
support it must open its doors to their representative men. 
Thus, a man who, in the rank-and-file of the Radical Party, 
would never have been a minister, will become one because 
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he is the prciidcnt of some social and anti-clcrical group 
which he founded himself svitli a score of friends and is 
needed b)* the ministr)‘ to round off its majorit)’. 

Tlie mctliod of recruiting ptrliamentar)* commissions, 
their inllated importance, and the hierarchical promotion 
from a rjpp:rt to a portfolio, all tend towards the same con- 
fusion. Minor posts arc coveted with iltc same intcmity as 
major ones, because the former lead to the latter. TItc pro- 
portional representation of the srvcral groups in ever)* com- 
mission produces the same mcasunnp-glass operations tliat 
go to the compounding of a new ministr)*, and lead likewise 
to the further splttting-up of factions. An ambitious man 
obtains 'his fiaance commission* bj' joining in with fifteen 
others who want something else. Finally, as successful work 
witliin a commission is the image of, and the prelude to, 
success in the Assembly itself, men smvc less there to col- 
laborate with the ministt)' tiun to lumper it and prepare its 
downfall. A Premier is so fully occupied w ith self-protection 
against his successors tiiac he lus no time left to rule, and the 
supplantcrs will complain in their turn, when die)' have 
won power, of die bad faith of their opponents. 

But diese ambitions should not be singled out for con- 
demnation. The)' exist in every counti)'. Spinoza has shown 
that men's passions arc always more or less the same, and 
dut the good institutions arc those w Inch take advantage of 
human failings to lead a nation to a wise conduct of anairs, 
just as animal- trainers make use of greed and fear to obtain 
harmony of movements. The English politician as a man is 
very like the Frcncli politician. Like the latter he is mean, 
generous, ambitious, jealous, admirable and detestable. But 
as the rules of the game are different, the Englishman is led 
to shape his political career within a team, the Frenchman 
to blow up the party. (Examples of schism exist m the 
poll deal hisroiy of both England and the Vmzcd States— 
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Disraeli and Roosevelt — but they are fewer, and their pre- 
texts lie in rather deep ideological differentiations.) 

(iii) 

Individualism, as a trait of national character, is not the 
sole reason that has prevented the existence in France of 
great parties holding power alternately. Great parties corre- 
spond to simple divisions in the country. In the United 
States, beneath the cleavage of Democrats and Republicans 
lies the opposition of North against South. In England the 
cleavage of Whigs and Tories divided the rebellious nobles 
from the partisans of the King and the Established Church. 
When that line disappeared, it was replaced by the line 
dividing Conservatives from- Liberals, which marked off two 
philosophies. To-day, although the situation is slightly 
more fogged, the cleavage of Conservatives and Labour re- 
mains fairly clear. In France the lines of severance are more 
numerous. 

Before the Revolution, France had more internal fissures 
than other countries. Privileged seigneurs, exempt from 
taxation and hardly ever in local residence, were more remote 
from the peasant than was the English squire, himself often 
close akin to the country folk and subject to the same tax- 
ation as his farmers. The Church annoyed an otherwise 
devout people by its privileges and its alliance with the 
nobility. Men spoke of ‘Church and Chateau’, and had no 
liking for one or the other. The Revolution came to widen 
this fissure between two nations. To the long-standing 
hatred on one side there was opposed, in the odier group, a 
just resentment. It should not be forgotten that there exists 
in Paris a small graveyard where the oldest French families 
are buried beside their guillotined ancestors whose bodies 
were flung into the common trench. That cleavage of Revo- 
lution and Counter-Revolution tends slowly to become 
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oMitentccI but ic has been, and std! remitnj, an important 
fcittirc of the French rolmcal landscipc Onh latcl) Oic 
president of the Radical Pari) was speal mg m inc Clumber 
of ‘Whites agimst Blues’* 

Ncn\ , ir sliould be noted ilut the dt\ isio i of Rcs-olution 
awmsr Count cr-Rcs-olution docs nor folio \ the same lines as 
that of Riches against Pmern In man. prosmccs a rivh 
peasant w ill no: ^ m the same part) as jus landlort! of the 
cMicau Tlic Riches Posert) cicasage might |X)55ibl) be the 
dniding line bcnscen two great parties — a socnlist and ^ 
conscnatisc part) Between the two (and swrhotir so mucli 
as taking into account of the innumcnblc sludes) France 
can show a set) large radial part) grouping together both 
wage-earners and middle-class people Tlierc we discern a 
new hnc of fissure Clcriahsm and Anticlcncilism whicli 
docs not imph for or against religion (ncarl) tl! Frenchmen 
nrc Catholics de farto), but for or against the politial influence 
of the Church Tluis, some modest bourgeois, thrift), 
quiet living and i hundred times more conservative tiun 
man) English Con5Crv*ativ cs will vote for the radial andi- 
datc beause of an int incible suspicion of 'the curSs* Tlic 
sentiment is astonishing w hen one knows the poverty and 
inofTcnsivc virtue of the majont) of French pinsh priests, 
but It IS linked up with inccstnl memories Tlicsc mem- 
ories turn proposals alTccting scliools and education which 
elsewhere would not be rcall) part) questions, into gnve 
politial issues 

To these mam features of the relief map muse also be 
added innumerable sccondar) folds m the land Reflect that 
France lias clefts of North and South, of industrial regions 
and agricultural regions, farmers and wine growers, tliat even 
amongst the socialists there arc nationalists and intcr- 
nationahsts, amongst the radials, purists and opportunists 
Reckon in also questions of personalities of the small 
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groups gathered round a leader because he is useful to them, 
and it can be understood why it was almost impossible in 
France to form the two large hlocs whose alternation in 
power would ensure a more stable political life. 

It must be added that, in France, the crystallization of 
such hlocs is undesirable, for the violence of political passion 
would tend quickly to give it a revolutionary character. 

(iv) 

‘Well and good,’ the Englishman will say. ‘But when 
once the powder of your groups has coalesced into a hloc 
numerous enough to take over power and uphold a ministry, 
why doesn’t it remain solid through at least one legislature) 
When a Chamber has been elected on a certain programme, 
how does it contrive to put the opposition into power? For 
that is what we’ve seen happen twice during the past year 
or two. The Chamber elected in 1924, the Chamber of the 
cartel, of the Left, ends off its four years under the authority 
of a man whom it began by setting aside — Poincar^. The 
Chamber of 1928, the Chamber of the National Repub- 
licans, the Centre, evolves so far as to make possible the 
appearance, if only for a day, of a Radical ministry. Why is 
this? And through what machinery?’ 

It is not very hard to grasp. As parties in France are rather 
ill-defined, the discipline of the groups is not strict. It is 
much more so in opposition than in power. It has been a 
little more so in the life of the present legislature. Certain 
groups have expelled deputies who did not respect the col- 
lective decisions. But the outlaw can always tack himself on 
to the neighbouring group. In the centre sections of the 
Chamber are to be found ‘hinged’ groups, half of whose 
members vote for, half against, the ministry. These groups 
exert great powers of attraction, because their medial position 
enables them always to have some of their members in the 
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mtiusm% whether it be a government representing the Right 
or the Left in the Assembly, and because their numerical 
balancing power in a majority entitles them to a repre- 
sentation proportionally greater than their effectives. If need 
be, the errant deputy will find refuge amongst the inde- 
pendents. And so an opposition, like a government, can 
always try to crumble away the hostile Mof. 

To that end, there are various paths. The ministry has 
posts, decorations, cordiality at its disposal. The opposition 
can make use of promises and play upon disappointed am- 
bitions. Above all it has on its side, first, tliat sense of 
weariness produced by any lengthy reign (T am tired of 
hearing him called “the Just” ’), and also, the inherent 
difficulties of all action. A man in power makes mistakes. 
Leave him rope enough and he will hang himself, as Disraeli 
used to urge. That is what nearly always happens. When 
the opposition feels the ministry to be shaky it can raise 
some issue which alarms the electorate, and so put the 
deputies of the majority in such a position that they must 
choose between their loyalty and their re-election. It is not 
loyalty that wins the day. 

So unstable is the equilibrium of a Chamber that fre- 
quently the movement of one sitting will alter the whole 
political situation. A famous politician has said that a 
speech might sometimes have modified his opinions, but 
never his vote. Witty, but inaccurate. Fifty votes can be 
shifted over by a deft speech, or an awkward one. A French 
Chamber is sipcepdble to eloquence. Unlike the British 
Parliament, it is not formed of watertight parties on which 
nobody can hope to produce a reaction. It contains hesi- 
tating individuals who are swayed by the passions born of 
cl^uence. I have seen Briand win over a hostile Chamber. 
IJiave seen Bnand and Franklin-Bouillon, within ten min- 
utes of each other, win the unanimous applause of the 
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Chamber for speeches urging totally opposed arguments. To 
an able tactician, no battle on such a field is utterly hopeless. 

(v) 

It is sometimes urged that there are advantages in this 
instability, and that it is perhaps even preferable to the 
two-party system. Does it not enable the currents of public 
feeling to be more accurately reflected? Does it not keep the 
deputies free from too rigid a loyalty towards a party chief 
when he is seen to be incapable of holding power? 

Nothing, as a matter of fact, proves the English or Amer- 
ican methods to be superior to the French. The American 
Constitution, it is true, ensures the stability of the Cabinet, 
but if its members are in conflict with either of the Houses 
of Congress, that stability is useless, because no measures 
can be passed into law. In England, for some years, poli- 
tical life was falsified by the existence of three parties, and 
by the fact of power being held by a minority government. 
In any case, no political institutions are good at all times 
and in all places for a quite abstract man. Answering the 
Athenian who asked what was the best form of rule, Solon 
wisely asked: Tor what people, and at what time?’ Laws are 
the machinery intended to use the individual passions for 
collective ends, just as the sail may serve the mariner to use 
the force of contrary winds to drive his vessel forward. The 
proper rigging depends on the seas he is sailing, the strength 
of the wind, the weather, and the vessel. The American 
Constitution or the British Constitution would not provide 
the right canvas for the good ship France. 

But a machine can always be improved, and the French 
one does not seem at present to be working to full capacity. 
That is no reason for scrapping it, but rather for overhauling 
it. Between the two-party system and the present anarchy of 
ambitions there should be room for a better ordering of 
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rolmcal life. Do there exUt simple rcn^dici, adapted to llic 
histcn'al formation of the counit)*, which \\ouId abolish the 
tt'cak points in die motor? TJ?c question should be put to the 
tcdsnical crpms; here one can only try to indfatc a fess* of 
the stilnerabic points. 

(c) We !uvc shosvm how the constant splitting-up of 
panics nuhes !o)*alt)* difijcult and mahes treason the path to 
power. Cannot this disnipiivc tendenC)* In: clscckca? TIsc 
Socialist Part)*, and more rccenilp the lladicais, lure suc- 
ceeded in imposinj; dtsciph’nc on their members. Would tc 
not be possible to fbnn iivc or six larjc pintcs to cover the 
whole of the Chamber? And w'ould not this re-prouptng be 
facilirated by a slight alteration of the control levers of 
procedure? l*or instance, Use method of electing commissions 
could be dunged, and any commission enimsrcd ivith die 
examination of an important project, such as the Young 
Plan should be appointed b)* die government departments. 
Tliis would mean the abolition of the prize held out to die 
part)* of fifteen members. It may seem a small reform; but 
the surgeon knows ilut it is often by touching an apparently 
secondar)' organ in a diseased body tJut die disquieting 
S)*m proms disappear. 

(i) Tlie first ads^antage of a re-grouping of parties in more 
compact masses would be greater ease m distinguishing the 
opposition leaders, and in allowing them to collaborate in 
certain qucsiiom with the government itself. Tliis usage 
exists both in England and America; csublislicd in France it 
would be indispci^ble- Polirial liberty ivould nor be 
lessened; the stniggle would go on ivith equal cnerg)' on die 
points ivhcrc it ivould be thought necessary, but tlie ruin of 
the country for questions of personalities would be avoided. 
To give a recent example, I have never yet met a deputy, of 
the Right or die Left, ivho did not admit, speaking as man 
to man, that the budget voted in March, 1930, ivas demagogic 
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and dangerous. All the good work of four years was sacri- 
ficed in a few hours. The financial consequences of these 
votes will cramp the grip of all statesmen, whatever their 
opinions, who come into power during the existence of the 
next legislature. But no party could take responsibility for 
compromising the re-election of its members by making 
them take up a hostile attitude to measures that seemed to 
have a popular appeal. An understanding between the head 
of the government and the opposition leaders would nullify 
such responsibilities by sharing them out. 

Agreement between opposition and government, when a 
matter of national interest was involved, would have to 
become a rule, and the existing camaraderie would have to 
be replaced by definite collaboration. The opposition would 
thereby lose the advantage of certain skirmishes, but would 
gain a greater measure of tranquillity for itself when its own 
turn for power came. It is striking to note how all men 
taking office in recent years have been smitten, one after the 
other, by a ‘persecution complex’. Herriot, Briand and 
Tardieu have all complained of the unfairness of the Cham- 
bers, and all with reason. The evil arises from the tendency of 
the opposition (whether of the Right or the Left) to forget 
too quickly that it is not, as in England, ‘His Majesty’s 
Opposition’, but the opposition of the French Nation. 

(c) It would be wise to widen the powers of the President 
of the Chamber and allow him sometimes to recall the 
Assembly to its true role. Control is like certain toxins: in 
proper doses it is necessary, and stimulates the executive 
system; in excessive quantities it is fatal. For some years, in 
France, the organism of control has tended to become a per- 
manent government. M. Poincar^ recently showed how the 
war period transformed the great parliamentary commissions 
into irresponsible ministries. A vote of confidence is now 
put forward almost daily, and often several times on the same 
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uibjrci. Cl«f!y ibc Govoiinunt annnt I'c pjun the nyht 
10 rtfu*^ A tifitatc* Htit eotih! nor the Trciitfent of the 
AssemMy Iy ruen tivc rtyju to pment the multiplicjtion of 
Jehates tOufh are idcnwcal with c-rc another? 

('0 

Ti^c caperti, when the)* venture to fpeah otit, mention 
thcK remcdirt and jomc othen which w-ould I'c easy to 
arrb*' 'man in the sneer’ is only to draw’ 

atteniion to the fact tJut tJic naiiorul orrannm is not at the 
moment entirely semnd. Not iliat imtalnliiy is so jrcat aa 
people outside Trance supjvse. In emain eoumnrs tlic sur- 
face looVat solid and the tift is deep. In I ranee the surface 
shows fissures and the dcpiirs arc honio^^eneotn. Precisely 
l>eeause the lines of cleavage are mnumcraMe, dicrc is httic 
real opposition between the pro^'^rammea of rlic different 
Iitads of tlic rosenmicnt. Ceitain men arc labelled 'Left', 
others 'Right . If one did not hnosv their pohiical pasts, it 
would be lurd to understand why. In any case, the President 
of the Republic ensures a rclatnc continuity by the clioicc 
of the men he calls ujyjn. TIic President appears to be 
dcs-oid of posters. Actually he is more powerful ilian the 
King of England, and can do much to correct, quite silently, 
the instabiht)* of parlumcntar)’ mstuuiions. 

Due notw iilistanding these countens eights, it i$ certain 
tint governing with care for the general interest lias been 
l>ea>ming too rare m Trance, If a few* \er)’ simple adjust- 
ments to parhamentarj’ fonnulas can (as politicians of all 
parties bc/icvc} induce person.i/ interest to coincide w’ith 
national interest, it is desirable tlut they should be earned 
out. Noiliing can purge men of personal passions, but the 
rfilc of the legislator is so to transform instituuons tiiac 
those scry' passions keep men moving along die padis of 
peace ana loyalt)’. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF LOVE 

A S the physical appearance of human beings, both men 
and women, has changed little for quite five thousand 
years, the observer is tempted to suppose that their senti- 
ments and instincts have likewise remained the same. Hun- 
ger, thirst, sleep and love remain the essential needs of the 
human body. 

But is it true that love is to-day what it was to an Egyptian 
lady of the time of Sesostris, to a Greek woman in Homer’s 
day, to a thirteenth-century Frenchwoman. I don’t think so. 
The social rules, conventional to begin with, have been 
transformed by time into instincts which have themselves 
transformed older instincts. Love, like the Gods, evolves, 
and we can distinguish certain laws of variation in the senti- 
ment. 

(a) In a society where woman is a slave, passionate love does not 
exist. 

When Achilles is robbed of his captive woman, his fury 
rises from wounded pride; he is not ‘in love’ in the modem 
sense of the term. His thoughts are not of Briseis, but of 
the men who have stolen her from him. The captive herself 
knows that she is the prize of strength, and resigns herself. 
Things remain thus so long as physical strength plays a 
large part in human societies. The woman cannot struggle; 
she accepts her conqueror. 

Helen admits the defeat of Paris and the triumph of 
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Mcnclaus Slic kts knoun die meaning of desire Yielding 
to It, she IS content to regard licrscTf as the ‘siwmcless 
woman’ But when she has seen the Greeks attacking the 
waiUs of Tro) , she resigns herself She recounts the episode 
to Tcicmachus with no cmbirrassmcnt ‘Whilst the women 
of Tro) were wailing their despair, m) heart rejoiced, for 
m) mind was changed and alrcadj I \n$ in hopes of return- 
ing to mj home, I bewailed the fatal mistake into whicli 
Aphrodite lud cast me on the daj slic led me thither, far 
from m) bclo\cd count!) , parting me from my daughter, 
from m) marriage bed, and from m) lord and husband, 
unsurpassed in wisdom and in beaut) * And Mcpciaus 
answers 'Yes, all tint )0u sa), woman, is in conformity 
wida truth ' 

Under the reign of force, one docs not seek to sanquish a 
mind, or to make oneself pleasing one takes hold of the 
object of desire, and feelings follow facts as best they can 

(t) Passionate h\e ts hom tn a society \Kherein the strength ef 
sxtal conxenticns oxemiles physical strength 

The social conventions do nor shackle men so securely as 
physical strength Tlicj arc open to argument, their validit) 
can be questioned As soon as insunct raises its voice a 
little man is tempted to think that this vailidity is non- 
existent That 1$ the moment of conflict between duty (that 
IS the social being) and desire (diat is the mdi\ idual being) 
Type of such conflicts — the story of Tristram and Ysculc 
Both respect the husband King Mark But they have drunk 
the magic philtre, and thereafter nothing could quench their 
mutual desire The philtre is to them wlut Aphrodite was 
to Helen, but whereas Helen, a woman m a primitive 
society, treated her adventure with an almost lighthearted 
common sense, Yseult can find refuge only in death 

When once a total communion is desired, when once the 
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wish is to possess not only a body but a soul, then one is 
drawn fatally towards the desire for death, for it is only in 
death that possession can be enduring. This, the true 
romance form of love, is always the source of tragedies, 
because the lovers who have enjoyed for a moment the sense 
of possessing something perfect and superhuman, long to 
make that moment eternal. But it is the nature of all things 
human to be fleeting. Only death can hold them fixed, or 
give the illusion of so doing. 

(f) In a society where men and women are nearly always hept apart 
hy work and the mode of life of the two sexes, the birth of 
chivalrous love is possible, 

I offer two examples: mediaeval society, and the America 
of pioneer days. 

Chivalrous love is a deification of woman. It cannot sur- 
vive if men and women are constantly with each other. No 
woman, even the most lovable in the world, is a goddess. 
The man who lives with her learns her moments of weak- 
ness, her days of plainness as well as her virtues. ConstanC 
proximity wears down sentiment. The face that once 
seemed so beautiful, he no longer sees. He tires of those 
childhood memories, those stories which once seemed so 
delightful, and wants to hear no more of them. 

On the other hand, when the woman is not seen, she daily 
approaches nearer and nearer to perfection. Don Quixote 
may be a caricature of the heroes in the romances of chivalry, 
but he is a caricature with very little distortion. He 
achieves great deeds for his Dulcinea del Toboso, a vulgar 
and ugly farm-wench. This is not ridiculous, but natural. 
As he never sees her, she is as good as any other woman. The 
knight-errant is, by definition, errant; he does not wear 
away his love in a common life. 

To a certain extent the age of chivalry is recalled by the 
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Amcria of the pioneers, and even (apart from the younger 
generation) by present-day America. There, too, woman is 
deified. To adueve Iiigh exploits for her sake is the aim of 
the majoncy of men. Nowadays it is a question not of giv- 
ing battic to windmills or cleaving three giants in single 
combat, but of creating great factories and vanquishing 
nvai bankers. But the goal is the same. The dollars thus 
won will be laid by the business man at tlic feet of his lady, 
just as were the trophies of vanquished knights. 

And the deeper reason is identical. It is simply tliar men 
and women see little of each orber. Tlic knighr-crrant of 
Wall Street docs not scour the Iiighways of Europe for 
wrongs to redress, but he leases home m the morning, 
lunches at the club, and comes home late. His wife goes off 
for a trip to Europe; and dius distant, she becomes die ‘lady 
of his dreams’. 

Chivalrous love is perhaps an artificial sentiment, but it 
is one dut cniunecs a man by giving him a liking for sacri- 
fice. 

The common point shared by love as it was imagined by 
the chivalrous society of the Middle Ages, and love as con- 
ceived by Anglo-Saxon societies, is a horror of real it)’. Just 
as the knight-errant refused to know what his lady really 
was, die English or American novel for a long time strove 
to convert woman into an immaterial being, almost dis- 
embodied, except perhaps for lovely eyes and rosy lips. The 
realistic nature of love in women, the strength of their 
instincts, their failings, were all wilfully ignored, and 
women themselves encouraged a literature which made their 
own game so easy to play. Byron had already noted that 
women detested his ‘Don Juan’ because tc was truthful. 
Bernard Shaw, in 'Man and Superman’, demonstrated the 
material advantage that women have m self-protection 
through a romantic convention that shackles the man whilst 
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leaving the woman herself ample freedom, just because he 
turns a blind eye on her real nature. 

But here again, the love described in the chivalrous 
romance or the English novels of 1880, is possible only in 
societies where men and women see little of each other. 

We should note that chivalrous love contains an element 
of pride which does not exist in the passionate love of, say, 
Tristram or Fabrice del Dongo. 

(J) In a leisured society, and where men and women live in com- 
pany, ajlirtatious love and a laxity of morals arise to stife 
chivalrous love. 

This transformation takes place in two stages. First comes 
leisure, which gives men and women time to reflect on their 
feelings and so teaches them to recognize the nuances, .with 
their ever-increasing subtlety and complexity. Then arise 
the moralist writers, like those of France in the seventeenth 
century. A whole people caught the taste for these analyses, 
and has kept it to our own times. 

But a society like that of the French seventeendi century, 
although it mingled the two sexes, still imposed strong 
bonds of restraint upon them. It was a religious society, 
with a powerful pressure of public opinion, and chivalrous 
love remained the ideal of its actual heroes (Louis XIV) no 
less than of its fictitious ones (Princesse de Cloves). 

In the eighteenth century, with the weakening of religious 
beliefs, and with absolutism and security, morals became 
freer. Our cause of lax morality is boredom, and boredom 
waxes with prosperity. The noble sentiments of chivalrous 
love then give place to the petty guiles of physical love. 
These are the same in all ages and all lands. Examine the 
‘Ars Amatoria’ of Ovid: it holds true for London in 1750, 
for Paris in 1840, for New York in 1930. The modern novel 
of America shows that there, too, tdie chivalrous period is 
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being succeeded by one of libertjnism. Ernest Heming- 
vny s ‘Tiic Sun Also Rises' is a book itli the same remorse- 
less sinceriiy of the noteJs of Marcel Proust in France, of 
Aldous Huxic)' In England. Tlic pioneer's respect for an 
imagmat)' \soman has sanished. Its place is aken by an 
intelligent, but depressing, clearsightedness. 

(f) Freeiem in norah leads hack to smpltr forms cj lo\e \Khi(h 
hear seme resanhlanees to the pnmitne forms. 

Tlic }'Outlis and girls of the present day, going about to- 
gether, batJiing together, arc much nearer to the anaent 
Greeks than to their oa\n parents. If we compare tlic 
axemen's dress of 1929 avitli tliat of the preceding epochs, 
avc find tlut it has a closer resemblance to tlut of the eighth 
centur)' B c. dun to due of 1840. Osbert Sicavcll has 
remarked dut the avomcn of Crete aaore short and simple 
dresses which aaould not be out of place on Fifth Aacnuc. 
Pure phpical desire, with no alloy of intellectual feeling, 
rends to assume a great place m life as jc docs in literature, 
and this attitude xvill aoubdess cause the tcmporaiy dis- 
appearance of chixalrous morals. For some years past it has 
been die young girl who is becoming romantic. It was so in 
the day of Theocritus. But the day of Lancelot was to 
follow'. 

* « * * ♦ 

What avill be the future of love’* Any prophecy is diffi- 
cult. The social value of physical strength is lessening. The 
most powerful machines can now be handled by a woman 
or child. In all things, bodily strength will be replaced by 
mechanical strength Nowadays women drive their own 
cars, and if we ever again see a war and an army, they will 
fire the heaviest guns and open the cyhnder-ups to free the 
poison-gases They can die as men die; they' can fight as men 
fight, tot a woman with a revolver is stronger than the 
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strongest of boxers. They pursue the same studies as men, 
and earn their living in the same occupations. 

How do the consequences affect love? The human 
couple was first founded upon brute conquest and upon the 
slavery of woman. True, certain societies had a matriarchal 
form and had respect for woman, but even then she was 
dependent on man, the hunter and warrior, for her protec- 
tion and nourishment. In order to dominate, she slowly, in 
tlie course of centuries, forged a weapon — coquetry, the art 
of pleasing; and gradually, with the help of poets and 
artists, she succeeded in establishing the fiction of chivalrous 
love, the humble devotion of man to woman. For a long 
time she used these weapons to conquer the strong man who 
could ensure her safety; in times nearer our own, she has 
used them to enthral the rich man who ensures her economic 
liberty. 

Economically, the modern woman will be less and less 
dependent on man. Her need for devotion will therefore be 
less. Capable of securing her own sustenance and her own 
safety, she will tend in love to seek greater equality and 
greater freedom of choice. She will no longer accept the 
masculine axiom which, in Europe at least, maintained 
that a woman’s infidelity is serious whereas a man’s is 
trifling. 

With this companion, more closely resembling a man, it 
is possible that sentiments become less acute; sensuous 
friendships will arise between men and women, to which 
they will attach less importance than formerly. This is what 
is happening in Russia, where the words love and fondness 
are under a ban as such emotions are held to sap the strength 
of political passions. Many of the intelligent youth are 
anxious for the death of romantic love. 

They are wrong, I think. Humanity would gain some 
time thereby; it would recover certain spiritual forces, and 
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be able 10 u\e cenam luxurj durges for a great sec- 
tion of men non toil But m this u Nx-ould lojc mcilculablc 
forces w Inch lu\ c been generated b) romantic lo\ c Directly 
or indncctl), u lus inspire^l our finest works of art, our 
greatest \\o 4 ji of action Nearl) ilic whole of our Western 
asilizaiion is bom of a social sjntcm based upon respect for 
%s*oman and upon the salue of lose 

I do not sa) ilut other sptems could not luvc produced 
good results Acceptable rbilosopbies luxe been engendered 
from di/TcTcnc xalucs m the far Hast But for the moment 
xxc oursclxcs luxe no xalucs to set up m replacement It can 
already be obserxed in many )'oung people tiut the lapsing 
of sentimental lox c is balancid b) gloom, bitterness, and a 
c)mical distaste for life. 

In >oung Russia die stage and noxcis displaj, especially 
amongst women, a regret for tlic romantic conxcntion It is 
impossible to find a morixe force in hfc fo replace this won- 
derful blend of phpical desire and inrcllccttul unity. ‘Phy- 
sical desire,* said Proust, *lws ilic wonderful poxxcr of gixing 
intelligence its due and of gtxing a solid basis to moral life/ 
Tlic problem of tlic generation following ours will be to 
rc-fashion (notxx idiSLinding the great scnsinl freedom w Inch 
has by now coloured our morals and xxill be slow to dis- 
appear) amorous fncndships of a kind not unworthy of 
romanuc loxe 
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HYPOTHETICAL FUTURES 

I HAVE been reading a few books written by physicists, 
chemists and biologists, on die future of their several 
sciences. Anticipations of this kind have always given me 
great pleasure; I enjoy pondering the probable image they 
offer of a mode of life which will perhaps be ours. The 
modern prophets arc modest, and for lialf a century now 
discoveries have been outpacing their predictions. In 1902 
Wells shyly announced that heavier-than-air flying machines 
would perhaps begin to be useful for warlike purposes about 
1950. To-day's scientific paradox is to-morrow’s common- 
place. 

For some years it has looked as if wireless television, the 
transmission of a moving image from a broadcasting station, 
will become readily practicable. Before long all telephone 
subscribers will certainly be able to see and hear others at a 
distance, with the aid of an apparatus which will work by 
wireless, to be called perhaps the telephotophone. Pocket 
models will enable one to continue a conversation with a 
friend during a walk or a journey. Lovers will make their 
rendezvous at 4 h. 20 m. 16 s., wave-length 452. An ether 
police will keep certain wave-lengths for the secret com- 
munication of the Government. Terms of subscription will 
enable one to reserve a fixed 'wave-length for five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes, and in a certain direction. There will be 
wave-lengths for ladies only, others for educational institu- 
tions. 
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Life ^^lll be quite tnnsfornied by tins continuous nvo- 
fold presence m image and sound Absence and separation 
nil! drop several degrees in tbc scale of sentimental vraluc 
Lying Mill become more difficult Tor some time mc sliall 
still retain control of tlic pou cr to gi\ c or m itliliold \ isual 
communication at Mill, but later, tlianks to a selenium- 
plated lens, MC shall certainly be able to transmit Mliatc\cr 
IS Msiblc from an aeroplane passing o\cr a garden or a coun- 
n}Sidc Besides, non rliac the Jong-disrancc control of 
aeroplanes by Mircicss is conceivable, mc may imagine small 
appliances mIucIi any of us could control from bed, guiding 
them over a map while a screen would display the shifting 
images of the towns streets and people over which die dis- 
tant machines were flying 

One professor of phy-sics threatens us with a more formid- 
able invention for the coming century It is certain, he 
argues, tlut human thought, being composed of words and 
images, must correspond to the emission of certain light and 
sound waves These waves it will some d;w be possible to 
capture, the problem is only one of amplifiers And there- 
after, in any conversation, thanks to a sort of radioscopc 
which everyone will Iiavc in his pocket, it will be possible 
to read the thoughts of one's friend whilst they are taking 
shape, and to ponder, simultaneously w ith him, the images 
that he is evoking Conversation will then bear 1 close 
resemblance to w hat is now a solitary and silent meditation. 
A will look at B thinking for a moment or two, then he will 
think his answer and B will watch him thinking This will 
mean the necessity of naturalness and the death of hypocrisy. 

When communication over long distances becomes easy, 
speed of transport will be less important, but obviously 
can only increase In theory, says one of my authors, speed 
IS limited only by the speed of light A more serious matter 
will be the total transformation of our methods of producing 
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energy. Coal and oil will be superseded, on the one band, by 
maritime power-stations making use of the differences of 
temperature between superimposed currents, and on the 
other, by the wind, the force of which will be collected by 
perfected accumulators. These inventions will completely 
transform the distribution of industrial regions. The fac- 
tories at present grouped round coal centres will slowly 
migrate towards districts where winds are constant. Certain 
desert territories, hitherto regarded as of no account, will 
become the most populous areas in the world. Wars will be 
fought to have and hold them. At the same time, when 
chemistry has re-fashioned most foodstuffs by synthetic 
methods, on a basis of atmospheric nitrogen, agriculture 
will almost certainly vanish. The appearance of the earth 
will change. Forests and garden will take the place of fields. 

The sources of light which we now use are extremely 
primitive. Professor Haldane has said that 95 per cent, of 
the radiations of these heated bodies are invisible. The 
lighting of a lamp as a source of light, he declares to be a 
waste of energy almost equivalent to the burning of one’s 
house in order to toast a slice of bread; and it may safely 
be prophesied that in fifty years’ time light will cost one- 
fiftieth of its present cost, and darkness will be completely 
abolished in all towns. 

That is alarming, but certain biologists are still more dis- 
turbing. They believe that the explanation of our emo- 
tional and sentimental life can be found in the abundance 
or shortage of the secretions of certain endocrine glands. 
Tnjections of the products of these glands would make 
people violent or timid, sensual or otherwise, just as desired. 
Assuming the existence of an oligarchic state, powerfully 
organized, it would be possible to inject a masterful tem- 
perament into the children of the ruling class, and a sub- 
missive frame of mind into the children of the proletariat. 
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Against die injections of the ofilcial dcxrtofs, die best oppo- 
sition orators ssould be powerless. TIic only diihcutt)* will 
lie in combining siibmissiscncss at home with the fcrocit)’ 
diat is required against the outside cnem^'. But oBictal 
science s\ouM doubtless solve that problem. 

A paradox? Certainly. Nevertheless, the following ex- 
periment was lately dcscnbcd to me by a French scientist. 

Some virgin female mice arc sclcacd, and some new- 
born mice placed beside them. Tlic growm mice go on eat- 
ing and playing and running about without paying any heed 
to the little ones, and even let the latter die b«idc diem 
without intcn'cmng. Tlic same mice arc injected wida die 
products of certain glands. Insantly dicsc amazons arc 
changed into admirable mothers; the)' arc seen to give up 
their play and concern rhcmschcs only with dicse ciiildren, 
who arc not even their own; they even die in dicir defence. 
In this case \\c arc dealing only with a simple and powerful 
elementary instinct. But reflecting on these experiments, 
we can foresee a day when skilful blends of glandular secre- 
tions will enable us to obtain sludes of sentiment of increas- 
ing subtlety. There will be joint laboratories for psychol- 
ogists and biologists, wlierc novelists and scientists will 
collaborate in the production of ampoules of Fond Friend- 
ship (guaranteed free of all sensual elements); and just as 
certain excessively stimulating products arc counteracted by 
others, intended to sustain the action of the heart where die 
stimulation affects it, so tablets will be compounded, whicit 
will combine verbal romanticism and inward indifference. 

These are strange thoughts. Need we regard tlicm as 
depressing? I do not think so. If our present-day life could 
have been vciv precisely described to the men of 1880, they 
would doubtless have thought it terrifying. But many of 
these men are still alive, and have imperceptibly adapted 
themselves to a mode of life which would then have struck 
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them as distressing and extravagant. And it will always be 
so. We do not know what life will be like for those of us 
who survive to 1957. But these survivors will no doubt 
find it normal and monotonous, and will turn inquisitive 
thoughts upon a future which we cannot so much as con- 
ceive. 
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Frtudiamsm ( 1930-1910 )— Symptoms or Rcaction 
( 1940-1950)— Sen MtDTTSM— T riumph or Schviidt- 
iSM— RnTRSAL or Valuu 

SfxwiI in til earlj T\m*tUth Century 

B nrORC the World War of 191 j, ttpccnll) m die 
Anglo-Saxon counmes, olTicnl moraht) lud remained 
acT) mucli the same as dunng die preceding ctntur) True, 
eten m England dierc ivere unrers like Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, George Moore, and Galsuorth), nho Iiad icntured to 
treat sexual questions rather more boldly tlun the no\chsts 
of the Victonan cpodi Aauall), and m die capital cities 
especially, morals uerc distinct!) lax, but this laxit}' did not 
extend to the middle classes, and esen in aristocratic or 
artisnc circles \ m $ not openly admitted In America as in 
England, puritanism w’as still poivcrful enough for a senti- 
mental scandal to rum the career of a statesman Vices 
existed, as they ah\ 3 )S have existed m csery human society, 
but to be tolerated dicy had perforce to borrow the mask of 
hypocrisy and die language of virtue 

Freuiism and its Injtuence 1910-19JO 
Tlic human animal, thus constricted by a rigid socict), 
J 33 
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took strange and perilous revenges. ‘Repressed desires* (as 
they were later to be termed) took refuge in the unconscious, 
where they provoked grave discontents. An old seer of the 
eighteenth century, William Blake, had already proclaimed 
that ‘he who desires hut acts not, breeds pestilence’ . This pestilence 
took the form of nervous afflictions and mental disturbance, 
and above all roused a general sense of ennui, pessimism 
and anxiety, which was possibly one of the hidden causes of 
the War of 1914. 

This is not the place to set forth the doctrine of Freud; 
but we know how this great Austrian doctor and psycholo- 
gist showed that such repressions lay at the root of most 
nervous afflictions. This teaching met with no great success 
in the Latin countries, which, having always enjoyed a mea- 
sure of sexual liberty, were unfamiliar with the malady and 
had no need of the remedy, but in the Teutonic, and par- 
ticularly the Anglo-Saxon countries, it was a genuine eman- 
cipation. Under cover of a scientific vocabulary, it became 
possible, permissible, and even easy, at last to speak freely 
of subjects which for centuries had been banned. Psycho- 
analysis, becoming widespread, confronted a large number 
of puritans with their real minds, and made tdiem more 
tolerant of the desires of others. A certain freedom and 
boldness in morals was encouraged by the doctors, who 
deemed it their duty to free their patients from repression 
that might bring them to insanity. From about 1928 
writers like Joyce and D. H. Lawrence displayed a boldness 
which was to seem half-hearted to the readers of 1940, but 
which in its day was something new. Physical shame dis- 
appeared at the same time as intellectual and verbal shame. 
W omen shed more and more of their clothing. About 1935 
men and women in complete nudity could be seen on numer- 
ous American and European beaches. In Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries the ‘nudist’ sects multiplied. Toler- 
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ancc of sexual Itbcrues and even sexual abnormalities, 
became general . . 

Ahmaticns anJ Eyuissts 

Human morals sw ing like a pendulum continually' pass- 
ing the middle position In the beginning die Freudian 
inllucncc was beneficial It seemed to be true that excessive 
austerity i\as contrary to the moral and bodily health of 
such human beings as were neither saints nor impotent It 
IS a fact tliat from 1930 onwards the number of eases of 
insanity diminished, both m America and Europe 

But before long, on the ground of respecting the desires 
of everyone, a point was reached when all social contracts 
were broken The ancient institution of marriage was com- 
pletely destroyed by the coming of divorce by simple declar- 
ation, by companionate alliances, and bv the refusal to bear 
children Strictness of morals, under the rule of the older 
morality , had lent value and charm to harmless delights In 
the nineteenth century, historians show, young men and 
girls had enjoyed being togcdier for purposes of innocent 
games, sports, or studies From 1935 onwards, most gather- 
ings assumed the character of a debauch Public feeling had 
changed so completely that in England, formerly so strict a 
country, anti puntanism became a positive virtue It was 
not imposed by law, but custom was sovereign and the 
social sanctions were merciless In 1954 the Prime Minister, 
Mr Shallow, found himself forced into retirement by public 
opinion and the Press because be was suspected of conjugal 
fidelity It was he who had formerly passed the Act for 
Compulsory Psychoanalysis in Nursery Schools He was 
accused of hypocrisy More than one Continental news- 
paper opened a campaign* to show that sexual liberty m 
England was a pretence, and that in actual fact, underneath 
all the extreme freedom of speech and literature, it cloaked 
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a large number of chaste lives. It was an unfair accusa- 
tion; but the fanaticism of the ‘emancipated’ became fero- 
cious. . . . 

Symptoms of Reaction: ig/fo-tgyo. 

About 1940 the graph of cases of insanity rose quite 
rapidly. To the unprejudiced observer it would have been 
obvious that this was symptomatic of a check to the' new 
morality. But the ‘emancipated’, in their blind intolerance, 
nevertheless made a bid for new audacities. Signs of reac- 
tion, however began to show themselves. So far they were 
slight, but they were unmistakable. In 1942 there appeared 
anonymously diat curious book, ‘Confessions of a Child of 
the New Century’, in which the inward confusion of the 
younger generation, and their craving for sentimental feel- 
ings, were set out with a naive shamefacedness. Its success 
was enormous, even to the pitch of several writers, embold- 
ened or jealous, trying to exploit the same vein, notwith- 
standing the danger of legal proceedings being taken against 
them. In 1943 Miss Brushwood’s famous novel, ‘Conjugal 
Happiness’, was published, in which, with an audacity that 
then seemed incredible, she depicted the pleasures of fidel- 
ity, normal love, and indissoluble marriage. 

The book was banned by the English censorship, but was 
immediately reprinted in France, and thousands of copies 
were surreptitiously imported. An international group of 
writers protested against the Home Office decision and 
claimed the right to freedom of virtue. The body of the 
‘emancipated’ were furious, in the name of morality. The 
campaign roused lively curiosity, and the circulation of the 
book, which was translated into every language of the 
world, reached immense figures. More than 1,300,000 
copies were sold in the United States, 800,000 in Germany, 
300,000 of the clandestine edition in England, 70,000 in 
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France, an*^ io.ooo in I Jolland. 71 )c )*oun{’ people of both 
sexc$ seemed to find a pleasure vshtdt the classic moralists 
sidled 'imhcalih)* in reading tliesc desenpnons of forjoitcn 
sentiments and modes of luing. 

Tile influence of ^Conjugal Happiness* and the new ‘dust* 
itisc' school soon becimc obvious. Small groups, still 
raihcr timidly but in increasing numlvcrs, tned to Inc tlicir 
lues according to the prinaples of Miss Bruslnvood. Aged 
Americans can still remembtr the New Yotl. and Boston 
fashion dunng the vv inter of 1945-19 }4 for gn mg 'conjugal 
parties’, secret of course, to vvhicli were invitctl only married 
couples who passed the whole evening logcUicr without 
separating Tlicsc 'goings-on' caused scandal, but Europe 
followed suit. In Hyde Park the police were forced to 
prosecute married couples who amc in broad dajhglic and 
sat reading verses together on the grass Jn Pans the Prefect 
of Police lud to cstablisli a speavl bodj of jxjIicc on motor- 
biC)dcs to cleanse the Bois dc Boulogne of women vveanng 
the so-called 'virtue* dresses, which, buttoned up to the 
neck, were shoeijng respectable passen-by. In one andcnc 
European univcrsit)* a professor of philosophy w.i5 expelled 
for impenitent asceticism It was becoming manifest tliat 
the moraht)' of freedom, though still dung to by the masses, 
was no longer being respected by die elect. . , . 

Sfbniiinrm. 

Jn 1954 Dr. Schmidt, die Lausanne physician whose mmc 
was to become so famous, published his Ixxsk on the repres- 
sions of modest)'. Nowadays hts doctrines strike us as self- 
evident, but at that time they came to innumerable readers 
as a revelation Dr. Schmidt maintained. 

That as man had been a member of organized 
groups for more than fifteen diousind years, social mor- 
ality and the constraints imposed dicrcby lud become an 
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instinct in him, no less powerful than die sexual instinct 
or that of self-preservation. (It was the old theory of 
Trotter.) 

(fc) That in thwarting this instinct by an artificial rever- 
sion to a completely animal life, repressions of modesty 
were caused in men, just as painful and dangerous as those 
of desire had been. 

(c) That a great many nervous maladies could be cured 
by making the sufferer aware of this secret modesty and 
by sanctioning his obedience to it. 

In support of this theory, Dr. Schmidt produced numerous 
psyclioanalytic cases which disclosed the existence of re- 
pressed social elements. 

His doctrine became known as Schmidtism and enjoyed 
widespread success, especially in die Anglo-Saxon countries, 
where its scientific vocabulary made permissible the con- 
fession of sentiments and scruples which had long been 
taboo. From 1959 onwards there was an excellent course in 
Schmidtism at Columbia University. In the following year 
the Institute of Schmidtian Psychology was inaugurated at 
Baltimore, and became the nucleus of a body of Schmidt- 
ian doctors. In i960 Dr. Schmidt came in person to 
America, and was enthusiastically received by students and 
patients. 

The happy effects of Schmidtism were soon manifest. 
Persons with conjugal, virtuous or normal inclinations no 
longer felt themselves regarded with hostility, and lost the 
uncouth manners and haggard appearance which had for 
some years become familiar to them. Their writings became 
less violent. The curve showing cases of sexual insanity, 
which once again had risen in a very alarming manner, began 
to drop. This period, to which Professor Gilrobin has given 
the name of ‘period of reversal of values’, lasted approxi- 
mately from i960 to 1975. 
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CHILDHOOD AND WISDOM 

T here are moments in life when everything seems to 
point one way towards one knot of ideas. Talking the 
other day with a friend about Cocteau’s novel ’Les Enfants 
"l^rribles , he remarked: Yes, Cocteau is right: childhood is 
often a time of tragedy. . . . I have a son of my own, sixteen 
years old, in whom I can watch die passage from childhood 
to adolescence. . . , My dear fellow, it is a far cry from 
what the optimistic novelists describe for us! To certain 
bwngs youth means years of sadness and despair, sometimes 
a dreadful longing for death. ... It is maturity that brings 
happiness. . . .’ And that evening, reading Walter Lipp- 
mann s book, A Preface to Morals,’ I found in its pages a 
eory of adolescence and maturity whicli seemed at once to 

confirm and explain die remark that had struck me in the 
morning. 

Earliest Aildhood is a time of magical power. Alain, in 
s Les Idees et les Ages’, has shown how the child knows 
1 obstacles. The sole denizens of the En- 
^ which his helplessness makes him live are 

godlike forces, a mother or a nurse. If these are favourable 
to im, a 1 tkings are possible, and he can make them 
avoura e to him, &st by cries and signs (period of omni- 
potence y magic signs ^), and later by words and phrases 
^erio o magic incantadons). Experience does not teach 
e sm child that things can be conquered by acdng or 

^ Dr. S. Ferenczi. 
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working upon them Dunng the Rrst fifteen months he is 
earned towards objects, or else objects are brought to him 
His image of the uni\ erse holds no resistances other dun 
mils Tlirougli this period we all pass, and to it, no doubt, 
corresponds the incurable fondness due u c lurlxjur fo^ the 
nuncllous n\cr) motlicr is a fair)» to her child, c\ci) 
father a mngicnrt 'Cook and gardener, door-keeper and 
neighbour, arc 50’’ccrcrs and witches whose attributes arc 
duly ordered and s\ ho arc the object of a special cult ’ When 
these dnmitics ha\c been propitiated b) the magic of cncs 
and words, the child reigns o\cr the apparent world 
But once able to move alone, the cluld is fo’-ced to recog- 
nize due he IS surrounded by unheeding objects and hostile 
beings of whose existence he lus hitheno been ignorant 
Cat scratches, dog bites, fire bums, cncs and magic words 
don’t work against diesc sources of pain Tlirough them the 
child leases the enchanted world and enters into contact 
with die actual world But it is only scry slowly, through 
twchc or fifteen jears, due he sheds his sense of omni- 
potence If he IS spoiled, brought up ncarlj alone m a fond 
family, he remains for a long time shielded from natural 
law's Whence comes die necessity for contact with odicr 
children, and the formation of cluractcr dirough school 
And dunng the whole progress of the painful apprenticeship 
to reality, dirough the fighting and bullying and ragging 
of schooldays, the sense of magical omnipotence is fighting 
for Its own survival Cocteaus heroes keep fetishes and 
amulets in a drawer All children with Iiscly imaginations 
set up alongside the religions uught to them a personal 
mythology and barbarous observances Most parents know 
nothing of the primitive cults counting their secret and dis- 
creet devotees under their own roofs George Sand wor- 
shipped the goddess Coramb^ I myself know a litdc boy 
who, before any decision goes to consult 'Mr Lucky' m a 
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corner, always the same corner, of an empty room. ‘Maturity 
begins when the adult abandons magical practices and 
accepts the conditions imposed upon his desires by reality.’ 

That definition shows how few men actually achieve com- 
plete maturity. In most of us the enchanted universe and 
the real universe remain two countries with shifting fron- 
tiers. The story of the slow advance of that frontier is the 
novelistic theme par excellence. A man accepts ^or refuses to 
accept) the existence of an outer world swayed by physical 
and psychological laws: that is the subject of Stendlial’s ‘La 
Chartreuse de Parme’, of Balzac’s ‘Le Lys dans la Valine’, 
of Goethe s Wilhelm Meister’, and of every great biography. 

In adolescence the period of first love brings a recru- 
descence of magic. During several years real human beings 
are once more replaced by divine creatures who can work 
our weal or woe by a single word. Certain men never 
mature, that is, they never accept the lessons of experience 
and continue to believe that the world consists only of their 
desires. Great wealth, power, or success won without a 

strugg e, all tend to make a man into a child who never 
grows up. 

The symptoms of adult childishness’ are familiar: the idea 
that there ^ is a hidden conspiracy of men and things to 
t wart one s will, a sense that life is one’s debtor, that the 
uty or the universe should be to care for one, the quest for 
an optimistic philosophy promising a disapp earance of evil, 
}ust as a mother comforts a hurt child with kisses and assur- 
ances at the naughty table will be punished. Even in those 
j r admitted the heedlessness of nature 

an t e selfishness of other men, there often sur- 

yives a Cl ish sadness and a melancholy regret for die 
1 usions o early years. W e know that the world in which we 

iniagine it as another, wherein we 
e a e to find once more the golden age of our child- 
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hood, Tnic maturity, mic wisdom, arc attained only by 
those who can wliolchcartcdly say wit!) Marais Aurelius, 
*A!1 tivat accords witli thee, O world, accords with m)'sclf,’ 
or with Descartes, 'I luvc made it my habit to vanquish my 
desires rather tlwn i!ic order of the world, and to think tlut 
what laas not kinpcncd is, wii!> regard to mpcif, something 
totally imj'ossibic/ 

It sviil be noticed tlut licrc the Wise Man joins funds svith 
the Cliild. His desires luving fallen into lunnony with the 
nature of things, the Wise Man also is living in a universe 
tlut conforms with his desires. He can unleash his passions, 
not like a du7d because others will see to t/ietr consequences, 
but because he is master of the pack and can call them to heel 
at will. Very few men attain tins childliood of wisdom, and 
the passage from the Encluntcd Isle to tiic 'strange carnival’ 
of actual existence remains the great drama of human life. 
TIic most scCTcc tragedies, and perlups the most poignant, 
arc played our in those scliool pl.'iygrounds where, every day, 
some tcn-ycar-old Hamlet discovers injustice, cmy, malice, 
outruns tlicm, accepts them, and becomes a man. 
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J ULY 19TH. — Rented for this summer the house of our 
friends the S.s, near the entrance to Riclamond Park. 
Before leaving Paris, luncheon with Paul Valery. He had 
a bad cold, coughing and shivering, but was in good form, 
weaving his clean-cut aery patterns. 

‘I admit only two mor^ rules, ^ said Valery. ‘The first is, 
not to cause suffering (so far as tliat is possible, which is not 
always so); the second is, to try to be a little superior to 
other animals, and to respect in oneself a fairly lofty idea of 
mankind. . . . But that too isn't always possible.’ 

‘I like your moral system,’ I remarked. . . . ‘For my own 
part, I feel that man’s great drama lies in his being at once 
an inferior animal, with the violent instincts of the brute, 
and a social being in whom the desire for approval and 
affection has become an instinct no less compelling. Whence 
the conflicts of which our novels are born.’ 

‘I don’t think it is quite fair,’ said Valery, ‘to set up the 
animal and the social being in opposition. The true conflict 
does not lie there, for there are social animals, like the ant, 
which have achieved their balance by a sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual. No, man’s misfortune (and his originality as well) 
is that he has declined to make the choice. He began by 
evolving in the same direction as the ant, and then he stopped 
and said to himself: “This is all very well, but I want to be 
a great beast of prey as well.” Now, it is hard to be both. 
In modern man, who has wanted to develop at the same time 
social organization (the ant) and individual liberty (the beast 
of prey), there is bound to be a conflict. It is impossible to 
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Stand upright on ^^*0 legs tKic arc aln*ays straddling further 
apart. So wlut’s to be done) Tlwt is the problem of all 
moralic)’.’ 

‘I don’t know/ I said. . . . ’Learn to walk, I suppose. 

. . . You know Aldous Huxley’s mcraplior? Man is an 
aoobat on a tight-ropc, moving painfully fon^'and, holding 
a b.ilandng*polc with the brute instincts at one end of it and 
the social instincts at the other. . . . There is no rule for 
making a good tight-ropc ss'alkcr except to put one foot in 
front of the other and Icani to use the pole.’ 

‘Yes/ said Val^r)’. . . . ’And tlut amounts to saying tltat 
tlic best t)*pc of man is the vinuoso. I luve ahvap thought 
so, in arc as in monlit)*.' 

July 25TII. — Tltc Paris-Calais-Dovcr joumc)', in tearing 
wcatltcr. Tlie rain lashed the carriage windows, but I lud 
an excellent book, Malinowski's ‘Sexual Life of Savages’. It 
is a vet)" intelligent study of the natives of the Triobrand 
Islands in the Malay Archipelago. Came back upon some 
familiar ideas. 

(a) Tlic primitive races, more tlian any others, respect the 
conventions and ceremonies. Tliis confirms wluc Val^t)^ 
was maintaining the other day. Man began like the .int. Tlic 
Triobranders are social animals. Tlicy obscr\*c the utmost 
decency in language. For excrement and for the acts of love- 
making they liavc both a polite word and .a crude word, and 
it is always the jX)Iitc word that tlicy use in public. 'iTicir 
taboo subjects of conversation arc more numerous tlun tliosc 
in England. It is an imulc to talk to a husband of his wife's 
beaut)^ Tlu*s code of the proprieties is of course different 
from ours, but it gives the same results, tliat is to say, it 
upholds order and makes life possible. The convcncion is 
valuable qua convention, not by its absolute value. (Th.it is 
what I tried to show in ‘The Myth of Myths’.) For instance, 
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unmarried girls in the Triobrand Islands can have lovers, 
and in this case they cease to sleep in their parents’ houses, 
although continuing to have their meals there. Every village 
has its huhumatula, a collective house for the unmarried, 
where the unwed couples sleep together. The missionaries 
are shocked by this promiscuity. As a matter of fact, it is 
made ‘decent’ by a general code of strict rules. No couple 
ever allows itself to watch the love-play of another pair; the 
liaisons are lasting and affectionate. In short, the hukumatida 
is a club for bachelors, the regulations of which are strict, 
but to which members can bring their betrothed. In some 
villages the missionaries have managed to suppress it; the 
results have been bad. The old convention is of greater 
value than any new convention, which long remains verbal. 

(b) The family regime of the Triobranders is matriarchal. 
It rests upon a simple idea which seems to us extraordinary: 
these savages do not believe that the father plays any part 
in the procreation of a child. Their theory is that a spirit 
comes during the night and strikes on the woman’s head. 
Her blood is thus driven inwards and so forms the child. 
The missionaries make great efforts to teach the natives our 
ideas about generation, as it is hard to bring the Christian 
religion to tribes to whom the notion of the Father and Son 
is unintelligible and the idea of a Virgin Mother perfectly 
ordinary. The missionaries have failed. Malinowski him- 
self, who speaks the language of these islands, has seen the 
savages burst out laughing when he tried to explain the 
phenomena of conception according to our view. Their 
arguments are curious, because they show how the process of 
reasoning can serve to prove the most absurd thesis with 
apparent completeness. ‘How could the child come from 
lying together?’ they say. . . . ‘Look at Tilapo’i there, the 
ugliest woman in the tribe. No man would want to be her 
lover. But she has children. Look at die albino women, who 
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arc repellent and impure: bur ihcp lure cliildrcn On the 
other wnd, our wung girls nwJ c los c in the fid r-afwfa and 
neser Ime children/ 

Tlic consequences of sucli ideas are remarkable As the 
father docs not procreate, he is on!) tlic fnend of his cJul- 
dren, and tlic)' tlicmscUes arc the rcbmcs of tlieir mother 
and the maternal clan Incest bets^ cen brother and sister is 
mucli more gra\c tlun bcissecn father and daughter. A girl 
map act or tall u itli full freedom before her father, but not 
before her brother. Also, when there arc festn iiics or canoe 
expeditions, care is ralcn not to imitc a brother and sister 
at the same time, for ilic) arc embarrassed at being together 
If a child dies, the mother and the maternal chn, has mg lose 
a piece of their own flesh, affect a stoical indifference, but 
the father and his elm, for politeness' sake, heap ashes on 
their heads and sv'ail dismally. 

It ssould be amusing to wntc a 'Sexual Life of the Nitucs 
of the Bntisli Isles', supposcdl) written b) i native of the 
Malay Arcliipclago Tlic author would describe all the 
amorous customs of the Tca-Dnnlcn He would regard 
them as crazj, would not undersund wh) London possesses 
no twhenanda, nor whv men accuse their wives of infidelity 
if a child IS bom in their absence, nor wh) Europeans like 
children to resemble tlicir fatlicrs But he would come to 
the conclusion, if lie were sensible, tint these conventions, 
for all tlicir absurdit) , produce good results, and tiue forms 
of decency arc found amongst tlic Tea-Drinkers which arc 
almost comparable to tliosc of the Pacific civilizations 

August ist —Richmond Park Squalls shoe tlirough 
with bursts of sunshine ‘Further outlook unsettled,' sa)S 
The Ttmes . . . Tlic aazy English climate. ... It is 
impossible to foretell one hour ahead whether we're to 
liavc storm or heat-wave Whence (as Tame would ratlier 
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ingenuously have said) the Englishman’s horror of engage- 
ments long in advance. But no matter, we like our house 
here. To reach it, you come across Richmond Park. Herds 
of does and stags browse freely over the wide grassy ex- 
panses, broken here and there with solitary oaks. The does 
stop in a friendly way, one foot upraised a few steps from 
the car. In front of our windows is Ham Common, a linger- 
ing relic of collective ownership, a waste of furze and black- 
berries and bracken, a piece of wildness preserved, the 
refinement of an esthetic race, a contrast which serves deftly 
to enhance the civilized charm of the Park itself. 

August 2ND-6th. — Rain. Reading. Annotating with 
great interest a difficult book, Gerald Heard’s ‘The Ascent 
of Humanity’. It is a history of civilization. If I arranged 
my library, as Charles Du Bos does, by spiritual affinities, 
I should place Heard between Auguste Comte and Spengler. 
Let me try to analyse this book, interpolating the reflections 
he has aroused. 

A mind strongly obsessed with an idea tends to identify it 
everywhere. Here I once more find the Beast of Prey-cwm- 
Ant idea. Heard sees man starting off with an attempt at an 
ant-heap. The primitive tribe, the herd, is a group in which 
collective life is the essential, where the individual as such 
hardly exists. 

It is quite likely that in the beginning the individual units 
in the human pack are interchangeable. Every man can be 
the leader for a time, rather as in flocks of wild geese or 
herds of sheep, amongst which any one bird or animal leads 
^e way and is then replaced by another. Primitive men 
instinctively react as the group does. A decision is taken, 
not after a debate of the parliamentary type, but because all 
the members of the group feel that it is demanded by the 
collective mind. (^The ‘antennas’ of a politician like Briand, 
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a pnminsc imn m liis kind, might be a sunr\al of this 
coilccavc seme He thmJji wth, not agauisr, the Clumber ) 

Tlic first convious indn iduals to emerge from the group 
arc the magic-mcn Tlic classic rj'pe of the pncst-king 
Then comes the hero Tlic Iiero is ilic prtcsr«king. s\ho 
decides to do something ongirul, something tlut lull go 
bc)ond tlic group conieniions Eictj* auhrution passes 
through an heroic age, a time of glonoiis deeds perfonned 
b) indiudual men It is then tlut, in art, the rcciul of 
heroic exploits (epics and tragedies) supplant the colicctiic 
magic of the ntual dance Note tlut epic poems arc atu ajs 
composed b) singers c*i the hero Later on, m the penods of 
introspeaiic individualism tlut follois the heroic age, 
comes the day of autobiograpli) , the sclf-UTitten epic of 
inglorious hfe For th dfs-oiier fs cf th hrs are ^luk to etsccvfr 
tie vjntty cf lie life cf c*tlon Tlic conqueror scores the cinh 
witli furrous that arc imtantly obliterated by time Tlic 
heroic age is succeeded by the rontcmplatnc age And tlut 
is when religion (no longer the nugical religion of the tribe, 
but the mdnidual religion of ilic man seeking his own sal- 
lation) comes to tlic forefront of human thought Eicry 
stable penod in human societies is marked at its close by 
the fondness of the masses for democncy’ and by mysticism 
amongst the elect 

Tlic pnest (the guardian of magical rites) is not a danger 
to society, indeed, he presen cs it by imposing upon it 
coUcctiic ceremonial Tlic danger comes ivhcn someone 
other than the pnest, tlic paganus, the pagan, becomes re- 
ligious Tlicn Reformation and Rciolunon arc drawing 
near The individual, unable to find happiness in its heroic 
form of action, begins to seek it under some imaginary or 
supernatural guise In seventh-century Greece, the Diony- 
sian or Orphic mysteries arc orgies working for the appease- 
mentof the individual ma way comparable to that action of 
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a stupefying drug. A future life is an opiate. Belief in the 
immortality of the soul, Heard argues, is spiritual egotism. 

Concern for salvation in another world is always a sign of 
individualism. Inasmuch as man identifies himself with 
society, he is interested in its duration, and his own death 
strikes him as a matter of no importance. He shows hardly 
any anxiety about survival. The religious revolution is 
marked by the concern for personal salvation, as also by the 
conflict (in Semitic societies a violent one) between prophet 
and priest. The priest is social, the prophet revolutionary. 
Aware of a clash between himself and society, the individual 
fails to understand that his uneasiness springs from an inner 
change. He believes that some day soon everything will be 
transformed, whether by the advent of a Messiah or by a 
political upheaval, and that man will once more find his 
primitive Eden. The Jew did not yield too readily to the 
notion of a future life; his Sheol remains rather vague. But 
not having built his paradise in the heavens, he could not 
resist the craving to destroy his hell on earth, and from this 
sprang the Apocalypse, the earliest form of the revolutionary 
ideal. 

The Roman Empire tried to save the State by the toler- 
ance of all religions. The same thing will be done later by 
the British Empire and the French Republic in their col- 
onies: individuals may freely concern themselves with tlieir 
own salvation, provided that they leave temporal policy en- 
tirely to the central government. After ^e fall of the 
Caesars, Catholicism brought forward a remedy of the same 
class, a blend of the Jewish and the Roman solutions — the 
monastery. In Catholicism the average man can find his 
metaphysical anguish healthily soothed by the intangibility 
of dogma. The individual who is excessively conscious of his 
self, and might thus be dangerous to Church and State, must 
withdraw into a monastic house. A monastery is a place 
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where a cenam ntimber of men cw»pc from jocial life anti 
concern ihcm^Ues whh (iKir personal saUatton; it i^ a 
colieerivc egotism winch, b)* being coIIccti\c, becomes 
constructhc again. 

The Renaissance, on the otlicr ImiuI, is the tn'timph of the 
indnidual over the collective body. It is the time of mon- 
strosities — Cesar Uorgia, Henr}* VIII, Hh;eabct!i, the Hm- 
peror frcdcnck H. Crsar Borgn is amoral, tliat is to say 
ami-social; he is the beast ol* prey. Tlte moralnv of the 
human bcasr of prc)* lus been defined m Macliiavclirs 
‘Prince*. But there is an ingenuous element in Micluavelli’s 
cj'nicism, for he makes no allowance for man’s mhcntancc as 
a herd animal. A Borgia soacty cannot list. Tlic beast of 
pre)' IS very quickly devoured by tlic race of ants. Wliat is 
more, he devours himself, Tlic greatness of Slukcspcarc lies 
in the fact that, in the full tide of the Renaissance, he 
expressed iliat anguish of the individual unable to find 
happiness in self-centred action. Whence Hamlet, and Mac- 
bcdi. Romanticism is always the remorse of the beast of 
prey (B)Ton). 

Reaction was bound to come. After a period of classical 
stabilization in forms (the seventeenth century), there was 
tlic renaissance of sensibility (the eighteenth century). Tlic 
day of monstrosities vv'as over. Torture, which Iiad seemed 
so natural, was suppressed. These cliangcs vv’crc not ordained 
by reason, so dear to tlic sons of tlie eighteenth ccmur)% 
Hume rcmackcd that it w’as not contrary to reason foe a 
man to prefer the destruction of the world to the scratching 
of Ins own finger. It is the primitive instinct of social sym- 
pathy which lias been wounded and is reviving. ‘The age of 
humanism becomes the age of huminitarnnism.' 

About 1789 man cherished hopes of salvation through 
political revolution, just as a few centuries earlier he hoped 
to save himself by religious revolution. The nineteenth cen- 
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tur)'- was essentially revolutionary. The age of heroes had 
succeeded tliat of die herd when a few men became fully 
aware of their individual desires. The second revolutionar)' 
age began when a large number of men had the same feeling. 
But the political revolution (1789-1830) did not succeed in 
establishing a balance. The individual was unable to find 
salvation dirough politics, and seeks it in an economic 
Apocalj^se. After the abortive sketch-plan of 1848 came the 
Russian Revolution, the most recent episode in the histoiy of 
civilization. It will fail, in Heard’s view, as the revolutions 
preceding it have failed, if it overlooks the chief factor in 
the problem. It will succeed if it contrives to rebuild for a 
time a consciousness of the homogeneous group, and not a 
class-consciousness, which leaves a large number of indi- 
viduals unsatisfied. 

Modern societies, composed of men who are too much 
egotists, are threatened with death because they are loose 
individual particles. But the enormous economic systems 
v/hich support them demand a man’s devotion to society. If 
our civilization is to endure, the individual must be out- 
stripped. Is tliat possible? Arc we to fear that human htsc- 
or)’^ must for ever sway between the neurasdienic beast of 
prey and the hardly conscious ant? Heard does not tliink 
so. He hopes that an objective and scientific generation will 
be able to bring forth, after the pre-individual (that of the 
primitive tribes) and the individual (of the Renaissance), 
the super-individual— the man who will realize that an 
intense individual life is only possible inside a perfectly 
organized society. 

This super-individual would be the conscious ant; he will 
be freed from anti-social individual desires bcaiusc he has 
gauged tiicir emptiness, and although he respects the herd 
conventions, he will be freed from these also because he will 
respect them qua conventions. Is this coo optimistic a con- 
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cimton? Tlut rcvolutjcn cotilj onip cirraed 

within jrjni mturc. h it trjH)* Pctluj'^. 

(After all, Val^jY, UmrAnd Alicnn I Iiixlry, Walter 

Lippmann, ate csrafiit of the stijsrT-ijvdi\ i Jnal A hut cr cn if it 
did 5«vecevh it wentUi only j-rt^nce a 5Utc of uir.uMc eqtti- 
lihrium, A preat cUt-MCa! q’ocli \^“otjld Ivy in, (o latt for 
fifty or a luindrcxl yean. Uten Itumanity onld cttec ayain 
start olT on its eJunuy scc-uw advance. A pt>xl tinny. 
lu^uihTnnni nould mean death. 

August Tni.—racfrr.e-.i /Vrf, 

JiT'l ft rr*r{5rf[j Ui li.Jj’f, 

Oi Iri rwJrM Uffvtit nrr.*. 

f»m* 

Oi tr^t iA}ff tfi /ifxx /ki • • . 

Tins tnominy Th Ttrtrj expert is still raU.iny of C)‘cIonc5 
cominy from the Atlantic, low pressnre ndyes over Ireland, 
and rain. But tlicrc is a clondless blue sby. 

Signs of a fine day in the Park here. A fatni luxe lies over 
the srrctcites of grass and the trees, already batlied in sun- 
light; it is like a young girl’s brooding, tlic cxpeetanc)’ of 
love. Titen, iltrougli the luminous misr, come into sight the 
ponds, the bracken and, higher up, the moist crowns of the 
beedi'Crecs. Birds arc singing, the sky gleams almost white 
on the liorizon, bright blue overhead, and the deer lie hidden 
in the grass, its burnt hue merging with the colour of their 
skins. Only ilicir lieads, the antlers of the stags, stand out 
above the waving blades of grass. In the bracken there— 
two moist c)'cs, or tsvo dewdrops? 

August Stu. — A mongst the books in the library here 
there is one which is becoming popular with us. Its title is 
'Children's Questions’: 

'Daddy, what is the universe?' 

L 
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And Dnddy, nccording co rhc book, should answer: ‘The 
universe is every riling.' 

‘Daddy, whac is sugar made of?’ — Amwtr: 'Put a lump of 
sugar in the fire and watch it. It melts, gives oflF gases, and 
is transformed into a little ash. That ash is carbon.' 

‘Daddy, wliat is carbon?' — Answer: ‘Carbon is carbon.' 

And now, ever)' morning, the cliildren come down to 
breakfast and ask me; ‘Daddy, wliat is carbon?' And I an- 
swer; ‘Carbon is carbon.' In twenty years, I dare say, a new 
edition will have to be prepared, in wliich the father will 
answer; ‘Carbon is a particular combination of the elements 
of the atom of hydrogen.' 

‘Daddy,' the children of 1950 will say, ‘what is hydrogen?’ 

‘Hydrogen is hydrogen.' 

Per sctcula sctcnlornm. 


August 9TH.— Work. 

I have promised to write an introduction to ‘The Portrait 
of Zelide’, by Geoflrey Scott, which Philippe Neel is trans- 
lating. To help me, Mrs. Leplat-Scott has sent me her 
brother s other book, ‘The Architecture of Humanism 
(Scott was an architect as well as a writer). I am very fond of 
these books by technical e.\'percs. This is a brilliant defence 
of Renaissance architecture, and of the Baroque in particular. 

Scott is eminently a classicist, but he deals well with 
romanticism. He views it as a development of die sensibility 
in the direction of whatever is far-off. Far-off in past time 
(the taste for die Middle Ages), far-off in space (the 
eighteenth-centuty taste for chinoiseries, or for the exotic, as 
with Chateaubriand or Bernardin de Saint-Pierre). Why 
does romanticism make for the far distances? Because it 
expresses of the discontent of the individual, and the dis- 
contented always seek to thrust dieir unsatisfied desires into 
a.n imaginary past or into unknown lands. Being a projection 
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of desire, romanticism is ^ague, and it likewise fails m 
philosoph) in the sciences, and more particularly in archi- 
tecture It IS not plastic, it is poetical and, if need be, 
musical In poetry and music it produces great w orks The 
reason is obvious enough it is upheld therein by form A 
great romantic poet like Bjron imposes die most highly 
rhythmic and ordered forms upon his thoughts The wda- 
ness of the ideas is saved as in Victor Hugo bv the classicism 
of the work itself In architecture, on the other hand there 
are only forms Architectural romanticism confuses them, 
and nothing is left 

Second idea the romantic is attracted by nature, always 
because he is discontented with society Nature is another 
form of remoteness It is viewed as a refuge The age of 
sentimentalism and Rousseau’s ‘natural man’ is likewise 
that which attacks the French style in gardens The garden 
was half-way between architecture and nature They 
wanted to make something ‘purely natural' of it, which was 
impossible only the virgin forest is ‘natural’ Geoffrey 
Scott quotes the recipe for a garden m the so called English 
style, given by a French nobleman of the eighteenth century 
‘Make the gardener drunk, and then follow in his footsteps ’ 
These so-called natural gardens, in fact, were so only in a 
symbolic manner The park of the Petit Trianon and that 
of Bagatelle were well furnished with grottoes, woods and 
waterfalls, but these ornaments were grouped in the most 
conventional arrangement No handiwork of man can be 
nature In architecture the efforts of the romantics to be 
natural produced the fake ruin, or the house swathed in ivy 
or Virginia creeper concealing its lines Scott speaks with 
indignation of Trinity Chapel at Cambridge, shown to visi- 
tors as an object of admiration hicause of the plants covering 
It, the fact being overlooked that underneath these creepers 
IS one of the most graceful monuments of any age 
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‘There is a beauty of art and a beauty of Nature. Con- 
struction, when it relaxes the principles of design, does not 
become Nature; it becomes, more probably, slovenly ait. 
Nature, for a Jiving art, is full of suggestion; but it is none 
the less a resisting force — something to be conquered, modi- 
fied, adored. It is only when the force of art is spent, when 
its attempt is rounded and complete, that Nature, freed 
from the conflict, stands apart, a separate ideal. It is thus 
the last sign of an artificial civilization when Nature takes 
the place of art.’ 

Against that may be set the fact diat order, unaccom- 
panied, is entirely powerless to create beauty. Some of the 
most dreadful wall-papers, some of the dullest academic 
buildings, have order in perfection. Order brings intel- 
ligibility and helps our thinking. But easy comprehension 
of an ugliness does not make that ugliness any pleasanter. 
True classicism is not order in nature, but nature ruled by 
mind . . . Homo additus natum. 

One last, and essential, point: in Scott’s opinion, with 
which I think we must agree, romanticism is an enduring 
rorce, and necessaty to the spirit. It is a protest of the indi- 
vidual against devitalized conventions, and its strength will 
same individual to refashion live conventions. 
The history of the arts has its eternal rhythm: classicism — 
ake classicism — romanticism — ^fake romanticism — classi- 
cism . . . per scscula sctculorum. 


/^GUST iiTH. — ^The Assembly of Bishops of the Church 
° Lambeth. Several features strike me: 

- extent of the territories represented. This assem- 

y is an oecumenical council presided over by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The English, Welsh, Scottish and 
ris ishops are joined by the American Bishops (who have 
picturesque titles\-the Bishop of Eau-Claire, the Bishop of 
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Fond du Lac, the Bishop of the Panimi Ciml Zone), and 
also by Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, Indian, Japanese 
and Chinese Bishops, and by a few isolated ones like the 
Bishop of Corea, tlic Bishop of the Upper Nile, and the 
Bishop of Zanzibar, Proposals of union ru^ c even been made 
to Churches with slightly differing creeds. The Orthodox 
Churches liave sent a representative, the Paernreh of Alex- 
andria, to tlie Conference; the Arclibishop of Utrecht heads 
a delegation of Old Catholics. An attempt to create another 
Universal Church alongside of Rome. But Rome lias tlic 
advantage of single dogma, 

(b) The Imperial tcndenc)’. Just as the British Empire 
tends to form, alongside of Europe, a federation of free 
states with the person of the King .as its sole and fragile link, 
so the Church of England seems to be trjnng to set up, beside 
the Catholic Church, a federation of autonomous national 
churches. It would gladly grant them, as it w ere, ‘dominion 
status,* provided that by attending such Conferences under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, they recog- 
nize both the unity of the Church and (though this would 
never be avowed) that of an Anglo-Saxon Empire. To 
maintain the Empire, His Majesty's Government docs not 
hesitate to grant the Dominions wider and wider measures 
of freedom, even to the right of secession The Church of 
England, on its side, is prepared to grant the local Churclics 
the most astonishing rights of modifiarion Ac Lambeth, 
for instance, the Churches of Southern India have been 
authorized to set up a single Christian Church, uniting with 
non-episcopal bodies like the Presbyterians and Weslcyms. 
In religion as in politics, Britannic flexibility contrasts with 
Roman intransigence. 

(0 The Bishops assembled at Lambeth have devoted a 
great part of tlieir debates to sexual questions This may be 
surprising, but I think that they are right* tlie mamtenance 
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of sexual discipline is one of the most important tasks of any 
Church. Without such discipline humanity moves speedily 
through orgy to self-destruction. ‘Among tine tasks that 
confront the Church to-day/ say the English Bishops, ‘none 
is more noble or more urgent than that of rescuing the 
whole subject of sex from degradation in thought and con- 
versation. ... We believe that the way to do this can be 
o^^pcued up in one word: education. ... If the children 
also become dfeom the first to connect sex instincts with the 
lives. . . .’ 'f God. they will not onlv themselves 
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reasons which, in our case, would make it blameworthy to 
produce a nw life?’ If thc>' rcadi the conclusion tliat it 
would be unmistaUbly a fault, and if the couple go^ 
reasons for not being able to resort to abstinence, then the 
Bishops say tlut they cannot condemn the use of scientific 
methods of presenting conception. It is plain that a Prot- 
estant doctrine of pcrsoail judgment is set up against the 
rigid Catholic teaching, more rigid than cter since the 
Papal Encyclical of Januar)', 1931. (Tins resolution was 
carried by 193 votes to 67.) 

The following resolution was added: ‘Sexual intercourse 
between persons who arc not legally married is a grievous 
sin. The use of contraceptives docs not remove the sm.' 
Obv iously. 

(d) The Conference was much concerned w ith new scien- 
tific teachings and their defensive value to religion. ‘Tlierc 
is much m the scientific and philosophical thinking of our 
time which provides a climate more favourable to faith m 
God than has existed for generations. New’ mterpreutions 
of the cosmic process are now before us which arc con- 
gruous with Cliristian Theism, Tlic great scientific move- 
ment of the nineteenth century had the appearance, at least, 
of hostility .10 religion. But now’, from within tKit move- 
ment and under its impulse, views of the universal process 
are being formed which point to .a spiritual interpretation. 
We arc now able, by the help of the various dcpartmcnial 
sciences, to trace m outline a continuous process of creative 
development m which at every stage we can find the Divine 
presence and power.' 

The Bishops here purpose to make use of scientists like 
Eddington or Whitehead for a new system of apologetics. 
I find this a surprising attitude. If the Churches really hold 
the trudi of the prophets and apostles, of Moses and St, 
Paul, why should they need Eddington? The truth is that 
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the modern scientist, unlike certain of his nineteenth-cen- 
tury predecessors, does not claim to explain die world, and 
freely admits that he will never explain it. It is also true 
that he recognizes that the spiritual cannot be reduced to 
terms of physico-chemical mechanism. (Mr. Haldane was 
quite clear about that at Oxford the other day. But other 
scientists might perhaps be of a different opinion . . . 
Langevin, PainlevI?). But it is inaccurate to say that con- 
firmation of the Biblical stories is found in modern science. 
The word 'God’ is used to-day in different senses. As 
Walter Lippmann observes, the God of the deist physicists is 
not the God of the Bible; he plays a useful part in- the vocab- 
ulary of the agnostic but cannot satisfy the passions of a 
believer. He does not rule the world like a King, nor watch 
over his children like a Father. He is no longer a person 
concerned with the affairs of this world. From the religious 
point of view he is no longer God at all. 

It is permissible to ask whether a well-constructed lan- 
guage would employ one single word to designate ideas so 
different. Certainly many modernist and religious minds no 
longer believe, as Lippmann remarks, in the God of Genesis 
who walked in the cool of the evening in the Garden of 
Eden, and called Adam and his wife; nor in, the God of 
Exodus who appeared unto Moses and Aaron and to seventy 
of tlie Eiders of Israel. To say that modern science allows 
one to believe in the literal truth of the Bible because the 
relativity of Einstein justifies both Galileo and tlie In- 
quisition, is not perhaps a very honest way of thinking. 

To which Lippmann doubtless replies that, all tlie same, it 
is better to retain the word ‘God’, although it may mean one 
tiling to die mass of die faithful and something else to a 
minority of scientists and philosophers, because the sem- 
blance of a certain community of sentiments is thus preserved. 
For, PS he remarks, it is not merely expedient, it may also be 
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ujsc to twsh tlut men sliould not be too <JecpIv diudcd by 
intellectual distinctions Tins thesis cm be upiicld in good 
faith Most svords m our \ocabuhn* represent a zone of 
*sui;gcstion' rather tlun i clcirl) denned object 
To-morrou u c arc to Ka\ cat isit from an English scien- 
tist, Professor N , one of the best pupils of Rutlicrford and 
}. J Tliompson, and the author of a fine bool on the 
mcc^^anlsm of the unitcrsc I shall talk to him about the 
/Ucemblp of Bishops 

August i6th — 'Tlie imigc I form of the world after 
reading jou,* I said to the Professor, 'is of a tast concert of 
tibrations Tlicy arc there in all sizes, from the minutest 
\ a\C5 of rajs, or cosmic rajs, to the huge wates of 
w irclcss. Quite a simple mechanism and not w icliout bcaut)% 
But wluc the devil is the use of ic all’ Whj should a tvorld 
of tibration lute been created’' 

‘Possiblp,’ he said, 'because it was easier than creating a 
motionless world Oscillation is the mark of souls and 
bodies that lia\c not found their cquilibnum ’ 

‘You remind mc,‘ I remarked, ‘of Madame dc Chamirc 
explaining to Benjamin Constant chat God did cxisc, but 
tliat he died during the creation of the world “And so the 
unnerse which jou behold,” she said, “is only the scaffold- 
ing of a unuerse tlut will nc\er be built 
Whereupon he spoke about the Englishman’s religion, 
and quoted this definition *Onc-quarccr, lofty spiricualin, 
one-cimneTi base msuinhsm, onc-haJf, a sentiment like 
nothing else and defying all analysis ’ 

‘In any case,* I said, ‘ic is a very powerful sentiment 
amongst you, for hardly any English scientist can write a 
technical book without rounding it off with theology,’ 
‘True,* he said, 'but I confess tiaat from a religious point 
of view that strikes me as weak Why should one want 
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religion to be scientifically true? There are several kinds of 
truth. When a mystic tells me that he has had the experi- 
ence of meeting with God, what can I reply? He is right, 
just as much as the biologist who has seen a spermatozoon 
and an ovule under his microscope.* 

T don’t think it is quite the same thing. . . . The biol- 
ogist can repeat his experiment, and it can also be repeated 
elsewhere by myself. The mystic’s experience is unique. 

. . . The system of nature, as framed by science, is singular 
in its solidarity. I feel that the best argument for religion 
should be precisely the fixity of laws in nature, for the 
loyalty of the universe is something really surprising. . . . 
It is really the greatest miracle of all. Admit the disloyalty 
of the universe to its own laws and science becomes a sheer 
impossibility. Suddenly the sun’s rays would reach us zig- 
zag, and when I take away my hand the plate would soar 
gently into the air.’ 

‘Do you really believe in the loyalty of the universe?’ said 
the Professor. ‘Scientific laws exist because men make them. 
Mankind has abstractly isolated certain systems in the con- 
fusion of nature and found an order in them. Whence he 
has long concluded that a universal order exists. But the 
most important facts escape the grasp of science. Are there 
any laws of love, or even of rain and fine weather?’ 

‘There are not,’ I said. ‘But a determinist like Berthelot 
or Bertrand Russell would reply that we are still imperfectly^ 
acquainted with the details of the mechanism, and that 
everything goes to show that by a perfect mind these laws 
could be discovered.’ 

‘I don't think so,' he said. ‘Nothing seems to me to prove 
that a scientific psychology, or even a scientific meteorology, 
could ever be pieced together. . . . No; for my own part, 
I believe that the umverse is crazy — with pockets of 
sanity.’ 
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Samt tientng — 'We all succumb,' says Alam, 'to that 
passton for conjecture instead of exact obscr\acion But 
what arc the odds in favour of our petty reasoning coinciding 
consnnti) with that great dice uluch the uniacrsc is flinging 
against us’ Politicians nc\cr cease their prophes)ing, and 
one of the most powerful passions hidden m every one of us 
makes us admire and enjoy the realization of a prophec) 
An eclipse can be foretold to within a second or two, but 
that need not turn our heads when we cannot foretell t>\o 
hours ahead whether or not there will be clouds And in 
politics and finance the prophets arc still more ludicrous 
♦ . . Our status as men docs not admit of any such security, 
even m the field of misfortune, events are more like the 
waves of the sea, and the able pilot steers as the wave comes ' 

True, very true But the able pilot keeps himself in- 
formed by wireless regarding the movements of cyclones, 
and shifts his course to avoid them Fog is hard to foresee, 
but we shall soon have instruments which will make col- 
lisions almost impossible The advance of economic cyclones 
can be noted, as ocean storms can Some diy a bankers’ 
weather bureau will have to be set up The pilot knows that 
he cannot alter the wave and he steers accordingly, but he 
also knows that he is sailing to Havre and is certain of 
reaching there 

'But some vessels sink ’ 

‘I know But IS that any reason for not steering?’ 

August 21 st — ^To-day attended a session of the K Police 
Court. A tribunal of this kind differs from the French 
equivalent m that the judges are not paid officials, but local 
notabilities appointed by the Lord Chancellor on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant of the county Formerly, 
magistrates were nearly all of the squire class On the Bench 
to-day were an elderly General, a Colonel, the local Labour 
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M.P., and four other magistrates about whom I know 
nothing. 

A bare room. At one side the raised bench of the magis- 
trates, and beneath them the clerk of the court, his shorthand 
writers, and numerous policemen. In the centre a table 
round which were seated the lawyers. On the other side a 
,fair sprinkling of the public on benches. It is odd to see for 
the &st time policemen without their helmets. Hitherto 
they had held in my eyes the unreal, abstract character of 
. medieval knights or the wax figures at Madame Tussaud’s. 
Here one feels them to be at home; the armour softens; they 
are smiling men, with white or fair hair. It is like suddenly 
being present at a session of the tribunal of Saint Louis. He 
too was certainly surrounded by men of flesh and blood, like 
other men. To the traveller no less than to the historian the 
problem is one of detecting humanity beneath the legendary. 

The clerk of the court calls the first case. The paper in 
front of me defines it in these terms: 

Metropolitan Police v. Waddell 
Charge: Driving a motor-car in a manner dangerous to 
public safety. 

Maximum Fine: £zo. 


Waddell is standing on the small wooden platform re- 
served for accused persons. A common fellow; collar with 
rounded points; grey flannel shirt; jacket too square at the 
shoulders. 


The prosecution, represented by a young man in black, 
stands at the lawyers’ table and gives an account of the case. 
Last Simday, on a certain wide and excellent road in the 
neighbourhood, three cars were following each other. In the 
first was Mr. D., an ofl&cer of the Coldstream Guards (his 
name was that of one of the great English political families); 
in the second was a friend of his, Mr. P., an engineer; in the 
third was the accused. Lieutenant D., and P., in their more 
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po;\crful CATS, Iwd just csernlcn the .icaiscd, anci were 
slow mg up 0 1 account of a bund) of q clisis w ho w ere raking 
up the right-lund side of the rmd. At tluc moment the 
accmwl took aJ\*antarc of their slowing up to pass them 
himself, thus pulling out the third abreast on die roid— the 
ejehsts, one car, and the accused. 

As a or was approaching in the odier direction, Waddell 
had abniptlp to fill back into line, forcing D. and P. to 
brake lutd m order to as aid a collision. Lieutenant D. wis 
furious and rase clusc to the acaiscd, ought him up and 
signalled to him to stop Tlic accused did not stop. Tlic 
dusc continued at sesent^* miles an hour. At last, in a 
fasottrablc place, D. put himself across the roadway, forced 
Waddell to get out of his or and asked for his name, *Gt\c 
me ) ours’' he replied. D. refused, and summoned a police- 
man who liappcncd to be near, reporting the accused for 
dangerous dnsing. 

Dunng tins statement I ssatched the magistrates' Bcndi 
and tned to dnmc their thoughts Most of tlicm were 
gentlemen, taso of them retired officers Class sohdanty' 
ought to Iu\c tempted them to uphold a Guards officer. On 
the other Iiand the question of road courtesy is one tlut is 
frequently discussed in England, and therein as clscw here, 
the English like the rules of the game to be obsen cd. All of 
whidi seemed to me to tell against Waddell. Moreover the 
man seemed \ lolcnt and im table; one could easily imagine 
him driving brutally. 

A stout pmk-faced policeman opened the door of the 
witnesses’ room and called: 'Mr. Joseph D.’ Enter a fair 
fiandsome joung man of the true Ucon-Oxford type {chough 
It would probably be Sandhurst), with a grey flannel suit and 
a red tic. He stepped on to the stand matdung that of the 
accused, and took the oath, Bible m liand ‘I swear by 
Almighty' God . . Tlic prosecuting lawyer then ques- 
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tioned him with obvious kindness and made him repeat the 
story as above. D. spoke in a very low, measured voice, 
adding a few supplementary details: ‘The accused,’ he said, 
‘was driving an American car.’ A stir amongst the magis- 
trates and public showed that this was an aggravating cir- 
cumstance. The accused had had a lady with him, and when 
at last confronted by D. he had said: ‘If it weren’t for 
the lady here, I’d smash your face in!’ The young black- 
coated lawyer put one last question to the lieutenant: 
‘And you took all this trouble, didn’t you, Mr. D., in a 
purely disinterested way, to help in maintaining good 
order on the road?’ — ‘Yes’ — the word came in that same 
flat, toneless voice. — ‘Thank you,’ said the lawyer, sitting 
down. 


At this moment a small man in a blue coat, with a hard 


intelligent face, rises at the central table. This is Waddell’s 
defender: a typical provincial lawyer, possibly a friend of the 
accused, .having come from a distance to help him. The 
trenchant tone of his first words alters the atmosphere of the 
proceedings, and something revolutionary is infused into the 
commonplace business. It is no longer man against man, 
but class against class. To the little man in the blue suit this 
absurd case has arisen only from the resentment of two 
‘gentlemen’ (the word is frowned upon by English writers, 
but survives in popular usage) at seeing themselves over- 
taken by a mere tradesman. ‘But the road is everybody’s, 
isn’t it?’ A commonplace line, but this man has a fluent 


and cutting tongue. 

‘Lieutenant D.,’ he asked, ‘was it in the spirit of a Cru- 
sader that you set off on your drive last Sunday?’ 

‘I don’t understand the question.’ 

‘But it is perfectly clear. Do you regard yourself as bound 
to redress the wrongs of the Infidels of the highway?’ 
‘No.’ 
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*Don*t pu tlwt tl)trc Arc roid police who do ihcir 
dut} pnjpcrlv And don't need an; help fro n j ou'*’ 

‘No pohccimn tins particular incident ' 

'Lieutenant D , wliac spew were you going at the moment 
of thi5 particuhr incident'' 

'About fo’T) miles an hour ’ 

‘Don’t you regard ilut as a dangerous speed’* 

'No ’ 

Here the clninnan of the Bench inters ened obviously 
annoyed *\VIuc docs it matter wlut speed the witness was 
going at’ Your client was going still faster, because he 
overtool him ' 

*1 beg your pardon Lieutenant D is driving al>out the 
roads in a cnisading spirir, eager to preach the Gospel 
amongst ear-drivers Am 1 not entitled to prove tlut this 
paladin is himself a dangerous driver’ Licutcrunt D Imc 
you ever been convicted of driving at excessive speeds’* 
'Yes' 

Obvious surprise of the magistrates 
'Recently?* asks the little law'yer slutply 
*No’ 

'You say * No , Lieutenant D ’ Were y on conv icted of 
driving at an excessive speed list year’ 

‘^cs ' 

‘And you don’t oil tlut recently’ Do dicy teach you 
evasions m the Coldstream Guards’ 

A murmur of annoyance on the Bench To attack an old 
and honoured regiment in defence of a common driver seems 
to these old gentlemen in the worst possible taste A very 
clumsy laivycf He lull gee his client convicted But he 
persists 

'Ltcutenant D , your or is a very fast sports coupd, isn’t 
It?’ 

'It IS a very fast coup^, but not a sports coupd ' 
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Clearly tlic lav.ycr wishes by the word ‘sports' to suggest 
ati idea of speed and elegance, in conttasc to his client's 
decent, slow, ordinar)% family car. The latter stands abso- 
lutely impassive in the box. 

‘Wliat i^ave you most pleasure in this man-hunt, Lieu- 
tenant D.? The hunt itself or the denunciation?' 

'It wasn't a hunt.’ 

‘Ch.asing a man at seventy miles an hour — is not that a 
hunt?' 

‘No.’ 

‘The trutli is this — is it not. Lieutenant D.? — that you 
were annoyed at finding yourself, you, an officer of tltc 
Guards, and a sportsman (I beg your pardon! I forgot you 
had objections to the u'ord “sport” . . .) outstripped by a 
modest British citizen, and that you wanted to have your 
own back? When you spoke to him, you were excited and 
aiTo,ytnt, were vou not?’ 

‘If the defendant refused to give you his name, did not 
you equally refuse to give him yours?' 

'I should have given liim mine if Itc’d given his. It was 
for him to stare.’ 

‘Rf.xlly? And why so, Lieutenant D.? Do you think that 
tr.iiitc should be held up because an officer of the Coldstream 
wonders whether he should give his name first or 

**rpt*'*, 


I .adsnirc D.'s c;dm ittidcr this min of ironic questions. 
Ihe little man iti the blue suit is startding with otic fwr on 
hf. ci.air, elbow on k.nce, chin in iiand. He would have 
been a ren'.-ukabic mctitber of the Revolutionruy Convention, 
out I ‘-ttH tluj he i'. doing hit. clien.c harm. At ki'.t D.b> 
t-ram! 1 % ever, an,.! with a snule Itc crosses to a seat on the 
ber.cli-.".. 7'ise policernin calL; ‘Mr. P.l’ 71ns h rJje 
i.?eure;',3nt‘r. nu'jro.rirsy Irier. i: the f.a!ne Public ficlwo! type. 
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TIk barmtcr u ill be able to continue his sarcasm. But P., a 
set)* adroit witness, does not let himself be pulled to pieces. 
'Yes. . . . No. ... I don’t slurc tliat mcsv. . . The 
rnapsiratcs folltnv the matcli with evident fas our totsards 
ilie witness, although letting no trace of their feelings 
Ivtomc stsiblc. 

'Your fnend lud a \cr}* fast car, Mr. P.>* 

'No ... a fast ar.’ 

'A sports coup^?* 

‘No ... a coup^.’ 

‘Why won't j'ou admit it 1$ a sports coupc^' 

'Because it was not a sports coupf.’ 

'You say, Mr. P., tlut my client lud an Amcnan car’* 
'Yes.' 

'Mr. D. told us the same tiling.* 

*I don’t 1 now .* 

*You don’t Uiow? Ha\c )‘ou neser discussed this affair 
s\ ith Lieutenant D 

'Oh, yes, often Tlic last time was fisc minutes ago.’ 

'So tlicsc t\\ 0 gentlemen came to die Court together and 
Ime deaded tlut my client’s car was an Amencan car. . . . 
Wluc would you say, Mr. P., if I informed you due it is 
a frcndi car’ Would you tal.c due from me as a fact’’ 
'Yes.* 

I obscnc that the fact of Immg driven a Trcndi car, and 
not an American one, smkes the magistrates, witnesses and 
defendant as an extenuating ciraimsnncc. Tlic blue advo- 
cate, seeing that nothing can be got out of P., thereupon 
lets him go 

One more witness: die policeman who brought the sum- 
mons at D.’s request. An elderly man, twirling his helmet 
m his lunds and rather embarrassed. He too will have a 
taste of the defending lawyer's irony% 

‘Tell me, officer, when Lieutenant D. came up to you^^ 
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he tell you that he had just been chasing this man at, seventy 
miles an hour?* 

‘He did, sir.' 

‘And you did not summon him for exceeding the speed 
limit? Really, oJBBcer, you lost a fine chance there!' 

With this the hearing of witnesses was closed. ‘That is my 
case,' ended the black advocate. ‘That is my case,' replied 
the blue; and the defendant crossed the room and entered 
the witness-box. Bible in hand, he repeated the formula of 
the oath, and then his counsel began examining him. 

One cannot help being struck by the self-control shown by 
this man of the people. It is his turn now to attract sym- 
pathy. The lawyer gives leading questions: 

‘Did you do anything at all to rouse the anger of this 
young Guards officer?' 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘How did he look when he caught you up?' 

‘He was white with rage.’ 

‘Was your car an American one?' 

(Certainly this would appear to be the kernel of the case.) 

‘No, French.' 

‘How long have you been driving cars?' 

‘Twenty years.’ 

‘Have you ever had an accident?’ 

‘Never.’ 

The prosecution then take their turn with the witness. 
Counsel tries to make him admit that by pulling out beyond 
both the cyclists and one other car, he must have gone over 
the middle of the roadway, which is forbidden. But he 
resists. 

‘I had all the room I needed. Four feet for the cyclists, 
four feet for Mr. D.’s car, and four for my own. I didn't go 
.over the crown of the road.’ 

Liei.i;5tened to this cross-examination wondering with some 
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embarrsfwcnr w Iwt I w ould do iT I urrc on the Bene}». Tlic 
evidence t5 contra dieter)*. Tlicrc are no solid proofs. I 
should he for acouittal. But I thought tliat Waddell would 
he found guilt)* heausc titc m.igistratcs iud been irriuted 
bv his counsel. 

Tltc Court retired. Both of die law^'crs. and tlie police- 
men, engaged in friendly con\crMtion, and after five min- 
mes’ deliberation the Court returned. Waddell is aequiiredl 
The blue counsel is triumphant. In spue of my feeling of 
sympathy towards D., I am satisfied, because, given the 
csddencc, this ss’as die just solution. 

Later, in conversation ss*uh the magistrates, I was inter- 
ested to learn the grounds for dicir judgment. It Iiad been a 
cunous deliberation. Tlic two retired ofiicers. annoyed by 
die litrJe Jaw’j'cr, liad insisted on because ihc)* mis- 

trusted their own passions and were afraid of being pre- 
judiced. TIk Labour M.P., on the other lund, had shown 
himself in fas our of a small pcnalt)*, for die same reason. 
Complex rcaaions: but they sliowed me tsvo things — 
firstly, why parhamentar)* gosernment lus so long been 
practicable in England; and scrandly. how* easy ic w'ould be 
to deceive through excess of honest)*. 

Second case. . . . But die second ease svas of the kind 
which in France arc tried in camera. Ic was extremely 
curious. . . . 

August 23RD. — Finished re-reading Eckermann in the 
new translation. I should like to try to define more exactly 
the causes of that resistance which I often feel in men svhom 
I esteem, when they arc faced by the svisdom of Goethe. 

(a) Gocdic displeases the faithful because he is at heart an 
agnostic. I know diac he speaks of God with respect, much 
as he speaks of die Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar and the 
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King of Bavaria, though with less aflFection. But he has a 
strong dislike of all metaphysics. ‘Man is not born to solve 
the problem of the universe, but to seek whither that 
problem leads, and then to take his stand within tlie limits 
of the intelligible. . . .* And again: ‘I should not like to be 
deprived of die joy of believing in a future life, but some 
things are too remote from us to be an object of speculation 
that troubles thought. ... To concern oneself with ideas 
of immortality is all very well for fashionable persons, 
especially for fair ladies who have nothing to do. But a 
superior man, who is already aware of being something here 
below, and must consequently work, battle, act, leaves the 
next world in peace and is content with being active and 
useful in this one.’ His morality is bold and straightfor- 
ward: ‘Always hold fast to the present hour. Every state of 
duration, every second, is of infinite value. ... I have 
staked on the present as one stakes a large sum on one card, 
and I have sought without exaggerating to make it as high 
as possible.’ It should not be forgotten that at the end of 
the second ‘Faust’ he makes Faust an engineer. Provided 
that activity is possible, world systems seem to him useless. 

Scorn for all doctrines that are still such. Contrast with 
that Peguy’s remark: ‘Not to be concerned any longer with 
great questions is like smoking a pipe, a habit which you 
take to when age is gaining on you, whereby you believe you 
are becoming a man although the truth is merely that you 
have grown old. Happy the man who keeps his youthful 
appetite for metaphysics.’ 

(&) Goethe is distasteful to all rebels. That is natural, 
because he accepts life. Revolutions seem to him inevitable, 
not desirable. ‘If one could make humanity perfect, a state 
of perfection would then be conceivable. Until then every- 
thing will go in a so-so way. One party will have to suffer 
whilst the other will enjoy well-being. . . . The wisest 
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tiling is tlut Cl cTj'one should do (he lob for \\ hidi he w*as 
bom and whidi he lus learned, and should not prcicnc 
oihcrs from doing ihcirs. . ♦ I In art as in politics, Gocdic 
lus a hoTor of cntic/sm: destruaion, he iJiinks, is lain; 
beauty lies in building. To iihtch it would be simple (and 
fair) to reply dut acceptance of the wwld is too easy when 
one 1$ Gocilic and a minister of State. But to scorn die 
world IS no less easy w hen one is Jcan-Jacqucs or Julicn Sorcl. 
TI1C true mumph of die spirit w ould be to out-soar all these 
egocentric philosophies *1110 rebel can be a hero only when 
Ins rebellion is pure. If I detect in it traces of w’oundcd 
self-love, tlicn I am a rebel m my turn. 

(f) Tins mcming I heard J. de M. reproach Goethe for his 
success at die Court of Wcumn 'People don't do due,' she 
said, 'unless ihej* Iu\c a certain weakness of cluractcr. On 
the contrai)', the essence of genius lies m its mabiht)' to 
accept and acclimatize itself.' Tlic problem, I think, is 
really more complex. Because a man is maladjusted, un- 
liappy, toudied with genius, he imposes a respect for his 
onginality on a great number of others (Goethe, Byron, 
Proust), from the moment when he makes good and 
becomes to them a great man, he has mcftHti, whether he 
likes It or not. ... He may remain troubled m spirit. 
Wluc human being is nod But he is no longer so as he was 
m the ihys of 'Wcrdier' or the 'Noumtures Terrestres'. 
... Has he dvereby ceased to be a great writer? I cannot 
see due he lus. But it was fear of success dut made Wilde 
crave for catastrophe, and siy dut, without Saint Helena, 
Napoleon would luve been less great. 'Nodiing fails like 
success,' said (I dunk) Blake. In any ease, arc there any 
umlloycd successes? Suffering is the most fairly distributed 
dung m the world. Look at Goethe's despair after Manen- 
bad, m the conversations with the Crunccllor Muller. 
Goethe was not hern m success: he conquered his liberty. 
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(d) Gocdic annoys not only romantics (for he was in his 
way a classic writer, and Rcn($ Bcrthclot is right in saying 
that his wisdom has affinities with that of Voltaire), but 
also the self-analysts tliat we all arc to-day, for in his eyes 
a great work of art is objective. The notion of seeking to 
know oneself is to him absurd. ‘With all his senses and all 
his aspirations man strives ounvards, towards the world sur- 
rounding him, and he has quite enough to do to become 
familiar vvidi it, and observe it in so far as it is necessary to 
his ends. He is conscious of himself only in experiencing 
pain or pleasure. Man is an obscure being; he is ignorant of 
whence he comes and whither he is going. He knows little 
of the world, and even less of himself. I do not know my- 
self, and God preserves me from knowing myself.' In this 
respect he is at one with Flaubert, and at odds with our own 
generation; but diat he is wrong remains unproven. Thi- 
baudet has shown how the only really truthful confessions 
are drose made with a semblance of objectivity under the 
mask of a character (Madame Bovary, Mile de Vinteuil). 

We must not forget diat a man’s mode of life in practice 
helps us to judge his theoretic code of morality. Ecker- 
mann’s description of die aged Goethe is a very beautiful 
one: ‘He was seated in a wooden arm-chair before his writing- 
desk; I found him amazing gende, like a man suffused widi 
heavenly peace, remembering an unspeakable happiness diat 
he had once enjoyed, and which was returning once more to 
float over his spirit.' But once again, it is easier to inspire 
love if one is a Nietzsche or a Shelley dian if one is a Goethe 
or a Meredith. This does not prove the inferiority of Goethe 
or Meredith. It merely proves diat those men who seek a 
compensation in literature ('reading, that unpunished vice 
. . . ') are for the most part unhappy men who can recog- 
nize themselves best in another unhappy man. The men of 
action, who ought to like Goethe, do not read, or read but 
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little. In art there is a premium on madness. I wanted 
to pursue fame . . . ’ s.iys Valdry. But one must remain 
true. . , . 


August zjtu. — In France, I think, we arc ignorant of die 
place snil held m England by love as a passion. The novels 
of Maurice Baring (such .is ‘Daphne Adcanc’ or ‘Cat’s 
Cradle') may liavc helped some Frenchmen to realize the 
'Princcssc dc Cliv'cs’ element which exists in present-day 
England alongside the c)*nicism of Huxley’s characters. Tlic 
English keep their passions well hidden beciusc of their 
strong sense of modest)’ m matters of sentiment, but when 
these passions break through die surface impassivity they do 
so with a v’lolcncc that would have delighted Stendhal. B. 
told me the story of a friend of hts, Julian S., who liad been 
in lov c with a certain lady for ten years, and was jealous of 
her. One summer evening they were both invited to dine 
somewhere up the river, and three boats ivcre waiting along- 
side the bank for the guests. The hostess allotted the places, 
but in ignorance or forgetfulness of this quite open liaison, 
she placed S. and his mistress m different boats. S. turned 
pale, and took his place between two ladies; be struggled to 
hide his distress, but could only keep gazing at the other 
boat. When the little flotilla reached the middle of the 
Thames he could bear it no longer, dived into the wjiter in 
his evening dress, and swam over to join the one whom he 
loved. 

Jfe ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Another English story was told me by M, L» B. It may 
be called: 


THE CORJNTHrAN PORCH 

Lord and Lady Barchestcr had spent the forty years of 
their married life m the same house in Park Lane. Bur after 
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the War they found themselves in difficulties. Investments 
had gone wrong; one of their sons had been killed; his widow 
and children were left on the hands of his parents, and the 
income tax was five shillings in the pound. Lord Barchester 
was forced to face the fact that he could not keep up botli 
his family seat in Sussex and the Park Lane house. After long 
hesitation he at last resolved to discuss his difficulties with 
his wife. He had long been afraid of distressing her. Thirty 
years before, there had been stormy times in tlieir married 
life, but old age had brought peace, indulgence, and fondness. 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘I am dreadfully sort)’-, but I can see 
only one way of ending our days honourably, and I know it 
will be painful to you. I leave you free to accede to it or to 
set it aside. Listen: land adjoining the Park has reached a 
very high price. A certain speculator is anxious to build a 
block of flats, and he needs our corner as it forms an enclave 
in his property. He offers to buy it at a price which would 
not only enable us to find another house in the same district, 
though a little further back from the Park, but would also 
let us keep a substantial margin to pass our few remaining 
years in comfort. Still, I know that you are more attached 
to Barchester House than I am, and I don't want to do any- 
thing you would not like.’ 

Lady Barchester agreed to the exchange, and a few months 
later the old couple were settled in a new house, a few hun- 
dred yards away from tlie one diey had been obliged to 
leave. It was already in the hands of the housebreakers. 
When they went out. Lord and Lady Barchester passed 
daily in front of their old home, and it was strange for them 
to see the slow undoing of a shape which had been tlie most 
essential and stable feature in their universe. When they 
saw their home roofless they felt as if they themselves were 
exposed to the wind and rain. Lady Barchester felt tlie 
sharpest twinge when the front wall was ripped open and 
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she SAW , as if on 3 stage scene set for all to see, ilic room that 
had belonged to Patrick, her dead son, and the room m 
%\hich she herself had spent ncarl} fort)* )cars 
from die street she looked up at die glazed chintz asith 
Its dark background whicli lud lined the walls of her room 
Tliroagli so many hours of mourning and illness, and of Iiap- 
pmess too, had she gazed on it, diat the stuff’s pattern 
seemed die very background on ^\hicli her ow n life had been 
woven A few da)S later came a great surprise The work* 
men had npped off the cluncz and dicrc came into view a 
black and white wallpaper which she had completely for- 
gotten, but tmmediatcl) , and w ith puzzling \ ividncss, that 
paper evoked her /ong /laison with Harry Wchh How 
often, gazing on those Japanese houses, lud she spent her 
mornings m an endless dreaming after reading the delicious 
letters dut Harry WTore to her from the Far East' She had 
loved him deeply And now he was Sir Henry Webb, one 
of His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
Soon the ram washed off that black and white paper, and 
beneath it another was revealed It was a rather ugly flow- 
ered pattern, but Lady Bardies ter remembered how she 
diose It with great dchbenition at the time of her marriage 
in the year 1890 In those days she wore blue serge dresses, 
and yellow amber necklaces, she cned to look like Mrs 
Burne Jones and went to tea on Sundays with old William 
Moms And vvhilst those fragments of pink and green 
paper could be seen, she would pass several times a day in 
front of the house, for its pattern recalled her young days, 
when she was in love with Lord Barchester 
At last the walls themselves came down, and one day 
when Lord and Lady Bardies ter went out to stroll m the 
Park together, they saw that nothing was left of the house 
but the little Corinthian porch over the front door It was 
an odd, sad spectacle, for there, at the top of the steps, that 
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porch opened on to a desolation of rubble heaped up beneath 
a wintry sky. For a long time Lady Barchester watched the 
clouds passing between the white pillars, and then she said 
to her husband: 

‘That porch is linked in my memory with the saddest day 
of my life. I have never dared to mention it, but we are 
so old now that it doesn’t matter. It was at the time when 
I loved Harry and you were in love with Sybil. One night 
I had been to a ball to meet Harry when he came back from 
Tokio. I had been looking forward to the meeting for weeks, 
but Harry had really only returned home to become engaged, 
and he danced the whole evening with a young girl, pre- 
tending not to notice me. I cried in the carriage on the way 
home. I reached the house. I felt so disfigured with my 
tears that I hadn’t the courage to let you see me. I pre- 
tended to ring the bell and let the coachman go, and then I 
stood leaning against one of those pillars, and stayed there 
for a long time. I was sobbing. It was raining very hard. 
I knew that you yourself were thinking about another 
woman and I thought my life was finished. That little 
porch is going to vanish, and that is what it reminds me of.* 

Lord Barchester had listened to the story with sympathy 
and interest. He took his wife’s arm affectionately. 

T’ll tell you what we shall do,’ he said. ‘This porch is 
the tomb of your memories, and before it is demolished 
we shall go and buy some flowers together and lay them at 
the top of the steps.’ 

And the old couple went to a florist’s, brought back some 
roses, and laid them at the foot of one of the Corinthian 
pillars. Next day the porch had disappeared. 

* ❖ % * 

August zSth. — Rain . . . reading . . . trying to form 
a clear idea of Adler’s psychology. 
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Like Freud, he insists on the pirt played by childhood m 
the formation of character. When children cease to be pro- 
tected from the universe by a mother or nurse, they all 
experience a sense of inferionc)'. They are clumsy, they 
know nothing of the world, childhood is a period of difficult 
apprenticeship But tlic normal child soon recognizes that 
he IS capable of learning the job of being a man and solving 
the problems set by life. He then forms an optimistic char- 
acter and thereafter tries to find his place in society as it 
exists 

On the other hand, the child who feels abnormal, whether 
on account of bodily or mental shortcomings, or because he 
is born into bad surroundings, or because he is unfairly 
treated by his family, feels a tjifd for superior tty which is 
greater in proportion as his sense of inferiority is acute. 
Throughout his life he will require a compensation, a margin 
of security, because of the memory of his spoilt childhood. 
The normal being will also need security, but for him the 
compensation is simple — it lies in society itself. An organ- 
ized society is merely the sum of compensations necessary 
for the individuals composing it to feel themselves pro- 
tected Granted the existence of this society, normal beings 
can readily enough realize their desires m it For instance, 
when sexual desire comes to life in them, they look simply 
for the woman capable of loving them, they do not doubt 
the possibility of finding her, or, having found her, of pleas- 
ing her. 

The abnormal adolescent, however, feels powerless to 
satisfy his desires in the social world His tendency there- 
fore IS to isolate himself, he regards himself as in an enemy 
country, he holds an exaggerated view of the hostility and 
malevolence of human beings. How can he alter’’ In the 
tales he listens to, in works of art, the abnormal man seeks 
only himself, he takes far more interest in whatever recalls 
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the sadness and seamy side of existence than in things that 
might possibly make him optimistic. The melancholy man 
likes melancholy books, the mischievous man likes cruel 
books. This explains the success of men of genius who have 
at the same time been invalids (Dostoievsky or Nietzsche), 
and die comparative unpopularity of Goethe. The born pes- 
simist’s attitude towards life is one of escaping, and because 
of that he will not recognize tenderness or jfiriendship if he 
encounters either. He will become an anti-social individual, 
feeling tranquillity only in solitude, or, if he lives amongst 
other men, requiring a very wide margin of security. (T feel 
equal to them only if I am leading them.’) Consequently he 
will be proud, often rebuffed, sometimes wearing a mask of 
hypocrisy. Incredible pride of small apocalyptic shop- 
keepers, desiring a revolution or the end of the world for the 
satisfaction of their vainglorious anxiety. . . . 

Let this proud-souled pessimist seek refuge, not in some 
external catastrophe, but in subjective and inward satisfac- 
tions, and he will become a neurotic. The madman lives in 
a dream world where all his inferiorities find compensation. 
The neurotic makes his escape without crossing the bounds 
of madness; he evades the battle under various pretexts, 
explaining his renunciation of love by saying that he is not 
interested in women, of honours by disowning ambition or 
alleging ill-health. These excuses enable him to mask the 
real social or physiological inferiority which is the root cause 
of his renunciation. 

A favourite method of the neurotic is to prolong in adult 
life the method he has found successful in childhood, that 
is to say, the admission of weakness. Many children play a 
comedy of weakness, and many grown-up women do like- 
wise. In the most favourable circumstances the abnormal 
man will manage to impose himself on the world by his very 
neurosis. Tlie man of genius forces tlie acceptance of his 
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sub)ccme world b) otlief men, because tlut uni\cne corre- 
sponds to a widespread contemporar) need for compensation 
(witness Proust) 

To Adler, dicreforc, every man's will is controlled by n 
centra! need — to comrensate a childhood mfenonty . Tlicrc 
IS thus formed wlut he terms an eim Ujc Tins aim is so 
chosen that, if we attain it, our personality w ill be nised to 
a point of supcnority that w ill make life supportable It can 
be attained by roundabout paths A man w!io needs to 
excuse Ins failure to himself will saj ‘I don't succeed be- 
cause I dnnk, or because I smoke opium ' His drunkenness 
will keep him from thmkinc *I don't succeed because I am 
an inferior creature,' and he will find a comprehending 
fraternity, even a freemasonry, among drinkers or drug- 
takers A woman ph) SI ologically incapiblc of loving will 
build up for herself a whole system of pride, or liatrcd of the 
male, in order to avoid the thouglit of her physiological infir- 
mity Others will blame tbcir parents, and a still greater 
number, society Tlic pamphleteer is really far less con- 
cerned with staling at his victim ilun with convincing 
himself of his own worth by damaging the worth of others 
The malevolent man is nearly always a weak man, just as the 
cynic in love is a man who lias once been sentimentally 
unliappy Every man who feels ill adjusted to the life of his 
time will become, if he has talent, a scomcr of his age From 
adolescence, when men reach what Adler calls the fighting 
line, there arc some who enter the battle on the terms offered, 
and others who become shirkers They do not consciously 
tell themselves 'I realize tliat it is not easy to come out in 
the front rank, so I'll do all I can to live as little as possible,' 
but they behave just as if they thought on those lines They 
escape from society, declaring that they do not like it, or 
that they despise it 

A man's acaons do not enable one to gauge his cliaractcr. 
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Tliey are merely signs to be interpreted. Generosity may be 
serving vanity. The proud man makes a sacrifice for a friend; 
but in so doing he is putting himself on top of his friend. 
A woman may with the utmost kindness allow her husband 
to see other women, or even to be unfaithful to her, but she 
may do this through pride, and because, knowing the out- 
come to be inevitable, she prefers to have the illusion of 
having provoked it. A man will take a modest seat in the 
back row of a meeting, so as to be invited up to the front. 
People who always arrive late for dinner, who wait for ten 
invitations before accepting, who accept only on certain 
strict conditions, all show their own vanity by these habits; 
others, again, do likewise by their desire to be present at all 
fashionable functions. The craving for superiority knows a - 
thousand by-paths. It creates solitaries and men of ambition, 
nearly all artists, and most saints. We all know persons who, 
in the first phase of a friendship, give the impression of being 
passionately interested in others, and are always talking of 
humanity and of their love for their fellow-men, and then, 
in a second phase, lift the veil and appear as humanitarians 
only for vanity. 

It should not be supposed that such an inferiority com- 
plex is necessarily a flaw in an individual. On the contrary, 
the absence of some such complex is rare in even the most 
remarkable men. The entirely normal being is a herd crea- 
ture; he will accept society because he will there be perfectly 
at ease. Living will be easy, and average success will be 
within his reach. He will rarely succeed on a grand scale, 
because the ‘will to power’ is far stronger in the outlaw. The 
men who make great revolutions, great empires, great works 
of art, are nearly always men who have suffered from a sense 
of inferiority. Byron was strong through his infirmity, Dos- 
toievsky and Flaubert through epilepsy, Napoleon through 
his unhappy adolescence, Disraeli through his Jewish birth. 
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Due if t!« infcnorit)* co-iipfcx ilnis apj>c^n to be afmost 
something destrablc, ^^!wt is the aim of t!ic Adlerian psy- 
d>o!c^’’ ft is to dehne in certain cases the indisiduat's goaf 
in life, so tlut he may understand himself dearly. Not 
c\ery neurotic succeeds in discos cring his compensation. 
Very often a phpiologial ill is graftid on to the psycho- 
logical one, Adler lias sHoa n, for instance, char mtny eases 
of migraine are mere acts of cs*aston. Tlic)’ provide an 
excuse for avoiding struggle. Protisc's aithrna was doubtless 
onginally an attempt at escape. Adler lus liad under his care 
a )oung u-oman whose neurosis tool, the form of an cxrra- 
ordmarp activity in small matters. She spent ail Iicr time in 
arranging things, in keeping her accounts with incndiblc 
cjcactncss of detail, and her husband and relatives said: ‘She 
is killing herself witli work!’ As a matter of faa she was of 
lazy temperament, and Ivcr anxict)* to shun the greater tasks 
whicli life offered gave rue to thu method of escape. 

Why u It often ncccssar) to nuke the neurotic explain his 
aim in life? Because ncarlp alwap the great evil u the sense 
of isolation. You lurbour m ) ourself a secret grievance 
tlut cuts }ou off from other people. Tlvat isolation is broken 
by the avowal. It docs not give power but it gives peace, 
because the true aim, the true compensation, is to find self- 
expression and to feel tlut one lus been understood. 
Through expression the patient becomes a matdi for his 
inferiority. He has dominated ir, and. above all, lus fitted 
it into die social scheme, because other men can now under- 
stand ir. (And this is why the arcut-ncurotic is cured by 
lus art. The serening of the aged Gocdic arucs from die 
fact dut the adolescent Goethe, in 'Wcrdicr', killed 
Wcrthcr.) 

I should be quite ready to accept Adler’s system as a 
whole. He seems to me mistaken in rcgnrding the aim of 
life as somcdiing completely formed in cluldhood; for my 
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own part, I can sec die aim of life being transformed in the 
course of life itself. Whenever we experience a new sense 
of inferiority, a new need for compensation comes into being, 
and die aim of life alters. For instance, a politician beaten 
at an election will show hostility to the parliamentary 
r<5gime, and his aim of life will be to become a writer, per- 
haps an anti-political writer. A man deceived by women 
will become a conqueror in order to fortify his pride. A 
woman who realizes at twenty that she is ill-adapted for 
love will construct a philosophy hostile to love. 

It might be said, of course, diat these ideas exist in a 
different form in La Rochefoucauld. Using different terms, 
he showed diat the ‘aim of life' is at the root of most of die 
virtues. In another sense the essence of the Adlerian remedy 
was also the ‘Know diyself’ of Thales, and in Spinoza’s 
remark: ‘An emotion ceases to be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea of it.' But ideas have to be 
refashioned in every epoch in a form that suits die intel- 
lectual habits of that epoch. To Moses die laws of hygiene 
had to be divine ordinances; to the modern man, mor^ laws 
have to be medical ordinances. Yet the laws themselves 
change but little and slowly. 

What should we retain of Adler’s case? It is desirable to 
avoid the creation of any excessively painful sense of inferi- 
ority, and we should therefore (a) give the child an exact 
impression of its own strengdi, not giving it a sense of being 
either stronger or weaker dian "it actually is, and avoiding 
alterations in its place in die scale of family values; (F) giving 
young people at the time of the formation of their sexual 
life opportunities for frank conversation to prevent them 
from regarding themselves as abnormal beings; (r) lessen 
rivalries, ambition, and inequality. In certain forms am- 
bition may be valuable, but we have allowed too much 
scope in life to anti-social feelings. 
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The ant snfiVn. Whence Rotar)* Cluln, friendly societies, 
Young G^nunujiists* ass-ociations—tentative ant-heaps. 

« « * * « 

Or.t X)j^v Personal column of Tit Ttmts: *Lj\DY, owning 
new luxun* car, will drive anvl>ody annvherc. Write Box 
No. . . 

And in the next cohimn, another persosul advertisement: 
‘WldAT docs the LORD tin* GOD dcm.ind of thee earcept 
ilut thou fear the LORD thy GOD?' 

Oxjcrd: A philosophical congress. Prof. Nortltrop of Yale 
reads a paper on the relation benveen Time and Etemitj' in 
the JigI:: of con tent porarj* physics. He thinks iliar hitJierto 
we Ivavc attached too much importance to Time, and hopes 
tlur Eternity will now resume its fitting place. 

Prof. Sclilick of Vienna expresses Itis conviction tliat we 
arc on the threshold of a ncu- era in philosophy. He opines 
dut books will no longer be written about philosophy, but 
tliat cH books will be wTittcn by philosophers. (See Virkwick 
Papers, passim,) 

Bristcl: Meeting of the British Assochtion. Professor 
Appleton describes the echoes of wireless waves, certain of 
which arrive thirt)' seconds after the original signal. From 
what can these waves be refleaed? Tliircy’ seconds is too 
long for the moon, and too shore for the stm. A di/fioiltand 
fascinating subject. 

Letters to the tditor: A reader of The Times suggests dint in 
future, as tlic meteorologists seem quite incapable of fore- 
casting conditions, die daily wearlicr report should be com- 
piled by a committee of old Scottish shepherds. 

Then, a clergyman writes to record his observations of the 
games of a squirrel and two m.igpics. The squirrel climbed 
the trunk of a tree whilst the ttvo magpies followed ft by 
hopping up from brancli to branch. The game was repeated 
several rimes over. It was clearly a race. The correspondent 

N 
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is glad to be able to say that the magpies behaved like really 
sporting birds, and took no unfair advantage of the fact that 
they could easily have flown. 

September ist. — Long talk with Harold B. on individu- 
alism. This is a subject on which I am not in agreement 
with several people whom I hold in the highest respect 
(Alain, Andre Siegfried). Both of these eulogize radical 
individualism. But I believe that real individualism is pos- 
sible only in a stable society. B. brings me some articles in 
the New Republic by John Dewey, setting forth the problem 
in a way that I &d both fresh and interesting. 

Dewey’s central idea is that our modern societies, as 
moulded by centralized industry, are corporative organisms 
which ought to be controlled by collective decisions and 
have passed beyond the comprehension and strength of an 
individual. In industry as in agriculture, a pioneering age 
did exist. But that age has passed. The bold and pictur- 
esque type of economic corsair will disappear. Notwith- 
standing hostile laws (such as the Sherman Law in the 
United States), agreements between the producers in a 
country, and even international agreements, are found to 
ofiFer the only chance of mastering a machinery which is 
made fragile by the very fact of its vastness. The machine 
has killed the independent captain of industry, just as fire- 
arms placed in the hands of the masses killed the great 
feudal barons. 

This ‘collective’ character of our age is not peculiar to 
industry; it holds true in nearly every sphere of human 
activity. Thus, the United States Government is trying 
to organize agriculture on collective lines. Sports are 
team sports, and even the team demands for its support 
the loyalty of the group from which it emerges. Crime 
itself, formerly the unruly action of an isolated indivi- 
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diul, is becoming die organired aaivitj* of a corporate 
bod)*. 

The hrsr feature, dicrcfore, is an cpocli of collccnvc 
aaton; die iecond, an epoch of unstable cquitibnum. Col- 
lects c action enswnrs men’s Iwppincss uhen the)* uholc- 
hcartedly believe m the utihs* of dns activit)* and feel tint 
It expresses liicir own will (the am-fiill). It l>ccomcs irk- 
some when those who ought to panicipitc in it lose faidi in 
its efiiac)*. Now the misfortune of an age lies m the free 
dm nuny individuals Iiavc lost their trust m the code iliat 
lias hiihcno controlled dicir actions Incapable of suggest- 
ing another code, ihcj* are powerless to transform socicfy- 
But they arc stricken, and, finding no remedy, they seek 
refuge in dnnl , in scnsitalicj*, m mptical sects, or in a swife 
senes of violent spectacles. (Revolt of the ant-hill, analo- 
gous to that m the early ccntuncs of the Chnsnan era.) 

Wlur can be done to cure this malady of die individual? 
Put back the clocl>? Forswear science and die machine? 
That IS vcT)* much as if a feudal baron of the sixteenth cen- 
tury liad said. 'In order to save the noble spirit of feudalism, 
lee us vow to go back to the good old sword of our sires, and 
never again to use die arquebus and cannon.’ It is ingenu- 
ous to suppose the nuchine is the cause of our woes. The 
machine, like aaturc, is neither the fnend nor die foe of 
mankind. It is itself a part of nature. It can be used for 
man’s liappmess if man knows how to master it. It ensures, 
and ought increasingly to ensure, leisure and an abundance 
of material benefits. If the workers have been filled with a 
sense of insecurity m our mechanical civilization, by over- 
production or by the rapidity of tcchnial advances, that is 
not the fault of the machine, but the fault of a humanity 
unable to take die necessary steps m a transitional age to 
safeguard the general security. Man is not merely subject 
to history; to a certain extent he makes history. Ic is certain 
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that our political and economic organization has fallen far 
behind the progress of our mechanical and scientific organ- 
ization, that we arc suffering from this disparity, and that it 
is at least partially incumbent on us to supply the remedy. 

Men require food, clothes, warmth and light, and our 
civilization has supplied tliese boons more abundantly than 
any other. It has, I think, lessened tlie suffering caused by 
disease, poverty and harsh laws. On the other hand, man's 
need for security, leisure and spiritual balance has not dim- 
inished. Leisure will perhaps come tlirough the shortening 
of working hours, which is inevitable as being the sole 
remedy against over-production and unemployment. Secur- 
ity is lacking in the modern world. The workers are not 
sure of having work; tire middle-classes are not sure of the 
future of their children; states are not sure of living in 
peace. The most important task of tlie twentieth century is 
not so much the progressive conquest of matter as to halt 
and organize the territory already conquered; and that, as 
the Greek philosophers said long ago, means tlie refashion- 
ing of man himself. 

In Dewey's opinion the cure for the sickness of the indi- 
vidual is to be foimd in a better political and economic 
organization of the State. To his opponents he would 
answer: ‘You complain of the fact that thought is too col- 
lective, but I tell you the real trouble is that it is not col- 
lective enough.' The mental ‘standardization' of our day is 
deplorable, not because it is profound but because it remains 
superficial. Millions of men accept the same absurdity at 
the same moment, but in a week have already ceased to 
believe it. The periods when mankind has known happiness 
are those during which united and homogeneous groups have 
freely accepted common and relatively stable beliefs, and 
those are the very periods which have produced the freest 
and most original individuals. For there is no freedom in 
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artirwh) , xntcllcctinl or pohncal An mdi> idttil outside any 
soail organization \\ou!d be an inconccnabic monster, and 
m any ease lus nc> cr existed 
TJic romantic rebel is not a free indnidual In bis own 
way be conforms just as much as tlic dielurd conscnan\c 
Passion deprives rebel and reactionary alike of judgment 
In order to restore a true spiritual freedom in the modern 
world, according to Dewey, tlic peoples of our time muse 
be brought to handle the relations of men with the same 
objective methods as have enabled humanity to master 
external tilings Science lus not accepted matter but trans- 
formed It It must not accept economic aaarcliy, industrial 
crises and wars No problems arc incapable of being 
treated intelligently and systematically The real individual 
IS not the man who turns avviy from the spectacle of the 
1932 world and gloomily exclaims ‘How I wish I had lived 
in 1232'* It is the man who realizes tlut an individual life 
IS possible only within a wcll'organized society, and offers 
the best that is in him towards the organization of his con- 
temporary society 

This attitude seems to me desirable and it is comparable 
to that of Heard's supcr-individuals Is it possible for any 
large number of men? 

‘I don’t think so ' said B 

‘Nor do I But is that an^ reason for not adopting it’’ 

'Take care,' he said ‘You re on the patli to socialism if 
you follow Dewey ' 

‘Tlaat doesn’t matter to me I’m not afraid of labels 
I believe that capitalist society will be fed to adopt certain 
forms of collective activity simply because the complexity 
of modem societies cannot be squared with a regime of 
feudal warfares But these forms of collective action will 
not necessarily be state aaion, tliey may vv ell be on a cor- 
poration basis ' 
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‘And suppose society proves incapable of altering itself 
and giving up its folly?’ 

‘Then society will perish — but of its own free will.’ 

September 7TH. — Homeward journey. . . . Sad at leav- 
ing our bracken and common, but I promised to visit 
Geneva for the League of Nations Assembly. Reading on 
die boat some lectures by a German professor, Wilhelm 
Haas, on the subject — ‘What is European civilization?’ 
They are interesting, and supplement very well the thesis of 
Gerald Heard, especially at a point where Heard seems to 
me to be incomplete — I mean, the part played in the intel- 
lectual drama of humanity by the development of positive 
science. 

In essence Haas’s theme is this: the scientific conquest of 
nature is a new idea and would have seemed very strange 
to the men of other epochs. To a Greek like Socrates the 
essential thing was not the mastering of nature by obeying 
her, but the knowledge of man. True, a Greek science did 
exist, but it was disinterested. Aristode held that as soon 
as a science became technical, the man learned in that science 
ran the risk of becoming a merchant or a slave. To men of 
the Middle Ages the conquest of the spiritual world was the 
only thing of importance; the natural world was something 
accessory. 

In the seventeenth century it came about that disinter- 
ested science (mathematics and astronomy) led to the obser- 
vation of natural phenomena. The stars, their movements 
simplified by the enormous distances separating them from 
ourselves, were observed to be subject to fixed and simple 
laws, and from this came the notion that aU natural phe- 
nomena could be made the objects of calculation, provided 
that the scientist observed in them only the measurable 
quantities. The method was wonderfully successful. Man- 
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kind! d{$cn\crfd t!ut ol'cdjcncc to the h\vs of *u«irc enabled 
him to tramfomi nature. And the result, v. iihiii three cen- 
tuna, ssas paetial seience. industx}*, and t!ic immense 
flower of man oser mailer. 

Tor 115 essential validity this science retjuired the h\*poih- 
csis of an inert and medunical miurc. Nature as hnoum 
to the GreeU, the dwellmy.-placc of tlie Gods, or the Cliris- 
tian conception of rutiirc, upset on occasion by miracles, or 
csen the purely arsiliciic \jcss' of naiurc held by tlic Cbincse, 
did not concern science. A sacnficc I«d to be made, and if 
nature ere to be mastered, tlic soul of nature must be taken 
from it. 

To tliis tlic modern man is tempted to reply; 'And quite 
richtly so, because m actual fact nature lias no soul.' Pos- 
sibly; but the result lus been dui, for men of the scientific 
era, die idea of understanding lus become idennfied with 
the idea of nutter as something abstract and medunical. 
When thej' lusc sought to examine the human spirit, or 
histor}*, tlic)’ lute quite ruturally fallen back on a method 
sshich lud proved its cfiicac)*. For three centuries now 
hurrunc sdcncc lus followed the lead of the natural sacnces. 
Desarres and Spinoza made a gcomctiy of the study of the 
passions; Tainc, a contemporar)* of Claude Bernard the 
ph)*siologisr, made a phystolog)* of the same study. In the 
ninetccndi centur)- spiritual values were discounted by many 
sdentists and philosophers; this was done without valid 
proof, and csen contrarj* to proof, for observation can show 
more proofs of die importance of the spint in nun dun of 
physico-chemica] connections. Man's actuude towards him- 
self changes. He no longer believes m lus own power, Tlic 
individual man of the scientific era loses the faculty of feel- 
ing himself to be a focus of cncrg}\ The Hindu ascetic and 
the Catholic saint believe in a mysterious poivcr in man, 
and the primitive man believes in chat power because he 
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feels it within him, but Hippolyte Taine and Adrien Sixte 
assume h priori tliat everything witliin us happens according 
to mechanical laws. 'Vice and virtue are products, like 
sugar and sulphuric acid.' A disheartening self-abasement, 
for it robs mankind of his faith in mankind. 

The time comes (and it has done so in our own day) when 
man feels the lack of that power and regrets this sacrifice. 
He discovers that science does not prove the reality of a 
universal mechanism. The phenomena of life and spirit 
have never been capable of explanation by scientific 
methods. The 'profane' success of modern scientists like 
Eddington, Whitehead, or Louis de Broglie, lies in their 
support of the compatibility of science with the idea of 
human freedom. The European mind accepted the sacrifice 
with enthusiasm; it is now beginning to regret it. Having 
failed to find happiness in the triumph of a scientific civil- 
ization, humanity is revolting against it. And it is curious 
to note that the present rebellion of the conservative bour- 
geoisie against the machine has a close analogy to the Rous- 
seauesque sympathies of the nobility about 1760. Just as 
in Rousseau’s time, sentiment is opposed to intelligence: 
a false opposition, as I think, because man cannot be cut up 
into distinct faculties except by an artificial operation. But 
I see clearly (in spite of my sympathies being in the intel- 
lectual camp) how much that is genuine and deep-seated lies 
beneath this rebellion. 

The problem, I think, ought to be presented in quite dif- 
ferent terms. Why attack scientific civilization? Can it be 
abolished? Is that desired? Are not the Russians, who did 
not possess it, now engaged in setting it up for themselves? 
In any case, is it really true that men were happier long ago, 
in a pastoral or agricultural civilization? The yearning for a 
return to nature is a chronic form of human nostalgia. But 
the peasant who worked twelve or fourteen hours a day in 
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summer, or his uifcand diughtcrs\ho drudged jear in,)CAr 
out on hea\’} Iwndtcnfts, would icll n nct)' different tale. 
In any tisc, the ad\ancc of macluncu' has certainly lessened 
the c\ ils caused by the first industrial res ohition Read Dis- 
raeli s 'Sybil', and sec wlicther the English working<Iasscs 
of lus day were freer and less 'standard i7xd' indniduals tlun 
the workers of our own time. Besides, wluc do tlicsc com- 
parisons matter? Dn* cy is certainly right in say mg that the 
problem is not to escape from our own dry', but to under- 
stand our own day and to create the age ilut will follow it. 

0 * m * m 

Paris to Genera by tram Crossing Pans I met Jean Pri- 
rosr, who gate me n rolumc of Sa inr-nrrcmond for my 
journey . 

‘One of the great joy's to be found in losing God/ he says 
somcrrhcrc, 'is to be able to lose those rrho lore Him ’ My 
own lack of religion lias often made me regret that fond 
unity' existing bccrrccn fnends rrho hold common, un- 
argued beliefs 

Through the carrngc rrindorr, the Cathedral of Sens* as 
lorcly as Samc-Wulfran at Abbcrillc (I don't know rvhy 
one should call up the other — pcrlups those rratch- 
torrers) Burgundian riUages rrhcrc the roofs of orangc-red 
tiles blend rr ith the other roofs of bluish slate. Tlic colours 
of France. . . . To rc-fasluon man himself. But rvherem^ 
Pcriiaps by giring him a better understanding of the nature 
of human societies We live on a decayed rocabulary. 
When I came through Pans I rs-as pleased to find at my flat 
clicse hncs tn a pamphlet i;h?ch three young men had senc 
me 'There is no opposition between “individual" and 
“social", for they derive from one another The Iiberanng 
truth rrhich rvc put forrvard as the fundamental principle of 
a civilization to be built, is the condition of the liberation of 
personality ... It is treason, therefore, to accept colicc- 
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tivc society as a makeshift and submit to the machine. It 
is likewise treason to make collective society an end in itself 
and deify the machine.’ Neither submit, nor deify. Dom- 
inate. But shall we be willing to do so? 

September I2TH. — Geneva. 

The Assembly hall looks more like a school than a parlia- 
ment. , . . Surprising to see greybeards on those benches. 
. . . The kindergarten of peace. . . . During a speech by 
Sir Robert Borden which I cannot hear properly, I note on 
the margin of my agenda paper some 

APHORISMS WRITTEN DURING A SESSION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Here is a parliament of all the nations on this globe, met 
to provide laws for themselves. Which does it look like? A 
class-room, a town council’s room, a Protestant conventicle. 
This simplicity is reassuring in itself. Anything that 
reminds men of so many familiar spectacles could only be 
human. A healthy society, after the pangs of childbirth, 
must bring forth desks, a speaker’s platform, conventions; 
from this atmosphere of boredom I recognize that the 
League, a society of nations, has not brought forth a mon- 
ster. 

* sJJ ^ :J: ❖ 

The annual Assembly is more of a religious ceremony than 
a political discussion; quite unwittingly the speakers there 
assume the tone of the preacher; the word ‘Peace’ recurs 
here in every sentence like the word ‘God’ in other temples, 
and it is uttered in just the same manner. 

« « % Hi 

Every year, in the first week of September, a great sacred 
orator (Father Briand, or the Rev. Arthur Henderson) 
preaches a solemn sermon in the League Assembly on a text 
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of tht Co\efunt, Tlicn tht congregation sing their favourite 
hjinns: HjTnn No, 159, 'Disarmament — Sccuritj’*; or HjTnn 
No. 163, ‘Security — Disarmament'; or Hjmn No. 137, 
‘Must we, gentlemen, lee politics come before economic 
facts?’ 

It is an excellent thine for the miscreant to yield to the 
discipline of the Churches; ccrcmomal soothes and quells 
the passions. 

* « * 4c * 

In the notes above, and in tlicsc clue follow, I mean no 
ironj’; I am only trying to give an exact description of an 
institution uhich I believe to be useful. Its real madiincry 
is more secret. Like the mechanism of any modern society, 
it consists of a permanent bureaucracy, sittings of com- 
mittees, lobby conversations. The Assembly is necessary for 
the prestige of the League, as reviews and parades arc for 
regimental discipline. 

ak * * « * 

At Geneva, verbal boldness must be m in\ erse proportion 
to the war budget of the Power represented by tlic orator. 

4c « * IK 4 

Taboos can only be raised in a society which is gatlicring 
strength. Tlie League is not yet twelve years old; in a decade 
or two it will be possible to allow irony and enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile, lee everyone get accustomed, without disgust or 
alarm, to seeing those monstrous creatures — foreigners. 

4c 4: 4c 4t 4c 

The institution of Geneva would really be indispensable if 
it only serv’ed to bring hostile statesmen face to face with 
each other. At a distance the mental picture of an unknown 
enemy takes on the most detestable features. Face to face, 
a Rumanian and a Hungarian are astounded to see men, and 
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Whatever surprises is impolite. Commonplaces are com- 
forting. At Geneva the art of saying nodiing has been 
brought to its highest point of perfection. The more empty 
a speech, the more do the experts in the lobbies exclaim on 
its subtlety. The few positive elements floating in this 
transparent void assume, in contrast, a singular brightness, 
ill-understood by the layman. He tries to judge them on 
their face value, which is small, and not in relation to the 
context, which heightens them. But the real expert can dis- 
cern allusions there, as well hidden as those of the old maids y 
at Combray when they thanked Swann for his roses. <' 

In the lobbies you will hear certain persons regretting th" ^ 
a speaker was not more precise. Make no mistake: 
are his enemies, looking out for an imprudence with 
to lay him low. 1 

The happiest result of Geneva is not that it has ‘given the 
death-blow to the old diplomacy’, but that it has given the 
tone and subtleties of that diplomacy to the statesmen who 
despised it. Under various names, Monsieur de Norpois 
never leaves the Geneva platform. 

^ ^ ^ 

Decision at Geneva must be made unanimously. It is 
therefore necessary to find formulas that seem to be hollow 
(and enable everyone to vote for them) and yet contain, well 
tucked away, the necessary undertalang. They manage to 
do it. 

❖ si: H.' ❖ * 

‘Dull yourselves,’ said Pascal. Devotional practices are a 
path to faith. The hostile statesman coming to Geneva and 
living amongst believers soon feels his contempt being 
watered down. Every politician has a desire to please. De- 
spite himself, his tone is not that of Berlin, or London, or 
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Ren'.f, or still maiTtuins his hnrtirt. Inti mih 

ihc Genevan unciion. Ikfme long l.c t\ill h< singing in ihc 
choir. 

• ♦ • • ♦ 

Tl^c loMn‘cs of Gcrn*a arc the first sketch of a s^'orM 
pubhe opinion. 

• « ♦ * • 

'Tlirtc speeches aitd cctnmittfts and resolutions soothe 
anxiety Inn do not aire it. . . , A narcotic is not a rcmcth% 
only an expedient.* All quite true, hut in an acute aish the 
patient must be soo’Jied m order to make lus sickness cur- 
able. 

• * * » * 

Tlic loses and luireds of the peoples arc based not on 
sober thoughts, but on memories, fears and pluntasins. 
Tlicrc arc such things as colleeine psjehoses. A |>cople, like 
an indhidual, can he ilic \iaun of an mfcnority complex 
ilut makes it shy, timid, and irritable. Tims the Germans 
belies c the)* cannot inspire affection, the Trendi tlut they 
cannot be organiredf the English tlut the)* cannot be logical. 
Tliesc obscure and fallacious ideas should Ik studied and 
stnpped bare. 

***** 

Tlic mental maladies of miioiu, like those of indisiduals, 
liaic often a pliysica! cause. An economic cnsis is roric to 
the mind and sets up an tncxplicabic uneasiness. Research 
into the subilit)’ of prices and monctarv* refonn will pcrlups 
prose the surest cure for aggressive chauvinism. 

***** 

Tlic League of Nations is often blamed for the slowness 
of its methods, but I should be tempted to praise them for 
tlut. E\cr)' civilization ought to deaden the reflexes of the 
brute in man by a set of reducing gear-ratios. In questions 
affecting territorial claims, a question adjourned is often 
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more than half-solved. *It is urgent that we should wait/ 
a model old diplomat used to say. 

:1: * ❖ sj: 

The League of Nations can no more guarantee peace than 
a doctor can guarantee a cure. Is that any reason for giving 
up the doctor? 

^ 

Whether the peoples like it or not, their destinies are now 
so interwoven that the League of Nations cannot now dis- 
appear. If some catastrophe swept it away to-morrow, it 
would rise again under another name. As Gilbert Murray 
has well said, the League may not be efficacious, but it is 
certainly indispensable. 

jjc ❖ Hi H'i 

Readers of these aphorisms will think me sceptical, and 
praise or blame me according to their own feelings with 
regard to the League of Nations. But those who have read 
this journal will realize, on the contrary, how serious I am in 
attaching great importance to ceremonial in the collective 
life of the peoples. Wasn’t it on the journey I took on the 
&st day of these holidays that I noted, in connection with 
Malinowski’s book, the importance of the conventions 
amongst primitive people? In any matter of relations be- 
tween different peoples we are primitives. It is full circle, 

September 13TH. — ^I was wrong last month when I criti- 
cized Alain’s phrase about the pilot in the storm. Here, at 
Geneva, one realizes better how the man of action ought to 
steer as the waves come and beware of far-flung projects. In 
Time and Reality problems are never as Intellect imagined 
them. Questions that looked the most dangerous are sud- 
denly resolved one day by circumstances, or by natural 
changes. Perhaps the Polish Corridor will quite soon cease 
to be a difficulty. How? Why? We cannot foresee. But it 
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IS possible that just when the European penis of 1931 \anish 
into a thin smoke, otlicr c\cnts, inconccisablc to^ay. will 
become urgent and formidable More than once the w orld 
belies cd m a w ir on account of Morocco, it came on account 
of a murder m Bosnia It sv'as w ith an imccuratc companson 
that I anssvered Alain when I said tlut 'die pilot knows diat 
he IS sailing to Ha\Te and is certain of reaching there* 
for the Owcan of Time has only one coast, that of our 
birth We do not know die ci cr receding inaccessible 
shores towards whicli the blind winds, the everlasting tides, 
are driving us We can only steer towards some great light, 
such as peace, and try to keep die vessel afloat 

Septe.mbi:r 14111 — I have not been ucil during the whole 
of my stay in Geneva However, I Iiavc not been at all 
unhappy, for I am surrounded by friends But the nights 
arc hard Unable to sleep I re read this journal What arc 
the thoughts to which all diis reading and brooding has 
brought me this summer'’ To-day, September the four- 
teenth, nineteen hundred and thirty, looking over a sleeping 
Geneva, what do I believe^ 

I believe that the world of appearances is the only one 
diat will ever be known to us, that our spirit cannot attain 
to an essential reality distinct from these appearances, that 
in any case the very nature of such 1 reality is inconceiv- 
able to us, and that the sole reality for man is the shadows 
of the cavern as pcrceiv cd by him or by other men 

I believe that human wisdom has discovered certain con- 
necctons between these shadoirs, and chac many of rficm are 
obedient to certain laws possibly statistical but still con 
sistent, which allow men to divine and to shape the future 
in an always increasing, yet eternally small, measure Other 
shadows there are whiclv elude the mind and can be appre- 
hended only by the heart Others again move remotely in 
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a flux that offers no foothold at all. Disease and war produce . 
evils so terrible that it should be possible to bring men to 
combine against the fates. 

I believe that a 'man of courage should recognize not only 
the hypothetical nature of all human knowledge, but also ' 
the ability .of the intelligence, backed by experience, to 
make continual adjustment of the hypothesis in order to i 
make it conform as closely as possible to the ever-invisible j 
model whose movements it helps us to foretell. \ 

I believe that the human will, free within those narrow 
bounds in which more powerful forces enclose it, is, in the 
actual state of our knowledge, a necessary and possible hypoth- 
esis. I believe that man can give pledges and live up to 
them: I believe that, under the clockwork vault of the stars, 
he should do his best to create relatively stable societies,' 
subject to conventions recognized as such, but respected 
because they alone can give a sense of peace and security to 
savage and unhappy animals. . . . 

Three o’clock in the morning. A touch of fever. I must 
try to sleep. 


THC HIDDEN TREASURE 


‘Vy'/HAT IS ihc meaning of life)' I brooded. 

Vy It: was a Sunday in June Tlic wills were warm 
under tlic glare of sun, and at oj>cn windows sat men in 
their shirt-sleeves dozing over the ncwspipers In my post 
wns a thick, heavy letter from America I had opened it 
first. 

'Wliat IS tlic meaning of life?’ wrote the American s) mpo- 
siarch ‘Tlic astronomers luvc might us tlut the whole of 
human histor)- is but a moment m die trajector)* of a scar. 
Tlic historians luvc shown us tlut all progress is chimerical, 
tlut .all greatness ends in decadence, the psychologists, that 
Jove IS merely a phenomenon of localized congestion Tlic 
life of our societies is but a pullulation of human insects, a 
planetary mildew w hicla w ill some day disappear. Nothing 
IS certain, except defeat and deadi, a sleep from whicli no 
one lias jet awoken . . . Do you not think due modem 
Saence, by disclosing dicsc trutlis and expelling from the 
heavens the divinities who formerly dwelt there, has robbed 
us of die illusions whicIi alone enabled men to livc'> If you 
do not dunk so, can you tell us wlut is the meaning of Jifc 
to you, wlut IS the mainspring of your energy? Where do 
you find your consolations and hopes? In fact— on what 
hidden treasure do you live?’ 

A whiff of hot tar rose from the street, and die snorting 
of a motor-car. A bareheaded woman limped past, carrying 
dicrrics m her basket. A butdicr's boy made his tritydc 
zig-zag across the empty burning street. ‘What is the mean- 
201 0 
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ing of life?’ I thought. 'What is the mainspring of my 
energy?’ I tliought. ‘Upon what hidden treasure are they 
living, that butcher, that lame woman, and that chauffeur?’ I 
thought. A maidservant leaned out; a policeman looked up. 
My fancy, turned to the fictitious. . . . 

,(0 

First of all (I said to myself), a rocket-shell capable of 
carrying men to the moon has been constructed. Esnault- 
Pelterie has succeeded not only in going beyond the zone 
of terrestrial gravity, but also, by means of rockets dis- 
charged backwards, in checking the downward fall so as to 
make the shock of landing easy and harmless. A first shell, 
manned by Frenchmen, has made the circuit round the 
Moon, lateral^ockets enabling it to take the necessary turns, 
and it has come back to its starting-point without serious 
accident. Some Englishmen have thereupon volunteered to 
form an expedition to land on the Moon itself. They have 
set off in four shells, taking with them the materials necessary 
for making oxygen, for reversing the shell and propelling it 
back to the Earth. 

Here it would be necessary to describe the arrival on the 
Moon, the desolation of the place, the setting-up of the 
oxygen factory, the solemn establishment of a General 
Government of the Moon. On a heavenly body having 
neither atmosphere nor steam, the production of oxygen and 
of some synthetic foodstuff would be difficult. But there is 
nothing to prevent the story being set in a future when such 
a synthesis is practicable. 

'Th.e next chapter, ten years later, shows die colony pros- 
pering. Young people have married, children have been 
born, the oxygen market is well supplied, the housewives 
going there every morning widi their balloons on their arms; 
in fact, it is possible to live, to love, to make a career, to 
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think, .ind to siilTcr on the Moon Btir the oolon), uith 
limited mcdianical resources, Im Ikcii uiublc to build the 
shell for returning, or even to communicate the Dirth. 
Meinnhilc, :»H these Englishmen continue to bclnvc ^ust as 
if thej' ^\crc in England Tiic Governor, Sir Clurlcs Solo- 
mon, and La*d)' Solomon, dress for dinner ever)* cv cning. On 
the Kuig*s Birthday, Sir Clurlcs gives the raise of His 
Majest), and all the colonists, men and women, munnur 
*Thc King!’ dirough their ox)gcn masU An afleamg 
piaurc. 

Part two Two hundred )cars luve elapsed. Tlic Moon is 
now mlwbircd by the seventh generation of Tcrrcstnals. 
Tlic grcail) increased population arc luppy enough, and all 
tlicsc beings w ho hav c been bom on the Moon can scarcely 
imagine another t)'pc of life. Tlic}' luv c been taught in the 
schools that thc)' arc the subjects of an inv isiblc King whose 
palace IS v«}’ far away, on tlic gleaming globe of thc Earth, 
but thc best minds don’t believe it British conventions, 
however, still control tlic activities of life, and thc public 
laws are promulgated m tlic name of tlie King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, Protector of thc 
Moon 

Tlic reader tlicn views the birth of an iconoclastic doctrine 
amongst thc Anglo-Lunarics A group of students and poli- 
tiaans organizes a campaign against thc persistence of tlie 
Tcrrcstnal legend Who lias ever seen this King m whose 
name they arc rulcd> Has not thc time come to forget these 
out-of-date Anglo-Tcrrcstnal conventions and to live a free 
Amongst the younger generation these tficorics meet 
witli great success, but they are a v exarion to die Conserve’ 
ative Party. ‘Beware!’ say thc Conservatives 'If you strip 
the Earth planet of our King and of the legendary English- 
men who bequeathed us our traditions, you will be making 
Lunary life extremely difficult. What meaning will your 
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life have foi’ you then? What will be litc mainsprings of 
your energy? On what: hidden treasure will you Jive?' 

And indeed events seem to justify those who argue thus, 
for this is a period of melancholy and romantic despair 
amongst the Lunar youth.' Attempts at sexual freedom pro- 
duce deep disorder of the mind. Boredom, as often happens, 
goes liand in hand with liberty, and riot follows in the wake 
of boredom. The peoples arc restless, men arc disquieted, 
and literature is excellent. For the first time a great writer 
appears on the Moon, a lyrical philosopher who rapidly 
acquires astonishing influence over die young. His most 
famous book is entitled ‘The Pastures of the Moon'; and to 
give a few notions of his teaching, my story would include 
certain extracts from this work. 

‘The Pastures of the Moon' is supposed to be addressed to an 
imaginary disciple, Selenos. ‘Why, Selenos, do you seek the 
meaning of life elsewhere than in life itself? Does the King 
of whom our legends tell really exist? I do not know. What 
matter to me, Selenos? I know that the mountains of the 
moon are beautiful when diey are lit by the terrestrial cres- 
cent. If some day the King should appear in a shell like that 
of which our poets tell, guided by regal rockets, I shall 
recognize him. If he remains, as from the day of my birth 
he has remained, silent and invisible, I shall doubt his reality; 
but I shall have no doubts, Selenos, of life, of the beauty of 
the moment, of the happiness of action. The sophists are 
teadaing you to-day that life is but a short movement of the 
trajectory of a star. What are you, Selenos, to die stars, or 
the stars to you? They are saying that nothing exists but 
defeat and death. But I say to you that nothing exists but 
victory and life. Wliat do we know of our death, Selenos? 
Either the spirit is immortal and we shall not die, or die 
spirit dies with the body and we cannot live our death. And 
so, Selenos, live as if you were eternal, and do not believe 
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that )*our life is ciutigcti bccitjsc they Iwvc proved to )‘ou 
that the Einh is empiv* You arc not living on fl)c Earth, 
Scicnos, but in )*oiirsclt, j'oursclf alone/ It is in allusion to 
this famous passage tlut a Lunar)’ wlio seems to l>c out of 
toudt wiilr rcalit)* is cuircntly said to be VarthsinicV, 

(^0 

And this fiction, 1 thought, would Ik a possible answer to 
the Amcncan cdUor, 

Opposite me, on lire torrid Kilcony, a N\xrman in a mauve 
dressing-gown was arcfully arranging pots of boxwood, a 
geranium, a table. On tlic edge of llic gutter a bird lud 
perclied, and with quick neat mos’cmcnts of its head was 
seeking scraps of foca, Otlter fiaions could be imagined, I 
thought. You could imagine an avenue in a park, crossed bp 
nvo unbroken files of broivn ants. One lor arc coming from 
the ant-hill, the others arc returning to it. Tlic)’ arc all 
employed on a task of public utilicj*, for they consult to- 
gether, and eacli one of them, on meeting another ant going 
in the opposite direction, stoj>s it and feels ir. At tins 
moment the Icft-Iund line is lultcd by one ant, doubtless 
an eloquent one, who is waving his antenrue in tire middle 
of the path. 

Tire antenna: of the Wise Ant say this: ‘You have been 
able to believe, and I Iiavc believed with you, my brethren, 
that the world of ants is the only important one, that it is 
watched over by the Great Ant, and tmt so lofty and noble 
a sentiment is devotion to the common ant-hill tliac it 
justifies our toils and torments. In very sooth, I told myself, 
it is Iiard to cany across these vast and perilous deserts, 
hemmed in by high mountain ridges of turf, our scraps of 
straw and our dead insects, with never a moment’s rest. It 
is heroic thus to brave water, landslides, voracious birds, and 
those enormous nvin masses which appear in the sky and' 
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crush hundreds of ants in one rhythmic movement. But this 
heroism, I used to believe, is easy v/hen one is vowed to the 
most glorious of all ant-hills. 

‘Alas, my brethren, I have been studying and pondering 
and comparing, and this is what I have come to understand. 
This ant-hill of ours, which we have thought to be the centre 
of the world and the peculiar care of the Great Ant, is just 
like thousands of other ant-hills, each one of which is in- 
habited by thousands of ants who believe, every ant- jack of 
them, that their city is the very navel of the world. Are you 
astounded? But that is nothing! Ants may form a race be- 
yond numbering, but yet they are only one race amongst 
thousands of races, one form amid the infinitely multiple 
forms of life. Do you protest, O ants? There is more to 
come. Not only is the ant merely one form amongst forms, 
but — am afraid to utter the words, so grievously do they 
wound my pride — but it is one of the weakest and most 
scorned of forms. Do you wave your antennae? Learn then 
as I have done, to divine the thoughts of those twin masses 
which so rhythmically crush into the dust the heroic legions 
of the ants. They belong to monstrous beings, so vast that 
we cannot see them, so powerful that we cannot imagine 
them, creatures to whom it is humiliating to think: ‘We 
are ourselves but ants in the eyes of God.‘ You threaten? 
You turn angry? O, brother ants! You can pardon them, 
for they too are led astray by pride, even in their humility. 
The Earth on which they reign is but a splash of mud, 
and the duration of their race an instant in eternity. 

‘And there, my brethren, is what I, the Wise Ant, have 
come to understand by observing men, and the movements 
of the sands and the stars. So, having seen for myself that 
all is vanity, I say this to you: “Why toil? Why carry bits of 
straw and corpses of butterflies? Why cross the perilous 
deserts of tlie avenue in long drudging files?’' 
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‘For \\lut wiW be tlic fruit of your Iibour on this earth? 
You ill rear one more generation of ants \\hich m us turn 
uiH labour ind suffer and be cruslied under the huge feet of 
men And these ants in their turn i\ ill rear other ants, and 
so on into times infinitely distant and infinitely near when 
the Earth ill be no more than a dead u orld Tliat is why I, 
tlie Wise Ant, liaving pondered these matters, now say to 
you *' Haiti Cease )Our \am toils' Be dupes no longer' 
Know that there is no Great Ant, that progress is illusion, 
that jour desire to work is onij a result of heredity, tliat 
nothing IS certain on tlic Earth but the defeat and dcatia of 
ants — a sleep from which there is no awakening . . 

Sucli IS the message transmitted by tlic antenna: of the 
Wise Ant whilst he bars the road to the procession of toilers 
But a young ant thrusts him quietly aside 'Tliac’s all aery 
avcll, comrade,’ he sajs, ‘but we’\c got our tunnel to dig 

0-0 

Yes, I thought, that story too would be a possible answer 
to the Amcncan philosopher Science, he says, shows chat 
die life of our societies is a mere puUuIaaon of human in- 
sects, a planetary mildew. But does not even an insect desire 
to live‘s Does not a mildew seek to persea ere in its existence? 
In any case, is it true that Science destroys man’s faith in 
himself? What has Science done if it has not offered man- 
kind efficacious prescriptions for the transformation of the 
world m avhich he has to live‘» Before Science, as after it, 
human societies were mildews What has changed, except 
diat dicse growths have altered the planet a litde for the 
better’ 

‘The change,’ the American philosopher would say, ‘lies in 
the fact that before Science these growths did not recognize 
themselves as such These insects did not admit that they 
avere insects, but believed in the pre-eminent dignity of man 
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Demons, genii, gods, leaned always over their activities, 
dictating them. The hope of a future life made them forget 
the miseries of earthly life. Rites and Laws, sustained by a 
supernatural authority, preserved them from doubt and 
anguish. But what gods to-day lend to Laws the power of 
their name? Osiris had succeeded to the tribal god, Jupiter 
to Osiris, Jehovah to Jupiter. Is it in Einstein’s or in Edding- 
ton’s name that you are going to impose limits to desire?’ 

A puff of wind rippled the shadows of the sun-blinds on 
tlie wliite wall. It is true, I reflected, that man cannot live 
without rules. But an instinct warns him of them. As soon 
as some catastrophe shatters the pattern, he weaves it round 
himself anew. Now he makes it into the commandments of 
God, now into the teachings of Science, now into the decrees 
of an eardily King. But what matter? If we obliterate the 
reality of the symbol, as happened with my Lunaries, are the 
laws any less wise for that? Shall we not one day end by 
accepting them for what they are — necessary and shifting 
conventions? Shall we not one day admit tdiat any prop- 
osition beyond the reach of human experience is a thing of 
no certainty? We know that we do not know. Is that such a 
dreadful confession? Is it a new reflection, and did Socrates 
ever say otherwise? 

Evening was falling. Already the concierge in his braces 
was dragging out his chair on to tlie pavement. Lights were 
appearing in the windows of respectable homes, showing tlic 
laid tables. What is my hidden treasure, I asked myself? 
This revulsion from a doctrine? This love of action? The 
roofs turned suddenly darker, and behind them a milky 
gleam poured into the sky. O Selenos, I thought. . . . The 
Moon was rising. 
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*T T OW much)’ I ashed, indicating to M Chcrkaoucii the 
XTlcuncd dicker \Mih its almost phin slicitli 
He stopped and munnured a fesv words in Anbic. Boss- 
ing, the mcrclunt Kissed the plump kind sshich emerged 
from the white 
*. . / said t!ic mcrdunc 

M ChcrLioucn smiled in Ins collar of sshitc beard. 

*Hc said fifty francs Oficr him thirty , . . Tlut sviH be 
all right/ 

We were in the of Marral esh Tall negroes istHdc 
minute donkeys sscrc calling as they parted the 

crowd As if by miracle the tightly -pressed people on foot 
opened a passage-way', Betsveen two plains of white cloth a 
narrow honzontal slit show cd the cy cs of the svomcn, they' 
seemed beautiful As M CherKaouen passed, the old men 
sitting in die bootlas saluted, raising a Iiand to brow or breast. 

‘Tlicsc mcrcliants,' he said, 'arc not like y ours Tlicy keep 
no accounts, and know nothing of imcntorics or net costs 
. . No . . They buy, they sell, they li\c ... If the 

end of the year leases them with any money, then some put 
It into stock, others into land or houses . . . The wisest 
bu^ women, or carpets . . 

We w ere entering the sottk of the dyers The copper bowls 
gleamed m the shadows, the air smelt of washed wool and 
indigo, on to the pegs of one stall an Arab boy was hooking 
skeins of ruddy violet, of bluish green 
‘A Moslem cannot have a banking account,' said M 
209 
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Ciu'fKMottcn ‘Oti? rrli,!i'in forhu'ls irn to Icnsl v/tth 

inf-crrsi. l‘o nuke money fntcu'fv bv cornnicrce k, knvful, 
bm money by money is ny.iin'.f fhc v.-fU tif Cio;!/ 

'but. hi. Cherk.ioucu, you nrc .n v-'cli-pnid ofHciai and you 
b.ivc no commerce o( ytmr oven: clon'r you hank your money? 
Do you not buy sliarcs?' 

'I?' he said. (We were crossing the scul. of the smidis; 


hammers sang: tv-'o crystal notes, one high, one low, beat 
time as we walked.) '1? And iiow should I own shares with- 


out censinr to he a pood Moslem? Yes, it has sometimes 

v- 

happened that I have been oldigcd to deposit sums of money 
in a bank, bur in such eases I have nlvAiys warned the banker 
that I could not accept interest.' 

'But surely, M. Cherkaouen, a Moslem must think of the 
future, like a Christian or a Jew. . . . When you arc old, or 
when these merchants can no longer go on working . . 

‘In old age,' he said, ‘a man has few needs, and to satisfy 
them he can easily sell ofl'part of the property he has gained 
during the summer of his life. An old man needs women 
but little, not much food, and a smaller garden for shorter 
walks.’ 


‘But we must anticipate cvcrj'thing, M. Cherkaouen. . . . 
Suppose the old man lives to be even older than he e.vpccrcd, 
and has already sold off all his goods, would it not be desir- 
able for him to have a life income, a few pence, a certainty 
tliat he would not die of stan'ation?’ 

'His children ought to prevent that,' he answered. 

'And if he has no children, or if they are dead?’ 

'Then,' said he, ‘God will provide.' 

5 !: 

We were walking tlirough a cloud of perfumes. Rose 
petals and orange blossom were tumbling from the flat 
straw baskets. ‘JBalek!" cried the donkeymen. The women 
were buying flowers. ‘Salaam!* said the old men to M. 



o yc or HTTLn taith ... 2ti 

Chcrkaoucn, Tlic sun u*as subbing tluotig!i rbc rci^. M. 
Cherluoucn moved on with his long nonwd's stride ilut 
pushed the sancbl for^vard. ^ 

‘God n il! provide/ I relleacd, ... (In front of a tailor s 
booth nvo little bo)-s were stretching tlic black thread .and 
the white thread to be twisted to make a cluin-stitch broi- 
dery’ under the needle.) 'Do you rcallv believe/ I said aloud, 
'tliat God is for c\*er leaning over iiiis speck of mud, ob- 
sers'ing die dcsciny of cacli one of us, ready' to intmenc if 
the old man dies of hunger or if the innocent man is dis- 
possessed of his wealthy 

'Do you not bclicac so?’ he said, loolung at me with 
surprise. 

'I should like to believe it,' I said, 'but I confess tliat if I 
look round me I cannot see the results of this benevolent 
wisdom. I sec the wicked triumplunr, the ambitious re- 
w'arded, the assassin firm in the saddle, die just man stricken 
with hideous maladies. I see the coquette surrounded by 
subjected men and the virtuous woman spumed.' 

'You think tliat you see tlicsc tilings,* he said, 'because 
you attach too much importance to the present. ... I too, 
when young, was indignant when my enemy got the better 
of me by intrigue. ... In those days I ^vas eager to defend 
myself, to give batde in my turn, to denounce falsehood. 
. . . Afterwards I understood better the spectacle of life. 
... I saw tliat the wheel revolves, that by waiting long 
enough and without raising my finger, my enemy is en- 
tangled in his own falsehoods, totters, and falls. . . .’ 

"Wfiatf Wiff you maintain diat you have never beheld 
die guilty dying unpunished? Tlicn this Morocco of yours is 
very different from the lands which I have observcdl In 
Europe, in America . . .' 

‘Excuse me,' said M. Cherkaouen. (An old merchant 
stopped him to sprinkle liquid from a flask on him, and 
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again we were surrounded with the scent of orange flowers.) 
‘Excuse me. . . . Certainly, I too have seen the wicked die 
before their chastisement. But I know that God will punish 
their children, or the children of their children, or tlie tenth 
generation . . . And above all I know that it is vain for me 
to concern myself tlierewith, for man does not alter tliat 
which is written.’ 

'Balek!* cried the donkeymen. At the entrance to die 
souh, in die square of Djem-el-Fiia, five blind negroes were 
asking alms. One of them stood alone in front of the group, 
singing a plaintive phrase over and over again. ‘Amen’ an- 
swered the four others, and dien the chant began again. The 
passers-by gave. M. Cherkaouen bade us farewell. Crouching 
motionless along die walls, all thought banished from their 
minds, men were sleeping away their lives, widi open eyes. 

Hi ❖ ❖ sJ: 

‘God will provide,’ I thought. (Tlie Arab story-teller was 
talking in the centre of a ring of white cloth.) ‘Man docs 
not alter that which is written. . . . Ah, how sure of that 
teaching he seems! What quiet certainty he infuses into his 
life! But we, die children of Europe and America, arc in- 
capable of diis passivity; we do alter the things that arc 
written; we do not accept God’s universe and God’s justice; 
we look ahead, we calculate, we arrange, we prophesy. . . . 
Yes,’ my thoughts ran on, ‘yes, we prophesy, we make mis- 
takes, we act, we undo our own actions, we produce, and our 
products overwhelm us with poverty. . . . Arc we any wiser 
chan these merchants who buy women and carpets and enjoy 
die strength of the body whilst it is still young?’ 

With their large eyes wide open in their heads of antique 
bronzes, some chlath dancers moved this way and that, 
tense, working towards some invisible spasm. ‘Man docs not 
alter that which is written. . . .’ I pondered. Who was it 
who had made almost the same remark to me in a totally 
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dtircTcnt sctimf’’ ‘Mandi >f<. tmi .ilicr Our wjjtcli n mitsni. 
, . ,* Y«, at ilic titxir cf 3 itt Nmtum!)** 

<Wn a jhcltcffd ^allc); a lull clo'fxi it in; licr^ vat 
Callopin^, under the gnailed apple lien; the iilcnce OMiU 
Tclt apinst the distant hum of a motor, ‘Tlictc is nothing; 
to he done/ ilic banl cr said to me. . . . *IUsh mcti must W 
left to pcnsli/ the Uanher said to me, . . . ‘Wlurncr tire 
attempts,* he said, 'prolongs the crisis hnvlering the 
aaion of economic lasss/ And lie stoopcvl to pluck a spiit; 
of l»onc)'5ucUe. 

'Nature must talc her own course,’ said die n*iancter, 
'Man dexs not alter iliat which is wruten/ said hh Oict- 
^^oac:7. A hectic dru^unrrrg sr;rroii the dancen on. 77{c 
cows were slosslv lununjj beside the sshiie hamen. In mis- 
fortune the wisdom of tlic scdentai)* and the wisdom of the 
nomad joined lunds. Tlic Ocadcnul, tamer of natunl 
forces, accepted for .1 time the tmiscnc of God. On the 
dust)* square a crouclung people unconcernedly aw*aiied 
their destiny. 
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I F, in the yenr 1240, the peasants of Normandy or Brit- 
tany could iiavc liad described to them the institutions 
which seem to us so natural to-day — the independent 
fanner, the chateau with no armed men, the administration 
of justice in the name of tlic people by regular and official 
judges — rlic picture would have surprised them to the point 
of incredulit}'. 

If, before the War, and apart from socialist or communist 
circles, an essayist had discussed die chances of the survival 
of capitalism, he would not have been taken seriously. The 
r 6 gimc of private property had ever)* appearance of being one 
of die neccssaty outcomes of human nature. A captain of 
industry had no more doubts about his rights over his own 
factory than a feudal lord of die twclfdi centuty had about 
his rights over his fief. 

Will capitalism and private property go to join feudalism 
and scignorial rights in the unfamiliar museums of archaic 
institutions? A whole political party believes so, and one 
nation, Russia, is already exploring a new economic system. 
Has she succeeded? Is it not possible diat capitalism, before 
giving place, like every human creation, to other self-en- 
gendered forms, still has years or centuries of vigour within 
itself? Is it a young institution overcome by growing-pains, 
or a crumbling system already doomed? What should the 
capitalist states do to remedy those infirmities, which could 
so easily become mortal? — Such are a few of die questions 
which, in my opinion, every enquiring mind should face in 
the year 1932. 
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One ccrtaintv’ is» that none of these questions would be so 
pressing were it not for the Russian experiment. Not tliat 
It IS cas)*^ at the present nfiomcnt to give an honest judgment 
regarding tliat experiment. It is one of the most curious 
phenomena of our time tUt impartnl men (or men bchc\ mg 
tlicmsclves to be so) find it impossible to obtain iTusn\orthy 
iwfciTOitiss'n cawiw/aws to. tlvi rvtw Rjjssu> Tlic. 

existence of a censorship casts suspiaon on the tesumony of 
Russians and even on that of foreign correspondents resident 
in Russia The shortness of their \ isits, dicir ignorance of 
the language, the supers ision of tlicir guides, deprive the 
accounts of travellers of mucli of their talue, and lease them 
almost completely at the merej' of the prcconccitcd ideas, 
favourable or otherwise, which they were anxious to verify 
when they set out. 

In spite of, or possibly because of, this ignorance, Soviet 
Russia stimulates the imagination We do not know 
whetlier it is successful, but we cannot be blind to the fact 
that It endures Its adroit leaders are ingenious in building 
up an impression of success Their Five Year Phn was a fine 
discovery. That formula contains a blend of exactness and 
mystery which is at once perturbing and satisfying to the 
mind Moreover, it is not merely a formula The capitalist 
engineers and business men who have visited Russia within 
the last year have come back, not converted, but surprised. 
Builders of factories themselves, diey cannot withhold admir- 
ation from those gigantic examples which are being con- 
stxucted. ewer there.. buvtdtwg, ts war dvf&cvvlt 

the problem is not to create a tool-kit, but to use it under 
conditions of producuvity and wages superior to those of 
the capitalist regimes, and it is not proved that this problem 
will be solved No matter, viewed at a distance, the effect 
produced is striking. 
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For over two years the capitalist countries have been pass- 
ing through a formidable crisis. The machine seems to be 
out of order. The numbers of unemployed rise, and the 
necessity of providing for them forces the various countries 
to live on their reserves. It is only natural that communism 
’ appears as a refuge to two groups of human beings. One of 
these consists of the unfortunate people who have lost their 
fortune or their work, and lay the blame for their personal 
misfortune on ‘die system*. The other consists of the intel- 
lectuals, who are starded by the inability of the capitalists 
to secure a reasonable organization of production and dis- 
tribution, and are attracted by the obvious logical strictness 
of die Russian organization. To both classes of malcontents 
the U.S.S.R. provides a nucleus of crystallization. The 
existence of a communist Russia endows the crises of over- 
production and unemployment widi a new cliaracter, at once 
deep-seated and dangerous. But it is none die less certain 
that since the War these crises in themselves have apparendy 
assumed a more serious and widespread cliaracter than 
formerly. We must seek die reason why. 

('■'■) 

The property-owner’s right to do as he pleases with what 
belongs to him (saving respect for law), and his right to 
unlimited aggrandizement of his property, are part of a very 
old-established system which, all in all, has produced won- 
derful results. Nearly cvetywhere, and diroughout the 
whole of recorded histoiy, human civilization lias rested on 
this foundation. The hope of gain; the will to increase one’s 
power, the desire to bcqucadi it to one’s children, have 
produced an energy of toil and a wisdom of saving resulting 
in that prodigious accumulation of capital which, under the 
fonn of houses, cultivarcd fields, live-stock, furniture, objects 
of art, and cvety other form of wealth, constitutes the fr.imc- 
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vrtKh of <V}r milijyiTjcin. At the pfreju nio*ncnt 

o'K ir, 5 v W the eJumj'jVj) <?r the ^Jifrvtr)* of it 

tonic tlist ^ntlmttnuncan IwrJIy fjiil to the 

prJinci*# of dfcct^ in the ^x\x. 

In the nmctretnli erntir:)*, an! then in the dventieth* the 
ivstftti of ptiitc pojYTt)* wxi ptofonrsilly altcrcx^ ly the 
of nvschntrty ji:k! the cr’vfrnTr4i:on of great 
iniiiitnes. *I1iJt iwry Iui often Ikch tnlcl, anJ here 1 tviih 
only to pseh entt two j\n;;t4: 

(■s) A nrw rntiithini acaiev! ly the rrrat profitt rmtlc 
<!unny, tint jvntvj. rsinily htmnrviei were lun.lal iloivn 
hhe fet: U! !io!*iinyv m ihr4i:trt of imnwf^ctitrcr^i or traxlm. 
hhlhc^-iv of acoq'trti the iw/er4tnry of tite nmitrs 

wK> ptt5iii!r4! ihatt wuJi w‘c:J« Until i8Ho (anJ c\cn, in 
many Cixnnttci., ttntii 1900) the wtirhiny in practice 
left jv^litia! j'cnic? in i!ie hanJs of thru? NoubIc5. Tlic 
hax^tc hgtire^ of Ktnhin?'. tnJe, anJ itniintr)* cngigcd in 
I loniriic battles in whtcli defeat meant bankrnptc)', some- 
times suicide. As with all i!ic warfares of the castles, the 
co:u£ci jiatii a heaty price, flur the public hKes the touni- 
amenr, and tlicre arc prear masters jiisr as once there were 
preae lords. In tlic Um!«I States, a cotmtr)* wlierc the 
feudalism of business is still strong and primitne, tlic pop- 
ulace, until tlic last great slump and notwithstanding 
frequent w'ounds from the splinters, admired the way in 
which the great jousters of Wall Street lundicd their lances. 

(h) Idle dc\ elopmcnt of certain industries l«s been so 
rapid tlut the isolated crmitalist lus no longer been able to 
find in Ins personal profits the new capital so essential to 
him. Whence has come the flourishing of the joint-stock 
company, w ith a total transformation of the nature of prop- 
crd'. In Balzac’s day a man like old Grandee owned poplars, 
fields, houses, gold, and, as one pare of his fortune, State 
bonds. At the present day a Parisian wage-earner avill own 
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shares in an oil concern with its head office in Amsterdam, 
in a copper mine which he thinks is in Spain but is really in 
the Argentine, in a rubber plantation with its trees being 
tapped in Java or Sumatra. This participation of small in- 
vestors in great concerns has induced the superficial observer 
to talk of a democratization of property. But this democracy 
actually resembles political democracy only inasmuch as they 
are both plutocracies. These great businesses are adminis- 
tered by a small number of men who remain all-powerful, 
who settle contracts and fix dividends, and who are freed 
from all serious control by tlie very multiplicity of their 
shareholders. 

The consequences of these transformations of private 
property have not been happy. The results are: discontent 
on the part of the small capitalist, who has lost the sense of 
security and confidence; the anarchy of a feudalistic society 
in which, as everybody strives only to develop his own under- 
takings without regard to the general requirements of the 
market, over-production is fatal; the accumulation of vast 
revenues in the hands of a few men who cannot spend them to 
satisfy their own needs, and divert these forces from the nor- 
mal course of the economic cycle, using them to multiply still 
further means of production which are already too numerous; 
periodical crises, perhaps inevitable, but the magnitude of 
which might have been regulated by a more intelligent con- 
trol over speculation and production; and lastly, unemploy- 
ment, a grave and automatic consequence of over-production. 

A diagnosis of the evils engendered by leaving such com- 
plex machinery to its own devices was possible, and was 
made, in the nineteenth century. But the symptoms then 
seemed harmless, and indeed negligible. Widening markets 
had caused the illusion that a continuous expansion of pro- 
duction was possible. By closing a large number of these 
markets, by industrializing nations which hitherto had only 
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been purchiscrs, by mulnplying the customs barriers of 
Europe, the War made the oscillations of trade so extremely 
wide that It bccimc difficult for bourgeois civilization to 
withstand tliem. Two attitudes remain possible. The first 
IS to dunk that these evils are not a necessary outcome of 
die regime of pruate property, and that it would become 
once more efficacious if certain modifications were made in 
the formulas of our economics The second, that of the 
Russians, is to declare that every capit.il ist society must 
necessarily produce diese harmful results, and that the sole 
remedy is communism, 

(ill) 

What elements of strength does communism contain^ In 
the first place, it is an economic dictatorship In the capital- 
ist world we have had experience of such methods. It is 
often forgotten that the first great experiment in inter- 
national socialist economics was made by the Allied Powers 
between 1915 and 1918 During that period the world’s 
shipping fleets were controlled by the Interallied Shipping 
Board, and m America the War Industries Board, under the 
direction of Bernard Baruch, was an economic dictatorship. 
The results were amazing. Why’’ Because when the per- 
petual conflict of individual interests was effaced by the 
general interest, anarchy was replaced by something approxi- 
mating to order. 

And how were such a renunciation and self-denial then 
obtained from rebellious human nature’’ The powerful 
sentiment of patriotism had sealed the lips of envy, vanity 
and covetousness A set of mystical values had been set up, 
and the individual, bowing before a force greater than him- 
self, accepted the sacrifice. The second positive factor m 
communism is that it likewise puts forward a set of mystical 
values. It IS blended with patriotism, Russia is playing a 
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hancl^ against the world, and many Russians who do not 
in communism arc nevertheless eager to see the tri- 
umijh of their country. But to members of the party the 
actn*^ force is a really communistic mysticism — the total 
abaijdonmcnt of the individual to a task and to hopes which 
are greater chan himself. It is this mysticism which en- 
abl^s a harsh and exigent dictatorship to endure. The 
stre]'‘g^^^ of the regime appears to lie in military or police 
forces, and in fact it is so; but no forcible regime lasts any 
length of time if it is not upheld by a belief. In tlie com- 
jjj^jjiist party, and particularly amongst the youth, that 
esseP^^^^ faith exists. 

•^ould it suffice? I do not think so. The number of 
individuals capable of real sacrifice and selflessness is cer- 
tainjly i^ot negligible, but it cannot be great enough to keep a 
.^yjjQ'le country toiling. When one reads tlie novels of present- 
(iJayj Russia (for instance, Pilniak’s fine book, ‘The Volga 
plo^Vs to the Caspian Sea’), one sees how disinterestedness 
jg Strengthened by more human passions. I had always 


^Qpdered what motive springs there could be in the com- 
jj^yjiist economy, to replace for the common man (and it 
be admitted that in Russia as elsewhere the common 
jjjgJi exists) that desire for gain which is the great motive 
poJ'er of the capitalist economy. They have been made plain 
jke in Pilniak’s book, as also in that of Calvin B. Hoover, 
more recently by Stalin’s Speech on necessary inequalities. 


qo start with, the idea of gain is not entirely ruled out: 
is inadmissible,’ says Stalin, ‘that a locomotive driver 
gPQjuld be paid like a copying clerk.’ When the notion of 
pro'fit is set aside, that of ambition takes its place, and pro- 
duces almost identical results. A man in Russia who is a 


goqd technician can become a foreman, a factory manager, 
Qj. an engineer, and these functions have corresponding 
standards of living, a type of lodging and a prestige amongst 
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women, winch nrc superior to iliosc of the common work- 
imn Like Pilnnk, CaUin B Hoo\cr lets one see tlut, in 
Ru-;sn, a part cqinl to tint of keenness for profit in the 
capitalist w or!d is ph) cd bj political and economic mtngucs, 
manociuTcs for 5clf-ad\3nccmcnr, tale-bearing designed to 
undennmc a supenor w ho bars one’s road to promotion Here 
arc to be seen once again tlic instincts alw a) s set free bp 
fanaticism, disguised under a mask of \irtue Stalin’s com- 
munists arc like Cromw ell’s Puritans Now , Puritanism and 
ambition arc perhaps even more opposed to the liamionious 
existence of a socict) than the lov c of monc) , an impersonal 
and interchangeable form of power I am doubtful whether 
humanit) would stand to gain much bj substituting tlic god 
Power for the god Money, or calumny for competition I 
don’t believe so 

But another and loftier senument is evident in the novels 
of tlic new Russia Tliat is, the happiness born of action 
The pioneer, the man who, with unresting activity, shapes 
virgin lunirc with his own hands. Ins at all times been a 
liappy man For two whole centuries America experienced 
the optimism of die pioneer After America, Russia is 
giving free scope to the Men Who Would be Kings An 
article by an American engineer in Russian employment lias 
expressed this feeling crtrcmcly well ‘I am not a com- 
munist,' he said, ‘all dicsc doctrines are meaningless to me 
All I know IS dint here I can build die biggest electric power- 
statiow, awd the fiwest What do 1 cate foe tlae test of \t alU 
I am happy ’ Read Ilin’s short primer, 'Moscow Has a Plan,’ 
winch the Soviets distribute to their school cliildrcn, and 
you will see there the Five Year Plan presented as a great 
and heroic adventure, in a style reminiscent at once of Rud- 
yard Kipling and Walt Whitman It is only natural that by 
means of*such texts the enthusiasm of young men should 
have been successfully kindled 
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(iv) 

Will tills mystic enthusiasm prove lasting? Here, as in 
all things, one should beware of the dangerous profession 
of prophet. But it is a fine exercise for the wits to study 
Possibilities. One of these would be the swift disappearance 
of communism. The Five Year Plan would collapse, the 
Russian workers would wcaiy of a self-denial proved to be 
fruitless, and would drive out their masters. This solution 
does not strike me as likely. The Five Year Plan will not 
lead Russia into a state of perfect happiness, and will leave 
the Russian worker witli a status which will still be inferior 
to that of the French or American worker. But it will better 
his status, and die change will be great enough, with die aid 
of faith, to make it easy to obtain die allegiance of the 
Russian masses to a new Plan, whicli it will be prudent this 
time to set up for ten or even fifteen years. 

It is possible that in the course of these fifteen or tiventy 
years the Soviets will win a good deal of ground from die 
capitalist states, unless the latter transform their methods. 
The Soviets are working in a new country, where needs are 
on a vast scale and the natural resources immense; technical 
competence is afforded them by German and American 
engineers; they exercise absolute power. By imposing pri- 
vations on their people they are building up a reserve capital 
more quickly than the capitalist would. There is no visible 
reason why they should not construct a great industrial 
civilization. The Pharaohs erected the Pyramids, a much 
more absurd undertaking, and their peoples did not rebel. 
Mediocre though the early output of communist production 
may be, it is possible that, doubly aided by foreign collabor- 
ation and a coercive system, the Russians might be able, after 
a series of partial checks, to correct their mistakes. 

Russia’s real difficulties will start with success. ‘Nothing 
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fills like success * Let US issumc ilut in iliirty ) enrs tlic 
Sosict r<?gimc pro\idcs its subjeas uitb i mode of Ining 
ccjinl or superior to tlut of the workers, or c\cn t!ic lower 
middle-class, m capinlist countnes It is mtuni tlicn to 
suppose tint the following phenomena will be obsersed 
Tlie dnving force of communist m)sticism will lose 
strength, because ill Iiuman emonons become enfeebled 
when the) lose the ghmour of nosclt), bcciusc mccot) will 
put in end to the thrill of struggle ind because the desire 
to build and create will no longer find satisfaction Tlic 
pioneer clcirs the land, and it is his dcstin) to abolish the 
\cr) background, the \cty privation, which gives birth to his 
Iinppincss Tlic di) comes when he replaces hostile mturc 
b) the humin hive, ind on that di) he is it once the victor 
ind the dispossessed Tlic Riissnns of i960 will know the 
same boredom is the Americans of 1927 
(h) Russia will doubtless ti) , is America tried, to prolong 
the Pioneer period And then she m her turn will experience 
over-production She will find export difiiculc, because 
other nations will be bound to protect their own workers 
But how, the objector may ask, can over-production arise 
under a communist regime? Cannot the Soviets incrcisc 
rations to an unlimited extent, raise tlie average snndird of 
living, shorten hours of work? And we must loyally admit 
that this indeed could constitute the superiority of the com- 
munist r<?gimc over an unreformed capitalist system But it 
IS not true at tins moment, because Russia is in need, and 
will long remain so, of creating an implement of capital 
0 A lasting improvement of tlic standard of life would 
mean the rebirth of a bourgeoisie The Soviets will be led to 
distribute so many various products that they will have to 
grant their wage earners tlie right of choice amongst the 
objects offered and a free disposal of their earnings From 
sudi a right the path towards savings, and then wealth, 
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seems easy, and the slope will be steep. About tlie end of 
the twentieth century Russia will discover private property, 
which will appear as a great revolutionary novelty. Property 
will bring the rebirdi of capitalism, though different from 
the old form. The cycle will be complete. This at least is 
one of the possible progressions of the world’s history; it is 
not perhaps the one which will actually take place. But if it 
be over-ingenuous to believe that capitalism is untouchable, 
it is no less so to regard communism as a true religion, a 
logical and perfect form in which human economy will be 
crystallized for all time. 

It is also surprisingly confused tliinking to set up 
individualism against socialism, capitalism against com- 
munism, as if one were dealing with clear concepts with 
'well-defined outlines, whereas the reality is complex and 
shifting, and historical evolution makes human societies 
oscillate between one system and the other, without being 
able to stop at either. If our epoch is capable of contributing 
an original philosophy, it is one of absolute relativity. It is 
not immoral to be a capitalist, it is not criminal to be a 
communist; but it would be intelligent to admit that every 
doctrine is baneful if it is rigid. There is no such thing as 
economic truth: or rather, every moment has its own eco- 
nomic truth. Just as die scientist adjusts an hypothesis to 
take account of his experiment, or as the wise military leader 
accepts the lesson of hard fact, so the economic rulers should 
hold a doctrine only for die provisional co-ordination of their 
actions. Capitalism is capable of fashioning the economy 
of a revolution, and I should like it to do so. But only a 
process of self-transformation will save it. 
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ANOTHER TRAGMEOT FROM A UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF * * IN I992. 


B y the end of 1970 friendly relations had been estab- 
lished between the Earth and most of the major planets, 
and terrestrial scientists became anxious to compare their 
own hypotheses and doctrines with those of their colleagues 
in other worlds. But such comparison? were often difficult, 
because, as is well known, the eminent physicists of Venus, 
Jupiter and Mars had no perception of either light or sound, 
and lived in a world of radiations of which we had hitherto 
been quite ignorant. But the theory of sensorial equivalents 
made rapid progress, and at the date of writing (1992) it 
may be said that we are capable of transposing every lan- 
guage of the planetary system into Earth language — except 
Saturnian. 

One of the most interesting discoveries due to this new 
philology was that of books written about ourselves, the 
Earth-Dwellers, by the scientists of foreign planets. Man- 
kind had not the slightest idea that for millions of years past 
he had been under observation, thanks to instruments very 
much more powerful than his own, by the naturalists of 
Venus, Mars, and even Uranus. Terrestrial science lagged 
far behind the science of neighbouring bodies, and as our 
organs were insensitive to the radiations utilized by these 
225 
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observers, it was impossible for us to know that, in the most 
secret moments of our lives, we were sometimes within the 
field of vision of a celestial ultra-microscope. 

Nowadays these works can be consulted by any scholar in 
the library of the League of Planets. They provide most 
commendable reading for young men eager to devote them- 
selves to the learned sciences not onlyjpecause of their great 
intrinsic interest, but also because of the sense of humility 
which they cannot fail to evoke. To observe the incredible 
errors made by beings of such high intelligence and so won- 
derfully equipped for research, one cannot refrain from 
reverting to a number of our own human affirmations, 
wondering whether we have not observed plants and animals 
very much as the Martians observed us. 

One case in particular strikes us as wordiy of careful study: 
tliat of the Uranian scholar A.E. 17, who published his book, 
‘Man and His Life’, in 1959^ Until the War that book was 
the standard work not only in Uranus, but also, in trans- 
lations, amongst the inhabitants of Venus and Mars. To 
ourselves it is readily accessible because, alone amongst our 
fellow-planetaries, the Uranians share with us the sense of 
sight, which makes tlieir vocabulary approximate closely to 
ours. Moreover, the experiments carried out by A.E. 17 
were such as completely to upset the Earth throughout a 
period of six months; and we have access to the terrestrial 
account of these events in the newspapers and memoirs of 
the time. 

We propose here: 

' (a) To describe briefly a few of tlie events noted on our 
own planet in the year 1954; 

(b) to show what interpretation the eminent A.E. 17 put 
on his own experiments. 

^ Original Uranian edition, 1959. First terrestrial edition, 1982. 
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Th SfrnfRw. 

In the month of Much, *95 Ji numerous obseners 
ihrotighour the northern hcmisp!jcrc ras c surprising reports 
of atmospheric conditions. Notts itlisunding fine and cool 
tteaihcr, storms of the utmost violence were Lnirsting sud- 
denly within strictly limited rones. Slurs' capt.auis and 
aeroplmc pilots reported to the Central Meteorological 
Burtavi tlut their compasses Ivad for scscnl seconds bc- 
Invcd quite wildly for no conceivable rc.ison. In several 
places, under a clear shy, people saw w lur appeared to be the 
sitadow of a luigc cloud passing over the ground, although no 
sudi dotid was visible. Hie newspapers published inter- 
views with the eminent meteorologists, who explained tlut 
the}’ had anticipated this pdicnomcnon, whidi was due to 
sunspots and would come to an end with the equinoctial 
tides. But the advene of the equinox only brought stranger 
luppcnings m Its wake. 

He Park IliW Ituidtnt. 

On the tiurd Sunday in Apnl, tlic crowds of men and 
women listening to the open-air orators on tlicir pitch at 
Marble Ardi, suddenly sau’ passing o\ erhead the slindow' of 
an invisible obsradc mysteriously interposed between the 
Earth and the sun. A few seconds later, from the Park rail- 
ings to a point some three or four liundrcd yards inside the 
Park, there occurred ,an abrupt uplicaval of the ground. 
Trees were uprooted and pedestrians tumbled over and 
buried, whilst those who w ere on the edge of the disturbed 
area were dumbfounded to observe that a great funnel at 
lease three hundred feet deep liad been scooped out, the soil 
from which had been tlirown up to form a lull of corre- 
sponding Iieight. 

A policeman, giving evidence next day at the inquest on 
victims, said: ‘It all happened just as if a giant had been 
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wielding a spade in the Park. Yes, it was just like someone 
using a spade, because the outer edge of the cavity was trim 
and smooth, while the edge on the side where the hill came 
consisted of crumbling loose soil, with half-cut heads and 
bodies protruding from it.’ 

Over three hundred citizens walking in the Park had been 
buried alive. Some who had only been covered with a light 
layer of earth managed to extricate themselves witli some 
difSculty. Some, too, suddenly lost their senses and rushed 
down the steep slope of the new hill uttering dreadful 
shrieks. On the summit of the mound there appeared the 
upright figure of a Salvation Army preacher. Colonel R. W. 
Ward, who, with astonishing presence of mind, still shaking 
the dirt from his hair and clothing, began to bellow: ‘I told 
you so, brothers! You have sacrificed to false gods, and now 
the Lord God is angered with his people, and the hand of 
the Lord God has fallen heavy upon us. . . .’ 

And indeed this inexplicable event bore such a likeness to 
certain divine punishments as described in Holy Writ, that 
sceptics amongst the bystanders were instantly converted, 
and began lives of practising religion to which they have 
from that moment been steadfast. 

The episode enabled people to appreciate die virtues of the 
Metropolitan Police. Three members of the Force were 
amongst die victims, but a dozen others, arriving instantly 
on die scene, set to work on digging with great courage. 
Telephone messages were sent out at once to the military 
audiorities and fire stations, and General Clarkwell, the 
Commissioner of Police, took command of the rescue forces, 
and v'ithin four hours Hyde Park had resumed its normal 
appearance. Unfortunately, the dead numbered two hundred. 

Scientists gave the most varied explanations of the dis- 
aster. The thcoty of an earthquake, the only reasonable one 
if the supernatural were ruled out, did not seem plausible, 
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for no shock Kid l>ccn recorded by any seismograph. Tlic 
public were fairly well satisfied when tlic experts informed 
them tine it been an cartJiqinkc, but an cnrtliqinkc of a 
very special sort whiclt they Ind labelled a 'vcrtical-monti- 
fomi seismic variant*. 

The liaise in the Avenue Vietcr llu^. 

Tlie Hyde Park incident was followed by a considerable 
number of similar occurrences, which attraacd much less 
public attention because the)’' caused no human fatalities. 
But at difTcrent points these strange mounds were seen 
taking sKipc with die same siviftness, each of them bordered 
by a precipice with sheer, clean-cut fall. In certain places 
these liills arc still in existence: as for instance the one in the 
plain of Aycn in P^rigord, that of Roznov in Wallachia, and 
tKit of Itapura in Brazil, 

But die mysterious spade whicli was thus apparently 
wielded on bare land was now, alas, to attack human 
erections. 

About midday on April 24, a strange noise, compared by 
some who heard it to diat of a whizzing blade, by odiers to 
that of an extremely fine and powerful water- jet, astonished 
the passers-by in the region of Paris bounded approximately 
by the Arc de Triomphe, the Avenue de la Grande Armde, 
the Avenue Marceau, and die Avenue Henri Martin. 

People happening to be opposite the building known as 66 
Avenue Victor Hugo saw an enormous oblique cleft appear 
across it; the house was shaken by two or three tremors, and 
suddenly the whole of die top storey, occupied by the ser- 
vants* rooms, seemed to crumble away as. if under powerful 
pressure. The frenzied inhabitants appeared at the windows 
and on the balconies. Fortunately, although the building 
was literally cut in two, it did not collapse. Half-way up 
the staircase the rescuers came upon the fissure produced by 
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the invisible instrument. It looked exactly as if a blade had 
cut through the wood of the steps, the carpet, the metal 
balustrade, following a line at right-angles to these. Every- 
thing in its path — furniture, carpets, pictures, books — ^had 
been cut in two with a clean stroke, very neatly. By a miracle 
nobody was injured. A girl sleeping on the third floor found 
her bed sliced obliquely across; but the cut had just missed 
her. She had felt no pain, but did experience a shock like 
that of a weak electric battery. 

In this case, too, there were numerous explanations. The 
word ‘seismic’ was again produced. Certain newspapers 
accused the architect and proprietor of the building of 
having used faulty materials in its construction. A com- 
munist deputy raised the question in the Chamber. 

The Transportation Phenomena. 

Like the Hyde Park occurrence, the accident in the 
Avenue Victor Hugo was followed by several almost iden- 
tical in kind, which we shall not recount, but wliich ought, 
as we now see, to have convinced observant minds of a 
hidden will engaged in the furtherance of a definite plan. 
In numerous countries, houses, great and small, were sun- 
dered by an invisible force. Several farmhouses, one in 
Massachusetts, another in Denmark, another in Spain, were 
raised into the air, and dropped back on to the ground, 
smashed to pieces with dieir inhabitants. The French Build- 
ing in New York was cut in t\vo. About fifty men and 
women met their deaths in these occurrences, but as they 
took place in very different countries, each isolated case 
being responsible only for a few victims, and also as nobody 
could provide an explanation, very little was said about them. 

It was different with the subsequent series of happenings, 
which kept the whole planet in a ferment of excitement 
throughout May and June, 1954. The first victim was a 
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{ runj; of HartforH, Coniccnatr, ^\Iia >\ns In\ing 

icf cm|''!o)cT!.* I ou^e one momtng ^Wicn a po^tmin, the 
sole itncss of t!ic aocidmr, ciw her sudd'ril) soar into the 
atr uttenng icmhlc cries She rose to a hciglu of iJircc 
hundred feet and then cns!icd to the ground llic postman 
declared iltat he lud seen no aerial appantus of an) sore 
overhead 

Tlic second ease of 'transjxirtation' vvas tkac of a aistoms 
official at Cabis, who was also seen nsing vcrticall) and dts- 
appeanng at high speed towards the Hnghsh caasc A few 
nainutcs later he was found on the Dover cliffs dead, but 
with no visible injuries He loolcd as if be lud been laid 
genti) down on the ground, he w as blue, hi c a man lunged 
Tlicn began the period of the so-called ‘successful trans- 
ponauons'. Tlic first victim to amvc living at the end of 
lus journey was an aged beggar, who was seized by an in- 
visible lund when be was begging for alms m front of Notre 
Dame, and ten minutes later vns deposited in the middle of 
Piccadilly Circus at die feet of a stupefied policeman He 
lud not suffered at all, and lud the impression of luvmg 
been conveyed m a closed cabin to which neither wind nor 
light could penetrate Ey c w itncsscs of lus departure lud 
observed tlut he became invisible immediately after be vvas 
raised from tlic ground 

For several weeks longer these 'transporn cions' continued 
Once they were known to be quite lurmlcss, dicy were 
regarded as radicr comical The clioicc of the invisible lund 
seemed to be completely vvIumsicaJ Once it was a little girl 
of Denver, Colondo, who found herself set down in a 
Russun steppe, another time a Saragossa dentist turned up 
in Stockholm The 'transportation' which caused most talk 
was dut of the venerable President of the French Senate, 
M Paul Rcynaud, who vvas picked up in die Luxembourg 
gardens and deposited on the shore of Lake Ontario He 
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took the opportunity of making a journey through Canada, 
was triumphantly welcomed back at the Bois de Boulogne 
station, and this unsought publicity was probably largely 
responsible for his election as President of the Republic, 
in 1956. 

It should be noted that, after their journeys, the subjects 
of transportation’ were smeared with a reddish liquid that 
stained their clothing, for no ascertainable reason. This was 
the only inconvenience of these otherwise harmless adven- 
tures. After about two months they ceased, to be followed 
by a new and still stranger series which began with the 
famous episode of the ‘Two Couples’. 

The ‘Two Couples’ Episode, 

Tire first of the two famous couples was a French one, 
living in a small house close to Paris, in Neuilly. The hus- 
band, Jacques Martin, was on the teaching staff of the Lyc^e 
Pasteitr, a sporting and scholarly young man, and the author 
of a remarkable biographical study on Paul Morand. He and 
his wife had four children. On July 3, towards midnight, 
Mme Martin had just fallen asleep when she heard that 
steam-like whistling which we have already mentioned, felt 
a slight shaking, and had the impression of being very rapidly 
raised into the air. Opening her eyes, she was stupefied to 
see that the pale light of the moon was flooding her room, a 
whole wall of which had vanished, that she was lying on die 
edge of a bed cut in two, and diat on her left hand, where 
her husband had been lying a few seconds before, there was 
a bottomless gulf, above which the stars were glittering. 
She' flung herself in- terror towards the still solid edge of the 
bed, and was amazed (and at the same time reassured) to 
find diat it did not wobble, although it was left with only 
two legs. Mme Martih felt that she was rising no higher, 
but was being moved yery fast in a straight line; then she 
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was made a^varc, by a feeling in ilic heart like tliat whidi one 
has m a lift descending too quickly, tlut she >vas dropping. 
Imagining tlut her fall s\ou!d end suth a crash, she had 
almdy closed her c)cs in anticipation of the final shock. 
But It was gentle and clastic, and \\ hen she looked round her, 
she could sec nothing. Tlic room u\s dark Her own 
namnsc continues 

*I put out my arm; csct} thing was solid Tlic .abps Iiad 
apparently closed up again. I cillcd my liusband's name, 
ihinl ing tlut I lud l>ccn passing through a nightmare and 
feeling anxious to tell him about it M) groping lund felt a 
man*s arm, and I heard a strong unknown \oicc say m Eng- 
lish 'Oh, my dear, s\lut a fright )*ou ga\c me'’ I started 
hack and s\ anted to turn on the light, but I could no: find the 
electric ssN itcli. 'Wlut’s s^xong*'' said the unknow n. He him- 
self turned on a hglic. We both uttered simulnncous cries. 
In front of me was a fatr-Iuircd young Englishmin, with a 
small short nose, rather sliort-sightcd, and still Iialf-aslccp, 
in blue pyjamas. Down the middle of the bed ran a crack; 
sliccts, mattress and bolster were all cue m two Tlicrc w'as a 
dificrcncc of three or four inches m the lc\c! of the n\o 
portions of the bed. 

'When my bedfellow had rccoscrcd his wits, hts demean- 
our in ilicsc difficult circumstances gave me a high opinion 
of the British race After a sliort but \cry excusable moment 
of confusion, his correctness was as complete and natural .as 
if we had been m a draw mg-room I spoke hts language and 
told him my name. He told me that hvs was John Gralum 
The place we were m ivas Richmond Looking round, I saw 
that tlic whole of one lulf of my own room had accompanied 
me I recognized my window with its cherry-coloured cur- 
tains, the large photograph of my husband, the small cable 
witli books beside my bed, and even my watch on top of my 
books Tlic other half, Mr Graham's, was unknown to me. 

'Q 
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On the bedside table there were a portrait of a very pretty 
woman, photographs of children, some magazines, and a box 
of cigarettes. John Graham looked at me for a ver)' long 
time, examining the background against which I had ap- 
peared to him, and then said with the utmost seriousness: 
"What are you doing here?” I explained that I knew nothing 
about it, and pointing to the large portrait, I said: “This is 
my husband.” Pointing likewise, he answered: “This is 
my wife.” She was delightful, and the disturbing thought 
came to me that she was perhaps at that very moment in the 
arms of Jacques. “Do you suppose,” I asked him, “that half 
of your house has been transported to France at the same 
time as half of ours has come here?” — “Why?” he said. He 
annoyed me. Why, indeed? I knew nothing about it at 
all. . . . Because this affair had a sort of natural synmetry 
of its own. 

* “A queer business,” he said, shaking his head. “How 
can it be possible?” — “It isn’t possible,” I said, “but it has 
happened.” 

‘At this moment cries were heard apparently coming from 
upstairs, and the same thought struck us: “The children?” 
John Graham jumped out of bed and ran barefoot towards a 
door, the door of his half. He opened it, and I could hear 
cries, the sound of coughing, and then the Englishman’s 
powerful voice mingling oaths with words of comfort. I 
made haste to rise, and looked in the mirror. My face 
looked just as usual. I then noticed that my night-dress was 
dicolletee and looked round for my kimono; but I remembered 
having hung it in the half of the room which had stayed 
behind. Standing there in front of the mirror, I heard a 
pitiable voice behind me. 

‘The cries in the nursery were redoubled, weeping and 
appeals mingling with them. 

‘ “Come and help me,” he said in a beseeching tone. 
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‘ "Of course I Will . , . but have you got your wife's 
dressing-gown, and slippers’" 

‘ "On, yes, of course, . . 

‘Handing me his oum dressing-gown he shov.ed me the 
way to the nurse:)'. The children were splendid. I managed 
to soothe them. It was the youngest, a lovely fair baby, 
avho seemed to be suffering most. I comforted him .as best 
I could, and took his hand; he accepted my presence. 

Tn this way we spent a couple of hours m that room, both 
in a state of mental anguish, he thinking of his avife, and I 
of my husband. 

‘I asked if we could not telephone to the police. He tried, 
and found that his telephone laad been cut off; his wireless 
aerial had also been cut; the house must liavc been looking 
extremely odd. When dawn appeared, Mr. Graham went 
out. The cluldrcn had fallen asleep. In a few minutes he 
returned for me, saying due really the front of the house was 
well wortla looking at. And it was' The unknown contriver 
of this miracle lud evidently wanted to pick tivo houses of 
the same height divided in the same way, and he lud suc- 
ceeded; but the styles were so different that the combined 
effect took one’s breath away. Our house at Neuilly was of 
brick, very plain, its tall windows framed with stone; the 
English house was a small black and white cottage, with 
wide bow-windows. The juxtaposition of these two utterly 
different halves formed a most ludicrous ensemble — like a 
Harlequin of Picasso’s. 

T urged Miu Graham to put oa his clothes and. send, off a 
telegram to France, to find out what had happened to his 
wife. He told me that the telegraph office did not open till 
eight o'clock. He was a stolid creature, apparently in- 
capable of conceiving that in such peculiar circumstances, 
one could infringe regulations and knock up the telegraph- 
clerk. I shook him energetically, but in vain. All I could 
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get out of him was: “It only opens at eight.*' In the end, 
about seven o’clock, just when he was going out, we saw a 
policeman arriving. He was gazing at the house in amaze- 
ment, and had brought a telegram from the head of the Paris 
police, asking if I was there and announcing that Mrs. John 
Graham was safe and sound at Neuilly.’ 

It is not worth while continuing the quotation of this 
narrative in extenso. Suffice it to say that Mrs. Graham 
tended Mme Martin’s children as devotedly as the latter did 
the little English ones, that both couples declared them- 
selves charmed by the amiability of ffieir companions in 
adventure, and that both households remained close friends 
to their dying days. Mme Martin was still alive ten years 
'ago, in her family home at Chambourcy (Seine-et-Oise). 

The space allotted to this chapter in the general plan of 
this volume does not allow us to recount the analogous 
adventures which astonished mankind throughout that 
month of August, 1954. 

The series of ‘sliced houses’ was even longer than that of 
tlie ‘transportations’. Over one hundred couples were inter- 
changed in this way, and the changes became a favourite 
tlieme with novelists and film-writers. They continued an 
element of whimsical sensuality which was much to the 
public’s taste. Besides, it was diverting to see (as it really 
happened) a queen waking up in a policeman’s bed, and a 
ballet-girl in that of the President of the United States. 
Then the series stopped dead, and gave place to another. It 
looked as if the mysterious beings who amused themselves 
by disturbing the lives of humans were capricious, and quick 
to tire of their games. 

The Caging, 

Early in September, the hand whose power was by now 
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knmvn to all die iv’orld fell upon some of the finest minds on 
its surface. A dozen men, nearly all dicmtscs or physicists, 
men of the highest achievement, were simultaneously ab- 
stracted from different points amongst die civilized 
countries and transported to a clearing in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

A group of lads who lud aimc there in die early hours of 
the morning to climb the rocks, noticed some old men 
trandcring forlornly amongst the trees. Seeing that they 
were in difficulties, the )'Oung men tried to approacli them to 
offer help, but were taken aback to find dicmsclvcs suddenly 
checked by some transparent but imsurmounrabic resist- 
ance. Tlicy tried to find a way round the obstacle, but after 
making a complete circle round tlic clearing they realized 
iliat it was completely ringed by an invisible rampart. 
One of die scientists was recognized by a few of the youths 
as dicir professor, and diC)' called him by name. He did 
not seem to hear them. Sound could not penetrate the 
barrier. The celebrated personages were there like caged 
beasts. 

Before very long they seemed to accept die situation. They 
were observ-cd to be lying down in the sunlight; and then, 
drawing pieces of paper from their pockets they began 
scribbling madicmatical formuhT and arguing quite cheer- 
fully. One of the young onlookers went off to inform the 
authorities, and by noon many curious spectators were 
beginning to come on the scene. By noon die scientists were 
shelving signs of anxiety; they were all of advanced years, 
and they dragged themselves rather wearily to the edge of 
the ring, where, seeing that their voices were not reaoiing 
anyone, they made signs diat they should be supplied with 
food. 

A few officers were present, and one of them had what 
appeared to be the capital notion of supplying the un- 
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fortunate men with supplies by aeroplane. A couple of 
hours later the drone of a motor was heard, and the pilot, 
passing skilfully over the circular clearing, dropped some 
packages of food exactly over the centre. But unfortunately, 
about sixty feet above the ground the packages were seen to 
stop in their fall, bounce back and then were left suspended 
in mid-air. The cage had a roof composed of the same 
invisible radiations. 

Towards nightfall the old men became desperate, signal- 
ling that they were dying of hunger and dreaded the night 
chills. The anguished onlookers could do nothing for them. 
Were they going to witness the perishing of this remarkable 
assemblage of great intellects? 

In the pale light of the dawn it was at first thought that 
the situation had not changed, but closer examination 
showed that quite a new setting had appeared in the centre 
of the *cage’. The invisible hand had staged things so that 
the packages dropped by the aeroplane were now suspended 
at the end of rope about fifteen feet above the ground, whilst 
alongside this rope hung another which actually reached the 
ground. To any young man it would have been an easy 
matter to swing himself up and reach the packages that held 
the hopes of safety. But unhappily there was little likelihood 
that any of these venerable men of learning could undertake 
this difficult gymnastic feat. They were seen walking round 
the ropes and gauging their strength, but none of them 
ventured further. 

A whole day went by in this way. Night fell. Gradually 
the curious throng melted away. About midnight one young 
student took it into his head to ascertain whether the barrier 
of radiations still held. To his great surprise he found noth- 
ing barring his way, walked straight on, and uttered a cry 
of triumph. The cruel powers which had made men their 
toys for two whole days were consenting to spare dieir vie- 
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nms Tlic scientists ucrc fed and u'irmed and none of 
them su k.aimbed 

Such ire tlic chief ficts which distinguished this period, 
at the time inexplicable, but which we now hnow to Ime 
corresponded to a period of experiments on tlic planet 
Uranus We shall now gne i fesv extracts, m our opinion 
the most interesting from the booh of the famous A E 17 

Tlic reader will understand due we Iu\c been obliged to 
find tcrrcsmal caunaicnes for the Uranian words, and the 
translation is onl) approximate Unman time consists of 
jears \er} mucli longer than ours and whcrcscr possible sve 
hate made a transposition into terrestrial time Further- 
more to designate oursches tlic Unmans use a word which 
signifies roughi), 'apterous bipeds', but this is needlessly 
complicated and we ha\c m most places substituted the 
avords ‘men’ or 'Earth-dwellers' Similarly we lu\c trans- 
lated die queer asord by avhich they designated our cities by 
the aaord manlicaps’, aahicli gives m our aicw a fair sug- 
gestion of the associations of analogous ideas Finally, the 
reader should not oacriooh the fact that the Uranian, al- 
though endowed like oursclacs avith the sense of sight, is 
Ignorant of sound Uranians communicate avith each other 
by means of a special organ consisting of a senes of small 
coloured lamps avhich flash on and off Obsen ing diac men 
avcrc avithout this organ, and being unable to imagine speech, 
the Uranian naturally supposed that avc avcrc mcapablc of 
communicating our ideas to each other 

Here avc can offer only a few brief excerpts from the book 
by A E 17 on 'Man and His Life' But we strongly advise 
the student to read the book m its entirety, there is an 
excellent school edition published with appendix and notes 
by Professor Fischer of Pekin 
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MAN AND HIS LIFE 

By 

A.E. 17. 

When the surface of the small planets, particularly that of 
the Earth, is examined through an ordinary telescope, large 
stains may be noticed, more streaky in texture than those 
formed by a lake or ocean. If these stains are observed over a 
long enough period, they are seen to expand throughout 
several terrestrial centuries, pass through a period of maxi- 
mum size, and then diminish, or even in some cases dis- 
appear. Many observers have thought that they were related 
to some unhealthy condition of the soil. And indeed noth- 
ing could be more like the development and reabsorption 
of a tumour in an organism. But with the invention of the 
ultratelemicroscope it has been possible ‘to detect that we 
are here confronted by an accumulation of living matter. 
The imperfections of the first apparatus did not allow us to 
see more than a confused swarming, a sort of throbbing 
jelly, and excellent observers, such as A.33, then maintained 
that these terrestrial colonies were composed of animals 
joined to each other and living a common existence. With 
our present apparatus it is at once obvious that things are 
quite otherwise. The individual creatures can be clearly 
distinguished, and their movements can be followed. The 
stains observed by A.33 point of fact huge nests which 

can almost be compared to Uranian cities and are known to 
us as ‘manheaps’. 

The minute animals inhabiting these towns. Men, are 
apterous biped mammals, with an indifferent electrical sys- 
tem, and generally provided with an artificial epidermis. It 
was long believed that they secreted this supplementary skin 
tliemselves. But my researches enable me to declare that 
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iJns !$ j-o* ihc) are unpcllcxi ly a po’^aful inmncr to 
ct'Ilea ccnain a* cr hWc*. and a^Jtmblc ihcn» 

in sncJi a way as tx> fc^i a arainn rotd. 

I «*c d c svxrd 'lunrc:*, and fnm il c c*mct of this wotU 
I i*'mi Is) itrcss tn a d«r iniicaticn of m) fcthrrs rcprdi- 
inv» a qncuion 'nlrch rurhi rnrr to luic l>ctn raiseu and 
Jiai, f?j>ocjan) tltrinr ircr* : jra», hern trrajcJ uiih in- 
credible Icvitj*. A cinoits mode of il>ou;^ht lus broonic 
luhitiial 3jr0'''*st ctir jv-inrer latunlists. in aitnlninn|» to 
thee tarrsmal seoetaijcrts an imcJlirenec of the same 
as tlut of llic Uranian. Let «s lease to other's ilic task 
of po nting o n tl'f tlistrcniinv; lutwrc of such doctrine fm'n 
il f rrhnoui point of sins In liui lv>ok I sluli shos' IW 
ahmdii) fttrn on!) the scientific point of vicsv . No doubt 
the I'caui) of the siYCtacIc rotors a quite excuuble cntlui- 
surn, when me mcsss for ilic first time under the rnicro- 
'-copc one of these pa*riclcs of jelh, and su idenl) secs the 
unfolding of countless Ii\cl) and interesting scenes — the 
long, streets along v Inch Men pass to and fro, sometimes 
stooping and apparently cxdunging speech, or the small 
mdnidiul nest m whicli a couple I ecn w itch mcr i brood of 
young, or armies on tlic march, or Luilders at their work. 
. . , But for a profitable study of the psychic faculties of 
these animals it is not enough to profit by tlic circumstances 
tlut cliancc affords the obsener. It is csscntiil to know how 
to rrocurc the most fatourabic conditions of observation, 
ancl to vary these as mucli as possible It is necessary', in a 
uord, to experiment, and thus to build up science on the 
solid base of fact. 

Tins 1 $ w hat w c liavc souglic to do in the course of the long 
senes of expenments reported here. Before embarking on 
their dcscnption I must ask the reader to imigmc nnd to 
MUgc the immense difficulties vhicli such a project was 
Iwund to present, Long-distnncc experiment, no doubt, lias 
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become relatively easy since wc had at our disposal the W 
rays, which enable us to grasp, handle, and even transport 
bodies through interstellar space. But in dealing with crea- 
tures so small and fragile as Men, the W rays are very clumsy 
and brutal instruments. In our first tests it turned out only 
too often that we killed the animals we desired to observe. 
Transmitting appliances of extraordinary sensitiveness were 
required to enable us to reach exactly the point aimed at, and 
to treat the sensitive matter with the necessary delicacy. In 
particular, when first carrying out the transference of Men 
from one point to another on terrestrial territory, we omitted 
to take full account of these animals' respiratory difficulties. 
We made them move too rapidly across a thin layer of air 
which envelops the Earth, and they died of asphyxiation. 
We had to construct a real box of rays, inside which the 
swiftness of transportation produced no effect. Similarly, 
when we first attempted the bisection and transference of 
nests, we did not make sufficient allowance for the con- 
structional processes used by the Earth-dwellers. Experience 
taught us to prop up the nests after their division, by the 
passage of certain massive currents of rays. 

The reader will find here a sketch-map of that portion of 
the terrestrial surface on which our main experiments were 
carried out. We would ask them particularly to note the 
two great manheaps on which we made our first tests, and to 
which we gave the names, later adopted by the astro- 
sociologists, of ‘Mad Manheap’ and ‘Rigid Manheaph 

These names we chose on account of the singularly differ- 
ing plans of these manheaps, one of which at once impresses 
the observer by its almost geometrical star-patterns of road- 
ways, whilst the other is a complex maze of rather tortuous 
streets. Between ‘Mad Manheap’ and ‘Rigid Manheap’ 
stretches a gleaming line which is believed to be sea. The 
greatest manheap on the Earth is ‘Geometrical Manheap’, 
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which u cut rr<?rc rc^ahr dun *Ripd Manhwp’, Init u far 
c?.5fa'*t fnpm tl f other twr*, and KpanirJ from them l-i)* a 
wider p!ea*ninp, jatfacc. 
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At w!ut point of the Drrth w-as it b«t to direct our first 
efidns? Idow muse we interfere with the Ii\cs of these 
aninuls in sudi a way as to obtain instnictiic reactions from 
tlicm? I must confess to real emotion when I prepired for 
the first nmc to operate on the Carth, armed w ith an appar- 
atus of adequate range. 

I lud around me four of my )oung pupils, who were also 
deeply mo\ed, and m turn we gazecTac the cKirmmg mini- 
ature landscapes in the ultratclcmicroscopc. Aiming the 
apparatus at the 'Mad Manheap', sve sought a fairly open 
locality so as to see the consequences of our action more 
clearly. Tiny trees gleamed in die spring sunshine, and 
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multitudes of small motionless insects could be seen forming 
irregular circles; in the middle of each of these stood an 
isolated insect. For a moment we speculated on the meaning 
of this game, but failing to find one, we decided to try an 
application of the rays. The effect was staggering. A hole 
was scooped in the ground; some of the insects were buried 
under the debris; and instantly an astounding activity was 
loosed. It really looked as if these creatures were intelli- 
gently organized. Some went to the rescue of their over- 
whelmed companions, odiers went off to get help. We then 
tried applying the rays on several points of die Earth, but 
this time we chose uninhabited areas, so as not to endanger 
our subjects at the very beginning of our researches. We 
thus learned how to reduce the power of our rays and to 
operate more skilfully. Being now sure of our means of 
action, we decided to start the first series of our experiments. 

It ivas my plan to take individuals in a certain manheap, 
mark them with a touch of a brush, transport them to 
different points, and dien observe whether the transported 
individual would find his way back to the original mai^eap. 
At first, as I have said, we encountered great difficulties, first 
because the animal died during transference, and then 
because we had neglected to take into account the artificial 
epidermis with which these creatures provide themselves. 
They doff these coverings with the utmost ease, and so once 
we had set them down again in the midst of a manheap, we 
lost sight of them. For the subsequent transportations we 
tried to mark them directly on the body, tearing off the 
supplementary skin; but in these cases the animal made itself 
a new skin as soon as it arrived in the manheap. 

With a little practice my assistants were at last able to 
follow one particular animal with the ultratelemicroscope 
and keep it constantly in sight. They found that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the man returns to his starting- 
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jNSint. ! atjwrrcJ i|jc xnn'fcreiicc of n\i5 nulci from the 
wire ntinhcJip— the ‘hheJ the extremclv 

rtmoic one txhicii uc lerrs^rsl the *Gfo*nctric;l M3nhean\ 
After tm (tm-ntna!) elap mv rticetned pupti n*X« 53, wno 
lud fcllo^^ed d?mi ttipht ;sn^i tbp tMth incctn^urAhlc dtno- 
lien, t’wnxtd me them rfiiinjmp to the Riptd hhnheap. 
They luJ come hsch, inrvMiIi^tandm't the fact of their 
unfanulUnn* t!ie places to whjc}» I iud transported 
them; the)* svete indi\nh:als of stay-at-home luhi: (we Iiad 
hept tlicm tinder long olnenation), w!>o were olnioosly 
seeing for the Htat time the cctmtr)* wlierc we Iud deposited 
them. 1 Icnv did ihc)' find the way lucU Tlicir tramfetence 
Iud Iven w rapid tint obsers-ation ssas out of the question. 
Wlut ssas their guide? Certainly not rnernor)*, hut a special 
facultp which we mast confine ourselses to noting ssitliouc 
claiming to explain it, so ranote ts it from an) thing in our 
osvn p5)cho!c>g>\ 

Tlics^c transferences raised anotlicr problem. Would tlic 
returning indnidtul Ivc recognirod by the others’ Appar- 
ently he is. Generally speaking, great excitement is to be 
seen in tlic nest when the absent one reappears. Tlic others 

f ilaec theirarms round liirn and sometimes c\en place tlicir 
ips on his. In certain cases, hosveser, the feelings manifested 
appeared to be those of rage or displeasure. 

Tlicsc fine experiments sliowcd tlur some instinct enables 
Men to recognize their owm manheaps. Tlic second problem 
to whicJi we turned was to find out svlicthcr, amongst these 
creatures, tlierc existed sentiments akin to those of Urania ns, 
and wlicthcr, for instance, conjug.iI or maternal Io\c could 
exist on tlic Eanh, Such an hypxithcsis struck me .as absurd; 
it attributed to the Earth^livcllcr refinements of feeling 
svhicli tlic Uranian lus attained only through millions of 
years of civilization. But die dut)' of the experimental 
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scientist is to approach his subject with an open mind, and to 
make all his experiments without any prejudice regarding 
their outcome. 

At night the male Earth-dweller generally rests beside his 
female. I asked my pupils to bisect some nests in such a way 
as to separate the male from the female without injuring 
either, and then to join up one half of Nest A with the half 
of Nest B, observing whether the little animals took notice 
of the change. For the experiment to be carried out under 
normal conditions, it was essential that the selected nests 
should closely resemble each other; and for this reason I in- 
structed my collaborators to select two nests containing ceils 
of the same size and broods widi the same number of young. 
E.X. 33 showed me, not without pride, two almost identical 
nests in the ‘Mad Manheap’ and the ‘Rigid Manheap’, each 
of them containing a couple with four little ones. The 
bisection of the houses, and their transportation, were 
carried out with admirable skill by E.X. 33, and the results 
were conclusive. In both cases the couples thus artificially 
put together by us showed slight surprise at the moment of 
waking, adequately accounted for by the movement and 
shock. Then, in both cases, they remained together with no 
attempt at flight, and in apparently normal attitudes. An 
almost incredible fact was that, from the very first moment, 
each of the two females tended the other’s brood with no 
sign of horror or distaste. They were plainly incapable of 
realizing that they were not dealing with their own offspring. 

This experiment was repeated on numerous occasions. In 
93 per cent, of cases, the nests and offspring were tended by 
both couples. The female retains a stubborn sense of her 
proper functions, without having any idea of the individuals 
towards which she performs this duty. Whether the chil- 
dren are hers or not, she toils with equal fervour. It might 
be thought that this confusion is caused by a close resem- 
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blincc btnvccn tlic n\o nwts but at cljfTcrcnt stigcs wc 
chose nests of quite cJifTcrent appearances, joining up ro" 
imunce, the Iwlf of a slubb) nest tth the lulf of i rich 
nest of a dificrent spears The results \s ere more or less die 
same, Man docs not distinguish betsscen hts own cell and 
anodicr. 

! lasing thus shonn dut in die matter of sentiment the 
Caah*drtc!Icr is an animal occupjmg a \cr) lots place m 
the scale of creation, we sought an approprntc means of 
gauging Ills intellectual faculties Tlic simplest smj, it 
seemed to us, uas to isolate a fess individinis in a n)-cagc 
and to put at their disposal food « Inch could onl) be reached 
means of more and more complex actions I tooV pir- 
tiailar pains to clioose for this expenment cemin Cardi- 
ds cllcrs for s\hom m) colleague X 58 claimed signs of 
scientific intelligence In Appendix A ssill be found the 
details of this experiment It showed bqond m) possible 
doubt dut the space of time within which Man lues is 
cxtrcmcK limited in ilic past and future, tlut he imme- 
diate!) forgets, and tKit he is incapable of imagining the 
simplest mctliod of self pr«crvation is soon as lie is con- 
fronted b) problems slighdy different from those wbicli lie 
has, by heredity, become used to solving 

After a long penod of experimenting on individual Eardi- 
dvvcllings, my pupils and I became fimilnr enough vvidi the 
movements of these animals to be able to observe them m 
their ordinary life without intervention on our part It is of 
the utmost interest to follow, as I have done, die history of 
a manheap through several terrestrial years 

Tlic origin of these human societies is unknown Why 
and how did these animals abandon their freedom to become 
slaves of the manheap'* We cannot tel! It may be diat m 
this grouping process they found a support in warfare 
against other creatures and against natural forces, but it is a 
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support for which they pay highly. No animal species is so 
ignorant as this one of leisure and the joy of living. In the 
great manheaps, ' and particularly the 'Geometrical Man- 
heaph activity begins at dawn and is prolonged through part 
of the night. Were this activity necessary, it would be com- 
prehensible; but Man is a creature of such limited nature, so 
much dominated by his instincts, that he produces hardly 
anything beyond his requirements. Over and over again 
have I seen objects accumulating in the reserv^e stores of a 
manheap in such numbers that they seemed to be a source of 
embarrassment; and yet, only a short distance away, another 
group would continue to manufacture the very same objects. 

Little is also known of the division of Mankind into 
castes. It is established that certain of these animals till the 
soil and produce nearly all the foodstuffs, whilst others make 
the supplementary skins or build nests, and others seem to 
do nothing but move swiftly to and fro over the planet’s 
surface, eating and coupling. Why do the first two classes 
consent to clothe and feed the third? That remains obscure 
tome. E.X. 33 has written a notable thesis seeking to prove 
that diis tolerance has a sexual origin. He has shown that at 
night, when the individuals of the superior caste foregather, 
the workers collect round the entrances to these festivities 
in order to see the half-nude females. According to him, the 
compensation of the sacrificed classes consists of the esthetic 
pleasure provided by the spectacle of these easy existences. 
The theory strikes me as ingenious, but not so firmly based 
as to convince me of its truth. 

For my own part, I would rather seek an explanation in 
Man’s amazing stupidity. It is a supreme folly to be for 
ever seeking to explain the actions of Men by Uranian 
reasonings. That is wrong, profoundly wrong. Man is not 
guided by a free intelligence. Man obeys a fatal and un- 
conscious incitement; he cannot choose what he shall do; he 
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slUcs alons; |i:rJurar.i. an irrcJtitiMe pfrHftff- 

mincdl uhicJ) will l»nn;: him to hn j^a!. I amustd 
tt’.mlf bj' ihc indivuftul cjcistfnrrs cS crrtatn nitn 

m A\hcrn the fuactic^ns cf Im e termed to Ik she client ja!s of 
il;cif eminence. I nw h<y,v the cx>nq;srtt of one female to 
itan with httntp, lii upon Jm all the Intrdcns of 

noti and jvjng; Init no: corttau with tlu: first load, mp 
male \4 mild po off in rearcJi cf a secoivil nutc, for whom he 
ret tip a new nest. Hiesc aimtihanrmn Icn'c-afTain led the 
WTftdied animal into endlcts Isattles of which I w*3i the 
spectator. It nsaitcrrd no'.hin;^ to him; his successive tvoa 
reenKd to Isold no Icisons for him, and he went ojx putting 
his head into his WTCtched adventures without seeming 
10 be one svhit the sviser after titc third tiun after the 
first. 

One of the strangest proofs of this inability to keep con- 
tact with dte past and imagine the future, was afibrefed me 
b^’ the friglitltil smuggles which I witnessed Iscnvecn indi- 
viduals of one and the same species. On Uranus it would 
seem a grotestjue idea tlut one group of Uranians could 
attack another group, Iiurling on it projectiles meant to 
injure it, and tr)*ing to asphyxiate it with poisonous gases. 

Tlut is wlut luppened on tlic Harth. Within a few 
terrestrial years my observation sliowed me compact masses 
of men thus confronting each other, now in one corner of 
tlut planet, nmv in anotJicr. Sometimes they fought in tlic 
open; sometimes thc)' crouched in cartliworks and strove to 
demolish tile adjoining cartliworks by shoivcring lieaty 
lumps of metal on them. Note tlut the)' themselves were at 
the same time peppered in the same way. It is a hideous 
and ridiculous sight. Tlic scenes of Iiorror which one wit- 
nesses at tJicsc times arc such tlut if these creatures Iwd the 
slightest faculty for remembering, they would avoid tlicir 
recurrence for at least several generations. But in the course 
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of even their brief lifetimes, the same men v/ill be seen 
plunging madly into the same murderous escapades. 

Another striking example of this blind subservience of 
Man to instinct is to be seen in his habit of tirelessly re- 
building manheaps at certain points of the planet where they 
are fated to destruction. Thus, for instance, I have atten- 
tively watched a very populous island where, within eight 
years, all the nests were destroyed three times by tremors of 
the outer coating of the Earth. To any sensible observer it 
is plain that the animals living in these parts ought to 
migrate. They do nothing of the sort, but pick up once 
more, with a positively ritual action, the same pieces of 
wood or iron, and zealously rebuild a manheap which will 
once more be destroyed in the following year. But, say my 
critics, however absurd the goal of this activity, it remains 
true that the activity is regulated, and proves the existence 
of a directing power, a spirit. Again, a mistaken idea! The 
swarming of Men disturbed by an earthquake, as I have 
shown, resembles the movement of gaseous molecules. If 
the latter be observed individually, they are seen to describe 
irregular and complicated trajectories, but in combination 
their great number produces effects of decided simplicity. 
Similarly, if we demolish a manheap, thousands of insects 
collide with each other, hamper each other’s movements, 
and show every sign of disorganized excitement; and yet, 
after a certain time, the manheap is discovered to be built 
up again. 

Such is the strange intellect in which it is now fashionaWe 
to see a replica of Uranian reason! But fashion passes, facts 
remain; and the facts are bringing us back to the good old 
beliefs regarding the Uranian soul and its privileged destiny. 
For my own part, I shall be happy if my few experiments, 
modestly and prudently carried out, have helped towards 
the downfall of pernicious teachings, and restored these 
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animals to their proper place in the scale of creatures. Curi- 
ous and worthy of sttidy tlic)* certainly arc; but the very 
naTvet^ and incoherence of Man's bcluviour must force us 
to bear in mind how great is the gulf fixed by tlie Creator 
benveen bestial instinct and tlic Uranian soul. 

Death cj AX. 17. 

Happily, A.E. 17 died before he could witness the first 
intcT]>lancrar)’ war, the establishment of relations berween 
Uranus and the Eanh, and the ruin of all his work. His 
creat renown endured to his last days. He was a simple. 
Kindly Uranian, who showed vexation only when contra- 
dicted. To ourselves it is an interesting fact tlut die monu- 
ment erected to his memot)’ on Uranus bears on its plinth a 
b.-is-relicf designed from a tclcphotographic picture showing 
a swarming mass of men and women. Its background is 
strongly reminiscent of Fifdi Avenue. 
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AMERICA 




ADVICE TO A YOUNG FRENCHMAN 
LEA\aNG FOR AMERICA 

S INCE )'Ou lu\ c been mnl mg read} for this joumc) , ) ou 
hate read scores of boohs about America forget them 
TItc traveller describing a distant countr) is tempted to 
exaggerate its strangeness M) oun aim is not to please )ou 
but to instruct you Know, then, tlut the beings with 
human faces whom you will find on that other shore, after 
a week on die ocean, arc not so dilFercnt as you imagine 
from y'our friends in Europe, or from yourself Tlicy arc 
men like ourselves, who work and suffer cat, dnnk and 
make love, read the poets, build temples and destroy them, 
arc bom and die When you liavc observed for yourself 
that some of them arc as fond of Proust and Valdfy as you 
arc, when you luve seen die paintings of Degas and Renoir 
m their homes, and heard Debussyand Dukas and Ravel at 
dicir concerts, you will doubtless rather shamefacedly drop 
that extravagant equipment of a spiritual explorer which I 
see you wearing You arc leaving for America, not for die 
moon Keep your mind clear 

Language 

Don’t imagine you know American because you speak 
English You will find yourself mistaken The ladies of 
New York, the professors of Harvard you will understand 
But when you come into contact with circles less coloured 
by European culture you will discover a new language The 
existence of racial groupings m America so important that 
they have preserved over there a national existence, has 
^55 
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enriched tlie language with Italian, German and Yiddish 
words; and these have been blended with English rather' as 
Arabic was with Spanish or French in the days of the Moor- 
ish invasions. When ^Babbitt' was first published in Eng- 
land, it had to have a vocabulary. 

American is a much younger language than English. Its 
words are born from images, as in primitive tongues. Many 
are short-lived. When I first went there in 1927 everything 
that was attractive was ‘cute’. In 1931 the word was ludi- 
crous, almost banned. ‘Awful’ in England, ‘fomidahle’ in 
France, have gone through the same rise and decline. But 
in America the cycle is more brief, and the vocabulary of 
each moment is shorter. 

You will be surprised at finding over there that the English 
‘yes’ is often replaced by a sort of double grunting sound, 
produced widiout opening the mouth by fest expelling a 
small quantity of air through the nose and then taking a 
slight breath. Two quite distinct notes are discernible, the 
second being the higher, which in unison express a kind of 
approval at once languid, passive and kindly. The women 
make even more frequent use of these musical and primitive 
sounds than the men. I have long wondered about their 
origin. I think it must be sought in the extreme nervous 
fatigue of human beings after a day of American city life. 
This double grunt has an advantage over an articulate sound 
in that it expresses polite indifference with the very mini- 
mum of physical effort. 

Conversation. 

It is a commonplace that conversation does not exist in 
America. Like all commonplaces this one lacks the finer 
shades. An after-dinner conversation between professors at 
Princeton or Yale or Cornell is not unlike a conversation of 
professors in France or England. I have been at a dinner 
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— a Round Tabic dtnncf— in Nenv York wlicrc the political 
convenation Asai worthv of L^on Retard. A con- 

versation uith an intcfliV,cnt American wonun is one of 
Air.cria’s greatest delights. But dsese jop arc fciv and far 
between. 

And the reason is tliis: Americans do no: allmv cooking, 
‘considered as one of the fine arts,' an important place in 
life. Luncheon to than is merelv alms to the body; the)* 
Inirricdly fiing it fruit or full, and return to work. A group 
of ssTitcTS, in useful reaction, founded m New York .1 'Three 
Mours for Luncli Club’, but the)* arc a pleasant cxccprion. 
Even at dinner genera! conversation is rare. Each person 
talks to his neighbour. After dinner the men remain alone, 
a dreadful atsiom inherited from England. In Nesv York 
your host will often suggest taking you on loa tlicatrc, or you 
svili find tint he lus summoned a pianist, a singer, or a lec- 
turer to the liousc. Tlic notion of leaving Ins guests to 
themselves, and of their finding pleasure in their encounter, 
amaxes and even alanns him. Excessive modest)* forbids 
him to suppose that his friends can possibly be Itappy just 
in l>cing under his roof, seeing him .and seeing each other. 
He treats them like children. On Christmas Eve, in some 
of the most pleasant houses in Nesv York, you svili sec 
Christmas trees for grown-ups. Wlut’s more, after a din- 
ner-part)* of remarkable men, svitli whom really )’ou svould 
like to get into conversation, you svill find .n conjurer arris*- 
ing and doing his best to amuse the old gentlemen. You svili 
then understand that the .absence of conversation in America 
comes, not from a void of ideas or wit or information, but 
from an incurable shyness and prodigious self-distrust. In 
no country will you find such powcrlcssncss in self-expres- 
sion. It is your part to overcome these resistances and 
give these 'repressed' people the cliancc of repose and 
trust. 
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Drink 'ivill help you. In France, I know, you drink little. 
In America you will have some difficulty in keeping sober. 
Nearly evcr)'whcrc you will be oficred cocktails, and it will 
nor be easy for )'ou ro decline them. In American eyes, Pro- 
hibition has set a higher value than ever before on rhe offer 
of a drink. The man v.'ho pours it out for you is sacrificing 
a definire part of a supply, a limited wealth. It will hurt 
him if you seem to undervalue his sacrifice. You have heard 
a lot about dangerous drinks, and poisonous blends of wine; 
if you hold back, you will seem to be lacking in trust or in 
courage. Rcficcc, to console yourself, that in *dry’ homes, 
tlic cocktail's place may be taken by a elass of tomato juice. 
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of the mind You will find in tliat country a literature and 
an architecture Painting? Wc must uaic what I ha\e seen 
IS too much inspired by the modernity of Europe to be 
truly onginal But their books arc among the best of our 
day 

What intellectual life may be in Pittsburgh or Detroit I 
do not know, but I think you will find New York one of the 
most mentally sumulatmg cities of the world New York 
IS the clearing house for the ideas of the universe All the 
important books of all languages are translated there A 
public IS found there for Virginia Woolf and Andri Gide 
and Thomas Mann To-day the most widely tead book in 
America is by a Swede, to morrow it will be a Frenchman's, 
next day a Russian’s Read their young reviews the Sym~ 
pormm, the an^ Horn, the New Kepuhlic You will be 

astonished at the extent of their mformaaon and the quality 
of their judgment 

Of course this umversal curiosity is not without its dan- 
gers Mental life suffers in the United States from evils 
which belong to our epoch but have there assumed a virulent 
form The most serious is the rapid wearing out of ideas 
It has been said that the whole American people take up a 
scientific idea just as they take up a fashion in shoes That 
IS true Freud Behaviourism the Humanism of Irving Bab- 
bitt, the relativity of Einstein have successively in elemen- 
tary form, penetrated the middle classes much more thor- 
oughly than in Europe But the American tires of systems 
as quickly as he becomes infatuated with them His intel- 
lectual fashions are very fleeting Because the most brilliant 
minds of Europe go over there to display their range of 
paradoxes the blas^ American brain craves for spiritual 
nourishment of a highly flavoured kind The critical spirit 
is lacking not amongst the few, but in the masses But the 
masses in Europe, you will say, have little enough of that 
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Perhaps: but in France they have towards ideas a certain 
common sense, a traditional mistrust, and in England a 
splendid indifference and deep contempt, which act as a fly- 
wheel and prevent the motors of the mind from jamming. 
In the United States freshness of mind is greater and curi- 
osity more naive. That is agreeable, but it entails formid- 
able errors. 

So, if you wish to produce a rapid effect upon the crowds 
in this country, you can. Be brilliant, be cynical. Burn the 
idols- of other men, and idolize what they have burned. 
Criticize America ferociously. There will be violent reac- 
tions; they will help your ephemeral fame. The newspapers 
will quote your words. You will be famous, and three 
months later, forgotten. But if you wish, as I hope you do, 
to bring to these strangers the best of yourself, act in just 
the contrary way. Be simple; do not force your thought; 
seek to find precise and subtle shades, as if you were address- 
ing the most cultivated and exacting of your own com- 
patriots. You won’t make much of a stir. The reporters 
will be disappointed at not finding a good headline in what 
you have said, and will report you in three lines, or not at 
all. But gradually you will see the sensitive, modest, bal- 
anced minds drawing nearer to you. There are many such 
in the United States. They will fasten on to your person. 
Not that you are a man of genius, but you can give them 
something which they lack and which you owe to France 
— a liking for order in ideas, die art of constructing, a long 
and inventive tradition in analysis of the feelings. And 
they, for their part, can bring you freshness of mind and a 
direct manner of setting moral or metaphysical problems, 
as if diey were completely new. You will teach them 
maturity. They wiU reveal youthfulness to you. Is it not 
from such exchanges that the friendships of peoples and 
men are formed? 
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FccJ. 

You luvc been told tlvit the Amcncan docs not know how 
to cat? All general statements arc misleading. The Ameri- 
can cuisine is monotonous ^‘ou’ll cat chicken every night 
and icc-crcam nvicc a day), but when that aiisinc is simple 
it is good. Why sliould one complain in a land where fruits 
arc plentiful and fresh, where the breakfast grape-fruits 
nutdi the midday persimmons, where boaniscs, by sden- 
rific grafting, luvc produced a supcr-fniit in tlic melon the)' 
have named the ‘Honc)'dcw’? In Nciv England remember 
the *$ca food’; Boston lus its fish like Marseilles, In roadside 
liostcirics ask for roast cliickcn and Lima beans. Bessure of 
sabds. American salads arc culinar)' heresies: you will find 
in them slices of frcsli fruit sinfully soikcd in oil, scattered 
pieces of cheese and cabbage, lettuce hearts so dense due 
your knife cannot deal with diem, Tlic bread, often home- 
made, is varied in shape and flavour. You may regret the 
French loaf, so nicely salted, but juu will like tnosc dinner- 
rolls with their sprinkling of lurd, scented poppy-seeds. 
Finally, don't be surprised at finding so many dishes decked 
out with queer, superfluous adornments. This youthful 
race has more taste for finer)' tlun for the pleasures of the 
palate. 

Dresi. 

Wear what you would wear in Paris. Dark, sober clothes 
in town; nvccds, plus-fours and stockings in the country, 
la, the. da.yrimje, all nht mea have. taVea oa that a^^^ieacawie 
of the well-paid workman which the soft collar gives to a 
millionaire. The American wage-earner wears a soft cap, 
sometimes a ‘derby’. He keeps them on his head at work 
and pulls an overall over his suit. To our European eyes 
diis gives him the appearance of an amateur who has hap- 
pened CO stop accidentally at this job or underneath that car. 
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But, you ask me, don’t all Americans wear the same 
clothes and the same hat at the same moment? So I have 
read. Perhaps it was true once. I have never noticed it my- 
self. I have seen ‘derbies’, I have seen cloth caps, and I have 
seen young men hatless. At Princeton I have heard tell of 
days when to wear an open shirt-collar <1 la Shelley or Byron 
was a sign of rebellion to be punished by social ostracism. 
But these things happened three or four years ago, that is 
to say, in a distant past. In 1930 a student was free to dress 
as he chose. There were fashions, of course — a certain beige 
cashmere pullover, a style in grey flannel trousers — but as 
fashions they were no stricter than those of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Only the first year undergraduate was bound to 
observe a decent modesty: a black cap was obligatory for 
him, and coloured neckties forbidden. But after a victory of 
their team over Yale these young men rebelled, and appeared 
one morning decked in flaming neckties. The elders capitu- 
lated. 

Social Usage. 

Because the United States is a democratic country^ you 
imagine a life free of constraints. That is because you have 
never studied the morality of primitive peoples. The 
younger a human group, die more rigid its formalism, 
because the men therein can be tamed and bent to social 
life only by strict rules. It is in the oldest aristocracies that 
the most la:c manners and the most free-and-easy grace arc 
to be sought. The pioneer in solitude becomes brutalized. 
When he starts to live a social life a code and manners have 
to be imposed upon him. The ccrcmoniousncss of Louis 
XIV was contrived for the rough nobility of the Fronde. The 
formality of pioneers is surprising. If you live, as I have 
done, in an American university town, you will find scores 
of visiting-cards on your ublc the day after your arrival. 
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Tlic whole Faculty oils, Even diosc who HnJ you at home 
leave a card svhen ifjcy go, and you in )*our turn, if you liavc 
the strength, must return titcie soarcs of calls, A tcleplionc 
invitation is rare, and is held 10 be contrar)» 10 proper usage. 
If it lus been forccxi by circunisanccs it is followed by a 
letter of apolo,'^,*. Tlic smallest events arc made the excuse 
for letters of $)*mpathy or ro<xl wi 5 !ic 5 . An American friend 
will WTiic and tell you tlut it svas a pleasant dinner the 
evening l>eforc and tliat lie svill always remember it. On 
every occasion gifts arc cxdungcd, small and valueless, but 
forging links of friendly feeling, Wlicn you arc tired or 
ovenvorked you will ihmk tiicsc attentions a nuisance. But 
look closer, and you will see how mucli the)' help to build 
up life in this )‘Oung socict)'. 

Bcivarc of supposing tlut America, as a country svirhout 
an bereditar)' nobility, is a countr)’ witliouc Iiicrardiics, I 
know fesv nations where tlic etiquette of scorn has so many 
forms. Tlic Anglo-Saxons look down on the other races, 
and the)' look down on cadi other. Tlic Southerner looks 
doum on the Northerner, the Easterner looks down on the 
man from tlic Middle West. Tlic Americans with tivo cen- 
turi« behind them despise those with one, and they despise 
those with lulf-a -century, and these refuse to look .it new- 
comers. In tile old families, where .i son bears his father’s 
name (tlierc is always a Cornelius Vanderbilt or a Percy 
Pync, just as there is ahva)'s a Corisandc amongst the Gra- 
moncs and a Francois amongst the La Rodicfoucaulds), 
the name is followed by a numeral. One day they will be 
talking of John Jacob Astor XVII, .is they say Prince Henry 
XXII of Rcuss. In Hollvnvood the old families arc those of 
the silent film days — such as Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford. They have their English butlers, lacc-covcrcd 
tables, a conservative cuisine, old wines. Charlie Cliaplin is 
the Swann of tliis old-fashioned society, where people talk 
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in low mournful tones of the good old days when screens 
were dumb. 

American snobbery fastens on to signs of nobility of the 
most curious kind; they would have delighted Marcel 
Proust. It is a social asset to have your telephone number 
as low as possible. A new-made millionaire will be ready to 
pay a large sum to the oifficial who allots automobile num- 
ber-plates in order to secure a figure in the first hundred, 
when one falls vacant by the extinction of some great name. 
A box at the Metropolitan Opera House has its own history, 
like a fauteuil of the French Academy; the names of the 
successive holders are printed on the programmes. On the 
occasion of charity performances, when all the boxes are for 
sale, a nouveau riche will find it supremely flattering to his 
pride to occupy die Astor Box or the Cutting Box. 

If you care for happiness, steer clear of professional host- 
esses; they will devour your time and your strength. Choose 
a small number of friends. There are certain simple and 
delightful houses in New York; shun the others. It is dif- 
ferent, of course, if for some particular purpose you want 
to conquer the town. Be more snobbish than the snobs. 
Your standofiishness will astound them; your silence will 
perturb them; your capriciousness will hold them spell- 
bound. These people suffer from too rigid a framework in 
life; shatter the frameworks. 

The Sentimental Life. 

You may arrive convinced by the tales of your fellow- 
passengers that there is great moral freedom in America. 
Be cautious. This is the country where women are most 
closely protected. Adultery is rare; multiple divorce takes 
its place. The young girls, beautiful and often intelligent, 
are determined on marriage. What they call their ‘tech- 
nique’ is an arc of love very different from Ovid’s. It is 
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true tliat your srncus at a foreigner will afiord )OU some 
security* for the European is desirable as a Io\ cr or a friend, 
but nor as a husband. I Ic could not be, like the American, 
at once generous and free from jealousy. The marriage of 
a frenchman and an American svoman is one of o\o spoilt 
children — an unstable compound. Minds work more simply 
here, passion docs not pl.iy so large a part. You will be 
surprised how easily a young man, arrnmg with a girl who 
seems to you to be nis', puts up w ith the sight of her giving 
her attention to another man. Men do not cimg as we do 
to what runs aw’ay from them: witlidrawal is better than 
suficring — *How can you depict men in your novels as 
being so much taken up wuth women’* they asked me. 
*Ha\c )our heroes nothing to do’* — Ingenuous, but sincere. 
Yet if you do toucli the heart of one of these splendid 
creatures, her attachment to you w ill be all the greater because 
this perturbed kind of European Io\ c w’lll be new to her. Tlic 
American woman finds slaves; she looks for a master. If you 
arc free, play tliat lund. It is a fine stake. 

» ♦ « * » 

ENVOI 

I should like to tell you more about young men and sports 
and colleges and girls — tlicy arc all a paradise; and about 
politicil parties — which are all a hell. But you arc going, 
and I can say only a word. You arc going into a land of shy- 
ness: don’t mislay your sympathy. You arc entering the 
land of kindliness: don’t forget your warm-heartedness. 
You are going to the land of youth: don't forget your enthu- 
siasm. A people IS a mirror in whicli every traveller views 
his own image. In America as everywhere, remember, you 
will find only what you bring. Fashion wuthm yourself an 
America of which you will be worthy: that is the only Amer- 
ica you will discover. 

• 
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I HAVE an aged friend somewhere in Europe who pro- 
fesses violent and very definite ideas regarding the United 
States. As a matter of fact, they are the more definite 
because my friend has never crossed the Atlantic. For this 
very reason no hateful confusion of actual facts has ever 
troubled the wondrous simplicity of his judgments, and he 
can wholeheartedly and impenitently call down maledic- 
tions on a country which he has never seen and where he 
knows nobody. 

Some time ago I had to confess to him that the University 
of Princeton had offered me the tenure for a few months of 
a chair of French literature, and that I was thinking of 
accepting it. He flung up his hands. 

‘My poor young friend! ‘ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t do that! 
You’ll never come back alive. You don’t know what Amer- 
ica is like. It is a country where there is such commotion 
that you will never have a moment to yourself, where the 
din is so continuous that you will get neither rest nor sleep, 
where men die at forty from excessive work and the women 
leave .their homes first thing in the morning to join in the 
universal hubbub. Mind and intelligence have no value 
over there. Freedom of thought is non-existent. Human 
beings have no souls. The only talk you will hear is about 
money. From childhood you have known the graciousness 
of a spiritual civilization; there you will find a civilization 
of bathrooms and central heating and frigidaires. . . . My 
dear friend, have you read about the Chicago stockyards? 
Monstrous, I assure you! Apocalyptic! And those stories in 
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tstx)' ntw spAPfr about pann of tiuigs murdcnng in broad 
dajhrbf, anci ibc police lund^in^giovc iviili tltcm. . . ? 
Rcall)% I aUmicd for pour Mfety. You ha\c a wife and 
family. . . . Gne up this idea, I beg )‘ou.' 

Ncjcc day I mailed. 

I ki\c nenv lived for four months in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and this is t!ic letter I luve been vv-nting to my aged 
fnend: 

I lurdly dare to desenbe to )‘Ou die America I have been 
discovering. You will not l^hcvc me; yer what I am 
going to tcU you is simply the exact description of wlut 
1 have seen. Picture it to )‘ourseIf; I am living in a prett)’ 
prov incnl town, m a small wooden house surrounded by 
trees and covered vvnth ivy, the garden of which is sepa- 
rated from the ncighbounng gardens only by well- 
trimmed hedges. Fncndly hitlc grey squirrels arc playing 
under my w'lndows. In the street I sec a few motor-cars 
passing, far fewer dun in a street m Tours or Avranches, 
and cv'crj' hour or nvo someone strolls past, usiully one 
of my neighbours, a professor like myself, Ac night die 
silence is so profound that I sometimes feel resdess, and 
if I W'akc up suddenly 1 listen for the distant noise of the 
Paris tramways. 

If I go out I find m one direction a lake, bordered with 
maples and willows, in the other die town, which con- 
sists of the University buildings, small houses like my 
own, and one shopping street, Nassau Street. There, in 
the mornings, you can see die professors* wives doing 
their shopping, as used to luppcn m die provincial towns 
of France in times gone by. I believe you would find 
quite a true picture ot die life in that mam street by read- 
ing certain novels of Balzac, vVhicIi arc set in Tourainc or 
Poitou about 1835. 
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So much for the hubbub and excitement. As for the 
social and intellectual life, it cuts me to the quick to tell 

you, my dear , that the picture I contemplate every day 

is likewise totally different from the one you sketched for 
me. I talk a great deal with my pupils, with my col- 
leagues, with frieir wives. Shall I dare to admit that they 
have minds, and some of them very sensitive ones. . . ? 
And what sort of conversations do we have? Well, it is 
very odd, but really they are remarkably like those I might 
have in Paris with intelligent friends. The talk is about 
the same things and the same books. Marcel Proust, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Sinclair Lewis and Andr6 Siegfried 
play a great part in our intercourse. The European situa- 
tion is discussed, sometimes ignorantly, often sympa- 
thetically; we even discuss America, widi as much free- 
dom as you do yourself. 

Not a spiritual civilization, you assured me, but one of 

baths and frigidaires. . . . I'm sorry, my dear , but 

you have a poor hand, and these cards are almost comical. 
For if I have one grievance against this house, where I 
have been so happy, it would be its lack of comfort. My 
American central heating is an aged hot-air apparatus, of 
a type that no longer exists anywhere in Europe and seems 
to be blessed with a queer perversity of spirit, for it pro- 
vides an intolerable warmth on the blazing days when 
this country's autumn seems like spring, but enters into 
competition with the frigidaire when the outside tem- 
perature drops. 

As for my bathroom, it is quite nice to look at, but it 
is quite chimerical to look for hot water in it, although 
this circumstance has enabled me to resume a habit of my 
younger days, taking a cold shower instead of a warm 
bath. I must apologize for contradicting you on every 
point, but after all, I can only give you tlie fruits of my 
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pcrsonil cxpcncncc, can*c R In mother house, some- 
where else, everything might possibly lu\c been different, 
but here I Iu\c found comforts of die mind ndicr dwn 
of the body 

Finall) , )’ou thixatcncd mew idi terrify mg bngmds, or- 
ganized gangs, a life unpoliccd and unsafe But jusc fancy , 
my house is not so mucli as surrounded by a ivill, its 
windows arc cohered with blinds which 1 burglar could 
flich aside widi his finger, and when I Iia\c to lease it for 
a fess day s I don't loch the door, so tKit the postman can 
lease my letters and parcels m die entrance hall Like 
you, I read m the nessspapers of tragic luppenings, but 
ssc must as Old taking drama as the rule and tragedy as 
an as crage representation of life I assure y ou that America 
IS not cnurcly enrolled amongst the gangsters and that 
fess men spend dicir leisure hours in the Chicago stock- 
yards 

Of course you svill tell me that the contrary is true also, 
and diat Princeton is not America I agree If I had to 
paint Pittsburgh or Chicago the picture ssould be scry 
different Morand s picture of Nesv York is brilliant and 
perfectly accurate But the truth, you sviIl agree, is that 
die real ssorld is not made up of these crude and simple 
opposites as our passions svould so often like When 
Burke svas addressing the English m 1793 about France, 
he said 'I do not know of a mcdiod of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people ' When that people is 
youthful, alive, and only asking to understand us better, 
does It not seem more humane, and more wise, to seek to 
understand it rather than condemn it? 
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I SHOULD like to give an authentic picture of the conver- 
sations which a French professor can have with some 
American pupils. These conversations are frequent, even 
obligatory, at Princeton. The Professor, of course, gives a 
course of lectures, during which the pupils take notes, but 
in the intervals of these the pupils come to his house in 
groups of six or seven, for more intimate talks. Here the 
aim is not so much an extension of the lectures as to make 
the young men talk themselves, to assure oneself that they 
have read the books of the syllabus, and to accustom them to 
the expression of their own ideas. 

Imagine, then, a glorious autumn day (outside, the maples 
and sycamores offer a marvellous gamut of red, brick, copper 
and saffron), and imagine the novice professor awaiting his 
first tutorial in the tiny drawing-room of his small wooden , 
house. He is not free from anxiety. Will they talk? Will 
they know French well enough to follow the conversation 
and take part in it? He has asked them to read the ‘Princesse 
de Cloves’: will they appreciate these chivalrous lovers, so 
jealous of their honour, so sensitive to the fine shades of 
sentiment? He re-reads the opening pages of the novel. . . . 
The bell rings. 

They have arrived in a body, hatless (only first-year men 
wear a black cap); they look like a pack of young dogs, 
vigorous and cheerful, enlivened by this sunshine. They give 
me their names, which I try my best to remember. There is 
Plug, a boy from the Middle West, with a formidable Amer- 
ican accent; Alexander, lively, charming, rebellious, reminds 
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me of a rharoitj;hl*rai ahvap pulling on the rctm; McCarter, 
a Ne^v Yorker in a black pullover; Me)TOvitz Iws the head 
of an intellccttul, \eT)' dcliatc; Robinson is Englisli; the 
blond, ven* frail Arlington, marvellously tailored in light 
fianncl, lus lived for a long time in Paris. 

I an sec at once ilut I slull liavc no difficult)* in starting 
convemtion; fncndly and respectful, they arc quite at 
tlicir ease. 

'1 should like you to talk first,’ I said. ‘Mr. McCarter, 
how did you like the '‘Pnnecsse de Cltvcs*'? ' 

‘S0‘5O,* he replied. ... *1 found it well written, but tlie 
characters arc childish. ... To begin witii, people don’t 
die of love. . . 

’Arc )'Ou sure of tlutJ' 

*l’vc never kno«*n a ase, sir. Nor heard of one ... I 
may be svrong, but life seems to me so much simpler tlun 
these people u*ant to make it.' 

‘Sure,’ sa)*s Plug. ‘Tlic)' were a queer lot, these people 
long ago; they worked up tragedy es’crynvlicrc. . . . This 
morning we were reading “Ph^dre'* with M. Comdreau, and 
I said to him: “But why docs Pli^dre make such a bother? I 
luvc a friend in Chicago mwclf who fell m love with his 
stepmother. He told his father, and his father asked Iicr if 
she loved my friend. And slie said she did. So lus dad got a 
dis’orce and my friend married his stepmother. . . . Now 
don't you tliink tlut’s a better way? If Phidre was a reason- 
able woman she would not go on moaning about being 'seated 
in the gloom of die forests', but she'd have a serious talk with 
Tlicscus and marry Hippolytus. Don't you think so, sir?’ 

'But you forget that Racine knew nothing about divorce, 
and that possibly Tlicscus loved Hippolytus. . . . No, I 
don't agree with you, Mr. Plug. For my own part I find that 
life is very difficult and tint the conflicts of passion are 
sometimes irremediable.' 
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‘Exactly, sir,* says Alexander fiercely. ‘What surprises 
me in the “Princesse de Cloves** is the ease with which all 
these men who say they love Mme de Cloves yield their 
ground to M. de Nemours. . . . Why? Real men wouldn't 
do that.' 

I explain something about the chivalrous ideal. 

‘What you call the chivalrous man,' says Robinson, ‘is 
really the gentleman. . . . M. de CRves behaves like a 
gentleman.' 

‘Possibly,' says the charming Alexander, ‘but all the same, 
if he had felt a real passion, he would have done something; 
he'd have taken his wife somewhere far away, or killed 
Nemours . . . And Mme de Cleves isn’t really a passionate 
woman either. She is always talking about “safeguarding her 
glory". She is like the American women of the eighteen- 
sixties, always concerned first and foremost with safeguard- 
ing their “respectability". It’s prudent, but not very 
estimable.' 

‘Is it really true, sir,' says Plug, ‘that these people in the 
seventeenth century lived like that, and spent their time 
telling love-stories? Hadn’t they anything to do?’ 

‘Yes, as a matter of fact they had very little to do. You 
must bear in mind that the seventeenth century was a time 
when the French nobility, hitherto warlike and powerful, 
was moulded to the form of court life by a royal power 
stronger than itself. These great characters were thus thrust 
into retirement and needed some way of filling up their 
leisure. They simply had to be tamed. Whence the Pr^- 
cieuses, the Hotel de Rambouillet, and later those dis- 
sections of sentiment which astonish you. You Americans 
will soon be coming to the same thing, when your own 
Louis XIV (who is called Over-production) forces idleness 
on you against your own will.' 

They laugh. The talk continues with great animation, 
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and shows me that all of tlicm, except Alexander, who is a 
romantic, and McyroMtz, a Spinozaist, arc hostile to love 
viewed as a passion Tor next time, I give them ‘Candide’ to 
read I think they uill enjoy it 
'Sir/ Arlington asks me as he goes out, 'wasn’t the "Prin- 
ccsse dc Clhes" the inspiration for Radiguet’s "Bal du 
Comte d'Orgcl”}’ 

'Yes Have you read itl* 

'Of course,' he said 'Radiguct was a friend of Cocteau, 
and I read everything Cocteau writes ' 

Second Weei 

'Well,' I said, 'his "Candide" been a success'^' 

'A great success,' says Alexander, lighting a cigarette. ‘It’s 
very amusing, but Cmdide is really too stupid . He 
never learns a thing from all his calamities ' 

'What' You've not forgotten the end, have you'^’ 

'Yes, at the end he realizes that he must cultivate his 
garden, but he realizes it too late ' 

'What exactly docs that mean, sir ‘'llfant cultiver nStre 
jardm"!* asks Robinson 
'What do you think’’ 

'It’s quite simple,' says Alexander 'It means "Let's con- 
cern ourselves is little as possible with men, who are wicked, 
or with greatness, which is dangerous, and let us live 
quietly and go on working” — like Voltaire himself at 
Ferney,' 

'Yes,' says Rdbm&on the EngUshman, ‘but it can also 
mean “Let us cultivate our inward garden, our spirit ” * 
'And It can have an even wider meaning,' says Meyrovitz 
“Let us cultivate this planet which is our garden, let us 
advance the humane sciences and not bother about the 
universe, which is an absurdity," ' 

'Good,' I said ‘Let's take the first meaning Do you think 
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that it would be a wise philosophy of life to concern yourself 
no further with other men, to extirpate all your ambition, 
and to shut yourself up in your secret garden?’ 

‘An old man’s wisdom, perhaps,’ says Alexander scorn- 
fully. ‘But if I were Candide, I should get bored in my 
garden and go back to see the world again, with its earth- 
quakes and commercial crises and inquisitors, and — and its 
excitementi’ 


‘Then do you think, like Martin, that man is doomed 
to pass from the spasms of anxiety to the lethargy of bore- 
dom?’ 


‘I do, sir. ... I prefer anxiety. . . .’ 

‘For my own part,’ says McCarter, ‘I like Martin. He is 
very intelligent. He says you should work, without too 
much reasoning. That’s the truth.’ 

‘Not at all!’ says Robinson. ‘I believe that you have to 
think in order to cultivate your garden properly. You must 
have a certain idea of the world and cultivate it in the light 
of its harmony with a whole. ... A garden cut ofiF from 
the rest of the world does not exist.’ 

‘I agree,’ I said. ‘Martin and Pangloss are both wrong. 
. . . This world is neither the best nor the worst of all 
possible worlds; it is the only one, and we have to study it 
as best we can, in order to lessen by a little the miseries of 
the human societies that dwell in it.’ 

‘But, sir,’ asks Alexander, ‘do you believe that they can 
be made less miserable? Is the world any better now than 
in Voltaire’s day?’ 

‘I ask you the same question. . . .’ 

‘No, I don’t think it is,’ he answers. ‘There is less visible 
cruelty, but more hidden cruelty. The last war was more 
hideous than that of the Bulgars and the Abates in 
“Candide”. , . . The electric chair is more horrible than 
the guillotine. . . . Our police are extremely barbarous.’ 
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'And what of our matcntl adv-inccs—motor-ors, tele- 
phones, medjcinc? Don't they stnkc j ou as immense since 
Voltaire's time?' 

I am curious to kno^\ the reaction of my >oung Amcncans 
to this subjea. To my great surpnse die u holc class, except 
McCancr, sides against these comforts 

'Cars and telephones don't add anjdiing to happiness,* 
the)» declare. 

‘Wliatl’ sap McCarter. 'In Voltaire's time pu !ud to 
dimb the sairs on foot. no;\ we Iu\c elevators Man is a 
Iaz)» animal, and therefore elevators add to his liappincss ' 

'When there were no elevators,* sap Alexander, 'dicrc 
were liardly any siorcvs ' 

‘Anyhow, sir,' breaks m the nasal voice of Plug, who has 
so far been listening in silence, ‘if Candide had kept a single 
one of his Eldorado sheep, which were laden with gold and 
precious stones, he’d luve dodged all his troubles ' 

ThirJ llVrH 

Reading* the 'Clurtrcusc dc Parmc*. This time tlicy 
amve in high dudgeon 

'Oh' It IS far too long’’ says McCarter. 

'And too boring,' says Plug 

'Bonr^’ The ‘'Chartreuse''! You surprise me, rcallj’ I 
always find it the least bonng book in the world ' 

'Don't exaggerate,' says Mcyrovitz to his friends 'I cer- 
tainly was interested in the mam story — Cl^In, the Du- 
dicssc But as for the rest . . the comedian, the stones 
of the archbishop and Rossi — I agree, it's far too long ' 

'Besides,* says Plug, ‘he's anti- American, this Stcndlval 
There IS a viaous arrack on the "King Dollar" . . Was it 
fashionable, even in 1839, to speak ill of America^’ 

'He speaks far more ill of France/ says Meyrovitz 'Italy 
seems to be his only object of admiration.' 
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‘How does Fabrice love Cl^lia)’ asks Alexander. ‘He 
barely seems to know her.’ 

‘Exactly/ I say. ‘It is, one of Stendhal’s favourite theories 
that love increases in the course of absence, through the 
process which he calls “crystallization”. . . .’ And I explain 
the story of the bough of Salzburg, which is merely a dead 
twig if it be not covered with the glittering crystals of the 
salt. Thus the charm of a woman we love is made up far 
more from the qualities which our love lends her, than from 
her actual brilliance. They like that theory. 

‘It isn’t new,’ says Arlington. ‘Beauty lies in the eye of 
the beholder.’ 

‘It is always new,’ I remark. ‘You will find it again in 
Proust under the name of subjectivity of the sentiments.’ 

‘But I don’t understand, sir,’ says Alexander. ‘In your 
lecture this morning you showed us Stendhal as a man of 
high passions, especially where love was concerned. How 
can he regard love as a crystallization, that is to say a sub- 
jective sentiment, and at the same time be so exalted himself 
by what is mere illusion?’ 

‘I see no difficulty,’ says Meyrovitz. ‘Man can produce 
bis own double. When I go to the theatre I know quite well 
that the play I am seeing is a mere illusion, that the hero is 
not a king, that the victim does not die. That doesn’t pre- 
vent me, after five minutes, from forgetting that I know 
these things. I am moved, I weep, I laugh. So in love, why 
shouldn’t one believe in the drama?’ 

‘It isn’t at all the same thing,’ answers Alexander. ‘In the 
tlieatre we accept the play as a play. ■ When we love a girl 
we want her to be really worthy of being loved.’ 

‘Of course!’ cries the indignant Plug. ‘And she is. . . . 
Not always, but very often. ... It isn’t we who give 
women their qualities. “Beauty lies in the eye of the be- 
holder,” I dare say; but sometimes the beauty is likewise in 
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the face of die girl \ ou arc looking ar« . . . Tlierc arc some 
girls, )*oii Knou, vho lu\c real beaut)/ 

*PossibI)/ M)*s Arlington, rather loftil) ‘But dic)*rc 
nc\cr the ones yx>xi lo\c/ 

*Do wu Know, sir/ sa)*s Mc)To\it7, ‘titat tlicrc is a story 
\cr) like ilut of rabnee, refusing to leave his prison because 
he may possibly caicli a glimpse of his love thcr<5 It is in 
Chaucer, a talc of nvo brotlicrs siiut up in die same prison 
and bodi in love vvith the gaoler’s daughter One gains his 
liberty, the odver remains, and the one who is pardoned 
can never find consolation ‘ 

‘Quite true, I remember,* says Alexander. ‘It’s a fine story 
— I’m very fond of it ' 

’So you see dut you arc more Stcndiialian than you 
imagine'* I remark. 

Tcurth WtiV 

Tlicy’ amve mucli excited by a not vvhidi troubled the 
campus last night Coming out from a meeting die young 
men tore down a statue from its phndi, a figure representing 
the Cliristian Student, and bore it off, notvvidistanding the 
Dean, to Nassau Street, where it blocked the traffic for 
several hours 

'Wliat a crazy' notion'* I told diem ’Arc you ten-year- 
olds’ Wliat lurm has diis wretched statue done you’ Can’t 
you recognize that your Dean is a delightful and cultured 
man whose word should be respected’* 

'The Dean’s all nght,’ says Alexander. 'We didn’t want 
to annoy him , . , But believe me, it isn’t so absurd as it 
looks, all this . . You muse realize that this statue is the 
symbol of everything we hate It represents the "Good 
Young Man"^, with a Bible under one arm and a football 
under the other, ... It was presented to the Univcrsiy to 
honour the type of pious and respectable athlete which our 
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generation holds in horror. ... It is a state of mind wehe 
attacking, not a statue.* 

'Every year,* says the nasal Plug, 'every year the Christian 
Student gets a lesson. . . . Last year the boys gilded 
him.* 

'And they ran a lipstick over the lips of the Medici Venus,* 
adds Meyrovitz. 

'Was diat symbolic too? But we*re a long way from out 
subject. ... I should like you to tell me about "Eugenie 
Grandet**.* 

'I've noticed,* says Plug, 'that you*re very keen on out 
sticking to the subject in conversation. Is that a French 
peculiarity?* 

'It may be. A taste for unity. Well then . . . who wants 
to talk about "Eugenie Grandet**?* 

After a moment more of stories pell-mell they settle down 
to pay homage to Balzac. 

'It*s far better than the "Chartreuse de Parme**,* they say. 

They like the description of Saumur. Two or three have 
read other Balzac novels and like them. That active pessim- 
ism, that scorn of humanity, that zest for life, the blend 
seems to be made for them. (For American optimism has 
greatly altered amongst the present generation; they desire 
to be thought cynics.) Nevertheless, they proffer a few 
objections. 

‘Eugenie is rather a fool,* says Alexander. ... (It was he 
who said likewise of Candide.) 'All she had to do was to 
join Charles Grandet in the Indies.* 

'No,* says Plug, 'she couldn't have done that. It must 
have been very difficult to get out there in those days; there 
was no regular service. But what I should have liked is a 
stronger ending. Why does Balzac marry Eugenie off? 
That’s very flat. She ought to remain an old maid, gradually 
becoming as miserly as her father, and the book should end 
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with a scene of her refusing iii\*o lumps of sugar to old 
Nanon.* 

*T)-iat would not be at all bad, Mr. Plug, Not that Balzac 
did not ohscra c tiu: side of the subject, Dojou rcmcinber? 
There is a scene where Eurinic answers: "We sliaU see," 
exactly in the father’s tone of soice. , . . But pcrlups he Iws 
shown himself a greater artist tlian j'ourscif just by not 
abusing ilut possibiht)*. Your end is \ ci)* good — it is a little 
too go^ . . , too much of the "nos cl standing like a 
pyramid" as Plaubert said. You must beware of strength 
when it is obtained by artificial means,’ 

* Exactly!’ says Arlington, 'my complaint is that Balzac 
doesn’t beware cnougli. . . . Wlut anno)*s me when I read 
him is ilut his cluraacrs lack tlic fine shades. Grander is a 
miser and notJung else, A human being, after all, is more 
complex.' 

*Do you think sol Tlicrc are some passions svhidi luve 
gradations, and others, on die contrary, whicli mke hold of a 
nian utterly. Avance is one, fleshly indulgence another . . . 
Baron Hulot in "Cousinc Bette" is a very true character.’ 

'Tell us, sir,* saj-s Plug, 'why tlie brodicr's creditors are 
filled with admiration when Grander pays them the interest 
on the debt? Wasn’t that quite a matter of course?’ 

Wlicreupon they engage m a lively argument on business 
morality. The better I knoiv them, die more I am struck by 
this habit of always fastening on to questions of practical 
morality’. Pure aathctics arc a matter of indifference to them. 
They arc interested for a time m studying, whether a noicl is 
well or badly constructed, but never deeply interested. Hoiv 
should one act? — that is die real problem for them. 

After die tutorial McCarter asks me if he can ivait for a 
moment. 
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‘I should like to ask you' something, sir. ... Is incest 
very common in France?’ 

‘Incest?’ I repeat in astonishment. ‘No, not at all. . . . 
At any rate, not more than elsewhere. But why?’ 

‘Why, because all the plays and novels we read are full of 
incest. “PhMre” is a story of incest; and “Ren4”, which I’m 
reading with the Dean — incest. . . . Your “Chartreuse de 
Parnie’’ is an aunt in love with her nephew. And then, 
yesterday again, “Eugenie Grander’’. . . .’ 

‘ “Eugenie Grander’’?’ I exclaim in surprise. ‘But diat is 
not a story of incest, is it?’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is. . . . It is a cousin in love witli her cousin. 
That makes me just as wild. The other day we had a friend 
staying at home widi us for the week-end who is engaged to 
his cousin. My sister and I felt quite ill to see him kissing 
the girl. . . .’ 

‘That is strange,’ I said. ‘It’s a feeling I don’t know at all.’ 

‘And then another thing, sir: how emotional all these 
novels are. ... I mean, how lacking in calm and indiffer- 
ence all these characters are, Stendhal’s as much as Balzac’s! 
How seriously they take their passions!’ 

‘But don’t you yourselves have passions that you take 
seriously?’ 

‘Far less so, sir. Over here you’ll see a boy who seems to 
be in love with a girl. He will see one of his friends take 
possession of her. But he won’t show any displeasure, and 
perhaps afterwards he will marry the girl just the same. . . . 
I’ve often seen diat. I don’t say it is better.’ 

I question him about his family and upbringing. 

‘My father was veq^ strict,’ he says. ‘I never went out at 
night until I was sixteen. I have great admiration for my 
fadier s and mother’s way of life. They were terribly old- 
fashioned; they loved each other. But certainly diey were 
happy, and dicy made me happy.’ 
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“H\cn do yavL think iliat it ttoiild be better for American 
)*ouih to rum back to dic^e sterner morals?' 

*1 don't think the}' ought to turn back to the oId-st)lc 
hjpocrisy. , . . \YIiac we need would be to luve freedom 
but to refrain from using ir, through reason . , . Now, I 
m)*sclf don’t care for )our nmctcendi ccntut)% but I do 
admire die French seicntccndi centut)'. Tlie dnnaers in 
Moliirc arc human beings tlut I can feel dose beside me. 
, . , T1ic)'’rc sad, ihej're comic, dic)'rc rcasorubic — like 
the people I see around me. La Rodicmucauld too, diat's a 
man I can understand— or Siint-Simon Tlie Romantics 
bore me. Hennette in "Lcs Femmes Sa\*amcs" ’would be 
just die sort of woman I should man)'. But not Cldlia, nor 
Eugenic.' 

He sta) ed quite a long time I liked lus lu cly senousness. 

Ftjib nVrJt 

I gave them a choice between ‘Madame Bovary’ and 
‘L’Educauort Scntimcntalc’, and I noticed that they were 
alarmed at the length of both books. Pardonable alarm, 
they luve only a week, and to read a novel of five hundred 
pages m a foreign language, and widi other lectures to attend, 
IS hc.a\y work. 

TIic leaves luve fallen in die av enuc now, and die winter 
constellations arc nsing in the dear sk). 

‘You must be cold. Sic down in front of the fire.’ 

Several of them squat down in front of the fireplace and 
light agarettes. 

‘Well, then, “L’Eduation Scntimcntalc”?’ 

They exchange glances and laugh. 

'Terrible'’ says Plug, with comical convicuon in his huge 
voice. 

‘Terrible'^ In what sense?’ 

‘Terrible. . . , Tcnibly long' Tembly boringl’ 

T 
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‘But Flaubert meant it to be boring. . . . Do you' re- 
member the passage of Proust I was reading to you this 
morning, about that everlasting imperfect tense of Flaubert’s 
which gives his sentences the monotony of a great river?' 

‘Well, all I can say,’ answers Plug, ‘is that if the man 
wanted to write a boring novel, he sure did so.’ 

Alexander protests: 

‘Well, /read “Madame Bovary”, . . . It’s wonderful, but 
disheartening. . . . Charles Bovary is too much of a fool; 
Emma is too stupid in her choice of lovers. . . . Everything 
becomes petty, shabby, horrible. . . . Life isn’t so wretched 
as all that. . . . Whenever I got through thirty pages I had 
to stop to look at the sun, or get a breadti of air, or a game of 
tennis. . . . Then I could come back to the sorrowful M, 
Flaubert with a store of contentment.’ 

I try to expound Flaubert’s doctrine: that romanticism is 
something unavoidable, but always fails because it seeks the 
unattainable; that every destiny fails because external forces 
are hostile to the dream (I read them several passages to show 
how Fr^d&ic Moreau is perpetually escaping instead of 
living); whence, a scorn for worldly temptations and an 
escape into art. Man cannot imagine the things he actually 
has. ‘ “You depict wine, love and fame, on one condition, 
my friend — that you are neither drunkard, lover nor 
soldier.” ’ 

‘Well, sir,’ says Plug, ‘I’d far rather be a drunkard or a 
lover or a soldier, and not depict anything at all!’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Plug. But that just shows us that you are cut 
out for a man of action, not for an artist.’ 

‘Yes, but why talk of Flaubert’s “admirable” life? If he . 
made a religion of his art, isn’t that simply because he was 
incapable of becoming a drunkard or a lover or a soldier?’ 

‘Pardy for that reason. We always lend some support of 
reason to our most unavoidable actions. , . .’ 
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'It aH ctits both uap/ snp Wc)Tovitz. 'You could also 
mainnin tlut lie could not become a soldier h:ause he was 
an artist.’ 

'No,' saj s Plug 'It IS the men who arc impotent in action 
who talc refuge m art. . . . You nc\cr find tlie man in- 
capblc of art taking refuge in action ... A bad WTttcr 
never becomes a great politician ’ 

'How do I Inow’’' I answer. ‘In any case, we know' of 
writers who Iiavc passed their CTcat creative period and then 
turn to a life of action We luve our Lamimne, and tlic 
English have their B)ron.’ 

*Wlut I don't see,' says Mc)tovic7, 'is why art is exempt 
from riaubert’s niiiilism. If ever) dung is illusor)', a des- 
cription of life is also an illusion.’ 

'No, Mr. Mc)rovin:, due is precisely what I shall try to 
show )ou m connection with Proust and wlut he called 
' Time Recovered Tlic special property of a work of arc is 
due It catclics a dream and gives stability of outline to an 
ever-shifting world . . . Only, m my opinion, there is 
anodicr method of escaping the dream, and that is, action. 
Where riaubcrt's cluncters go wrong is m dreaming their 
loves and dicir labours That ts why dicy arc unhappy'. If 
Bouvard and Pdcuchcc had done more farming and read 
fewer books about agriculture, they would have gathered 
their crops of vegetables, and dicy would have found a kind 
of happiness m that.' 

'Yes,' says Alexander, 'if Fr^di^ric were Mmc Amoux’s 
lov cr instead of mugining her clad as an odalisque before die 
pictures m the Louvre, he would be less boring, and less 
melancholy. . . . Dreaming about playing tennis is no 
good, so IS reading books about tennis, but playing tennis is 
great fun ' 

' "The soul's joy lies in doing," said Shelley,’ I remind 
him 
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*Do you remember what I said the other day?’ asks Mc- 
Carter. ‘I can see now why I prefer the people of the seven- 
teenth century to those of the nineteenth. They did less 
dreaming and they took more action. . . .’ 

^ ^ ^ 

So the winter passed . . . Zola — Bourget — France — Proust 
— Andr^ Gide. . . . The last day. I looked sadly at the 
house, already stacked with trunks; I should never see it 
again. The bell rang, and rang again. One after another, 
every quarter of an hour, I saw them arriving — Plug, Meyro- 
vitz, Arlington, Robinson, McCarter. Some only came to 
say good-bye, others to consult me about their theses. 
Arlington wanted to write about Proust and Freudian psy- 
chology, Plug on Balzac and business, Meyrovitz on Stend- 
hal’s youth, Alexander on Flaubert, Proust and tlie objec- 
tivity of sentiments. Talking with them, I inwardly sum- 
marized my own impressions. Intelligent? Yes, these young 
men were very intelligent. Literary culture? Very much the 
same as that of a European of the same age; possibly even 
better-read. But they are almost totally lacking in historical 
culture and, except for Meyrovitz, they simply have no idea 
of what the construction and plan of a work can mean. This 
indifference to logical order in thought is an Anglo-Saxon 
trait, but I find it deeper amongst these Americans than in 
England. They are saved by their youth, by freshness of eye, 
by newness of words and imagery. A land of nascent poetry, 
of renascence. Their classical age will come in time. 

Next day, in New York, I found a huge basket of white 
roses in my cabin — with a card. It was Alexander’s. 
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1 HAVE been spending three months in the Eastern 
Sutes. Wherever I went, in autumail woods, in the 
snow-covered obins, in the streets of New York or Boston, 
I met three pluntoms. So real were they tlut I sometimes 
took them for living men. 

I often found it lurd, \vhcn walking tlic American coun- 
ti}’sidc, to realize tlut I u’as separated from the European 
landscape by an ocean. Against an Ile-de-France blue the 
fluffy clouds sketched a sky of Corot's or Monet’s. But as 
soon as the eye fell on a house the illusion faded. Tlic 
American house is redolent of exotic, colonial savours. It is 
of wood, painted in a grey that is almost white, and it con- 
jures up the films of Chaplin and the stories of the pioneers. 
To our cj’cs, accustomed to gauge the solidity of brick or 
stone, this wood looks flimsy and provisional. A foreigner's 
mistake: woods here arc durable, and many of these houses 
arc old. 

In the village graveyards the most worn of the tombstones 
bear venerable dates. 'Desetnied from an old English family — 
He abjured the glories of this World — To shield himself from Sin 
. . . Anno Domini 1669.' In a Quaker burial-ground near 
Princeton tlic stones arc unmarked; not so much as a name; 
no desire to cherish an earthly memory when salvation is all 
that matters. At the entrance to the ground is a wooden 
meeting-house, and behind it the pious farmers would tether 
their horses for shelter during meeting. An ascetic back- 
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ground, which must be evoked if one wishes to understand 
America. 

The men who first landed on these shores of New England 
were Puritans who had left Europe because Puritanism was 
persecuted there. They made this perilous voyage in order 
to found the City of God. Their poetry came from the 
Bible, their morality from Calvin. For a long time their 
ministers of religion were also their political heads. And 
thus there took shape a breed of stern workers, virtuous and 
intolerant, capable of assuming the strict discipline which 
was to turn these waste lands and virgin forests into a great 
country. 

That breed still lives. It no longer rules. Puritanism has 
been sapped by sundry influences, by comfort, by Latin 
immigration. Middle-class respectability, sentimentalism 
and prudery have blunted the fine rude vigour of its speech. 
Modern science has made a breach in its walls as a universal 
system. Biblical theology has been succeeded by a modernist 
religion, and amongst some by an absence of any religion. A 
recent enquiry in a Protestant seminary showed that only 
twenty out of a hundred future ministers believed in the 
damnation of unbelievers, and only eight in the literal in- 
spiration of the Bible. The word ‘sin’ has almost vanished 
from the vocabulary of a 1931 American student. A New 
York preacher would hardly dare to use it, and it has been 
said by the Rev. Dr. Shelton, president of the Nation Bible 
Institute, that this omission of the word ‘sin’ from sermons 
is stupefying, considering that sin is a dominating word in 
Ae vocabulary of the Bible. Prohibition, a scion of Puritan- 
ism, has dealt its sire a mortal blow by making a vice into a 
rebellion. Habit and fondness have kept a great part of 
America loyal to the decencies of a family life; but here, • 
there and everywhere, young rebel groups have tried to shake 
off the old law. Post-War cynicism has confronted nine- 
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i«tnb-cennir)* h)|x>cns)\ Tlic mwiical ps) chologisis, dis- 
ciples of Freud, aided dus movement bp providing desire 
with a vonbtilvrj’ winch enabled people to say an) thing and 
to vanquish the old inhibitions. divorce has made 
marrngc a legalized adventure. The descendants of the 
Punran« have been dibbling m die diHicuIt profession of the 
libertine. 

Tlicy have not enjojed it. The frankest and best of them 
admit dut they arc ill at ease The restless ghosts of die 
Pilgrim Fathers snU. .ibraid, and not only round the stones 
on the gravcv'ard turf. These great Puritan souls are Iiauming 
minds wlucii fancied themselves emancipated. The clcar- 
e)cd, scientific mtcihgcncc of miny )Oung Americans 
attaches no importance to the activ uics of love. It is a natural 
instinct which must be satisfied But as soon as they anow' a 
ndicalism of tlic senses to nilc their aaions, then, to dicir 
surpnsc, a vexed and unfamiliar voice makes itself heard 
within them TIic Puritan is pushing up his tombstone. 
Tlic Statue IS an ever-present guest at the orgies of a New 
Jersey Don Juan As in tlic ‘Tannhiuscr*, so in the American 
mind, the Pilgrims' Ciiorus mingles with the music of the 
Venusberg and distorts it witli harsli discordances. Amer- 
icans arc at once shocked and fascinated by what they call 
French ‘realism’, the cvmicism of a Maupassant hero The 
reason why many of them drink is tint only intoxication 
gives tlic desires strength to drown tlic Puritan voice. Many 
of them surrender after a few attempts *I have tried,’ a 
joung professor told me, ’but I’m not made for a life of 
freedom. Liberty is movement, and if I am sincere with 
m)sclf my desire is for immobility. My need is to be quiet, 
to be in harmOny with myself. I am irreligious in my brain, 
not in my heart.* 

It IS this clash which made the American of 193 1 so inter- 
esting It IS he who has been the creator of a remarkable 
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young literature within a few years. America is looking for a 
morality. Babbitt himself, in his naive way, is a character in 
search of a doctrine. When I was reading French novels with 
my pupils, it was a rule of life they sought rather than a 
subject of erudition. Bourget’s ‘Le Disciple’ interested them 
because it sets a problem of free will. They prefer the French 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth, because it can show them 
frameworks and moralists. 

For the generation reaching the age of twenty to-day is 
quite different from the one that reached that age just after 
the War. At that time, as Thomas Beer has remarked, there 
was mass production of rebels. A Bastille had to be razed 
every morning. But destroying a Bastille is not building a 
new city, and the best young minds are wondering what city 
of the mind they are going to build. 

*My father and mother,’ said one young student to me, 
lived in a very strict fashion. ... I have had a great admir- 
ation for their life. There certainly was something bad in the 
1880 hypocrisy, but there is plenty of hypocrisy in the 
aggressive liberty of to-day. . . .’ 

‘Do many of your friends think like you?’ I asked. 

‘Nearly all of them do,’ he answered. ‘Few dare to say 
so. . , . They talk about wine and women, but these things 
don’t amuse them. . . .’ 

And for an instant I could see the austere features of the 
Puritan showing on his boyish face. 

The seventeenth-century Puritan was in his way heroic. 
But the ghosts of heroes have not the virtues of heroes, and 
can only alarm the living. The Puritan ghost has inspired 
the United States electorate with stern and futile laws, out- 
wardly contrived to tear out ‘sin’ from the human heart. 
The Puritan ghost has given the New York and Chicago 
police the task of converting millions of sinners into saints 
on the Last Day. Now, it is impossible to make the laws of a 
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great coitnti}’ from the conventions of a hfcthodisc com- 
munity. Walter Lippman Im said tlur, sooner or later, 
America will Ivivc to bring back its legislative idea! to the 
point where it coincides witli human nature. America will 
nca‘er find Iicr moral equilibrium until she has at Last exor- 
cised the Purian phantom. 

The traveller crossing die plains of France, or die English 
<rounti)^ide, recognizes a country in which the wliolc of die 
land’s surface is occupied, and for centuries lus been occu- 
pied, by man. Ever)' village is a completed thing; one feels 
dut it will hardly now grow any more, dut it lias found its 
form, linked to the road or the railway, to the fields and 
mcadmvs diat hem it round. In America the Frenchman 
emerging from a large town feels himself in tlic wilds. In 
Princeton, a small town for all its age, certain streets stop 
dead on the edge of a wilderness. Tlic asphalt of a wcli-kcpc 
raidway is succeeded without any transition by the yellow 
grass stretching away to the horizon. Tlic farther one goes 
from the caast, die more striking this impression becomes. 
Plains without one human being, vast lakes with small 
wooden liouscs on their edge, mere frameworks of towns, 
sketched rather dian constructed, and where placards sum- 
mon the inhabitants to a town-mccring, rocky valleys, snowy 
wastes, — a land where nature still hol^ sway, and which Kas 
just received its pioneers. 

America is a precocious cliild, whose boldness and dex- 
terity have made one forget its age. She is like one of 
those adolescent heirs to a great fortune, to whom the elders 
grudgingly grant a place in the family councils. She holds a 
majority of the Human Race company stock, but her youth- 
fulness is terriiyi^. It was about 1810 that the New Eng- 
land farmers, suffering from the economic results of the 
Napoleonic Wars, came wesovard in their wide felt hats, 
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with guns slung on their backs and cartridges in their belts, 
to fell the forests of Indiana and Illinois, and built their 
first wooden shacks out there. It was in 1869 that two out- 
landish locomotives with cowcatchers met north of Salt 
Lake, and the Pacific Railroad made possible the develop- 
ment of the Far West. It was only yesterday that in any 
period of slump an American could still say, ‘Fm offf — and 
after a few days on horseback could find new territory, rich 
and unexploited, where land was given him open-handedly 
and where any vigorous man was welcome. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century such a pioneer 
was the typical American. He dien acquired the traits of 
character which are proper to founders. The pioneer is 
kindly, because to him a man is not a competitor but a part- 
ner in the war with nature. He is a lover of equality, because 
birth does not count in the wilderness. He esteems the man 
of action and looks askance on the dreamer, because in these 
still frail communities ceaseless activity is essential. He is 
chivalrous, because women are few and precious, and because 
in this poorly guarded land a religious respect for women is 
their sole protection. He hardly troubles about the central 
government and settles his affairs for himself; in the last 
resort his sheriff metes out rough and summary justice; sen- 
tences are carried out by his militia. He is a nomad, because 
he has found that the best remedy in case of misfortune is to 
move off. On political honesty he has not very strict notions, 
because the nomad, always ready to move away, has not the 
settled inhabitant’s fear of the judgments of the local tribe. 
Finally, he is an optimist, because he lives in a country 
which has never failed him, and because he knows that a 
strong, bold man can always find success a little further 
on. 

Such was the ‘pioneer in space’, the man of the ever- 
shifting frontier, whose wide-brimmed hat and galloping 
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horse and lon^ rifle lent life to the films of 1912. Hut by 
then, in the real Amerjca, he was no more rlun a cinema 
hero. After the West lie J»ad mamgcd to conquer tlie Far 
West. I'licii he lud reached the other coist. Flight into the 
\irgtn forest, that roimmicism m action, was becoming 
difliculr. For a long time there had been born a new type of 
American in the Ease and the Middle West: the 'pioneer in 
Tune’, I shall call Iiim, for it was in the Future tliat he 
sought Ills free lands and sirgm forests. Immigration and 
the binh-ratc sstre quicUy multiplying i!ic population of 
the United Sntes. All spcculition (and srcaifation is 
alu*ays a forecasting of the future) seemed to be ginrantced 
by the accumulattng v'aluc of the Imman capital. For new 
indentions new industries liad to be created. The great game 
of action could go ahead. A few years ago the Spanish critic, 
Madariaga, compared America to a \asc nursery’ stocked with 
man’cllous toy’s. Wlut giant Father Christmas im ented the 
skyscraper) And who was tlic boy m Detroit wlio had the 
splendid notion of giiuig all the other boy's a real car? To 
tlic creator of industry’, as to the spcailator and the banker, 
woman remained the distant, lurdly visible being, to be 
worshipped and protected. The pioneer in time, until 1924 
at any rate, was no less optimistic, individualist, chival- 
rous, boy’ish and generous as the pioneer m space Iiad 
been. 

And for a couple of y’cars now it has looked as if the Amer- 
ican, in this second dimension, had once again reached the 
hast, unrctrcating frontier, the coast ol the Over-production 
Ocean. He feels readier than ever to act, to create, to pro- 
duce. But he can find no more partners to play the other 
part m the great game— that of consumer. None of the boys 
IS willing to play the horse in tlie game any more. For the 
first time since the Pilgrim Fathers watched from their 
decks the first tokens of land — floating logs, wild birds, the 
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distant scent of woods — the astonished pioneers are wonder- 
ing whether leisure will not become a duty. It is hard to say 
whether the present crisis really shows that saturation-point 
has been reached, and whether American prosperity will 
hencefordi have to be static rather than dynamic. But drat 
time will come, whether in 1932 or in 1950* The pioneer, 
in space as in time, is a genus doomed by his own 
success. 

We may regret liim: he had at once the charm and die 
awkwardness of happiness. But it is impossible to preserve 
the traits of childliood in a country which has come of age. 
Here and there, in a new industry, or in some difficult 
territory, pioneers will be left; but die men of the nation will 
have to acquire the habits of the sedentary. The primitive 
optimism is already visibly waning in the Eastern States. 
Culture is spreading, and bringing with it, as usual, the 
painful but healthy sense of doubt. Feminine domination is 
not ended, but its approaching end can be foreseen in an 
easier code of morals, the. greater zest of young men for 
thought, and the economic competition of the sexes. The 
American woman, like the European, will have to learn 
other methods in order to retain her superiority. Already she 
is feeling her way towards that. ‘But men don’t live their 
lives like that,’ my pupils would say when we read ‘La 
Princesse de Cloves’. ‘Men don’t waste time in discussing 
shades of sentiment with women. . . . Love doesn’t hold 
such an important place in life.’ — ‘Just wait,’ I told them. 
‘Your seventeenth century is still to come. Only yesterday 
you were living in the days of Chrestien de Troyes and 
chivalrous love. . . . With age and leisure you will see the 
appearance of your own Princesse de Cloves, your own 
Nouvelle Htioise, your own Bovary.’ 

The period of adjustment will be difficult. The pioneer, 
superannuated by success, will for some decades be like those 
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old ofilccrs of the Nnpolconic armies, puc on Knlf-pay by 
1S15 and dreaming all tlieir lives of their past glories. An 
apprenticeship in leisure is lurd for the man of action. But 
the Pioneer, like tlic Puritan, will slowly be exorcised. 
'America comes of age’ — the title of Siegfried’s book is 
exact in its image. That noisy diildhood is at an end. 

In most human groups one can see the emergence above 
die generality of men of various chiefs or nobles, to whom 
cenain prisdlcgcs arc allowed by the people in cxcliangc for 
certain sendees. Ac first tlic nobleman’s role is principally 
that of the svarlikc leader. Whedicr by strength and courage, 
or by skill and duplicity, he protects his vassals and leads 
diem CO victor)'. Ac a later stage the feudal lord maintains 
internal order. He safeguards the people of his domains 
against the onslaughts of other lords; he gives support to 
judges and forbids acts of violence .amongst his subjects. 

As soon as order becomes the accepted condition in a 
countt)', die people, ungratefully but reasonably, come to 
see ilint the Jord presents as many drawbacks .is he docs 
advantages. Admittedly, he is a shield against the other 
seigneurs. But he cakes rather too keen a delight in these 
virtuous combats; all too often he provokes his neighbours 
and kindles conflict. Besides, he is expensive: his descend- 
ants and successors luve generally ncitlicr the strength nor 
the caution of their ancestor; the wars of casdc against casdc 
endanger humble folk; and so, with the centuries, there is 
bcCT; 1 -dc&wt gtt rid Kstw, soowtt dss 
weapons make his casdc and his armour vulnerable, than the 
masses begin to rally to a central government, and that is the 
end of die great feudal rulers. Useful they have been; they 
arc useful no longer; and they stand condemned. Such was 
the history of Fance; such will be the history of America, 
which, in very many respects, is still in the feudal stage. 
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One respect which particularly strikes the European in 
America is the lack of a central government. The Federal 
Government in Washington has nothing in common, for 
instance, with a single focus of power like the Government 
in Paris, as bequeathed to the French Republic by those two 
great centralizers, Louis XIV and Napoleon. Some of the 
most important organs of a European government simply do 
not exist in America. There is, for example, no national 
Minister of Education. ‘What about it?' asks the Amer- 
ican. ‘There’s one in each State.' True, but that multi- 
plicity makes any unity in programme or teaching an im- 
possibility. Moreover, even in the several States, that Min- 
ister is not in control of the better universities, which are 
private institutions. The President, the great parties. State 
Governors, Senators — all these powers in the various States 
are dependent in the final analysis on what were termed, in 
the France of Louis XI, the great vassals. 

These great feudal barons of America are money barons. 
They belong to nobilities of varying origins. Some have 
reached greatness legally, outwardly at least: lords of bank- 
ing, industry and commerce. Together with the Pioneer and 
the Puritan they have been the makers of this great country, 
and many of their families form an aristocracy very like the 
families of European monarchies. Mutatis mutandis, their 
code of morality is closely akin to that of the medieval 
lords. They enjoy a fight — bank against bank, trust against 
trust, price-cut against price-thrust. In an industrial age a 
tourney can only be economic. They are courteous and 
friendly, and after splintering lances in the lists of Wall 
Street they will meet face to face at the dinner-table, 
amongst the ladies, in the Park Avenue keeps. Their medi- 
eval counterparts endowed monasteries; these barons endow 
colleges and stipulate the saying of prayers for the founder, 
just like an English Henry or a French Dagobert. 
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Tins pattern of financnl fcudiltsm exists also in Europe, 
although tlierc it meets uitli more resisnnee ilnn in the 
United States from less suHmissis c political parties and from 
orranircd burcaucncics But alongside ilic nobiliry of 
vcilth there is proving up m America a nobilit) of ad- 
venturers uhicli in Europe lias almost completely \mishcd 
Lilc the Iialnns in Trench si xtcentli -century politics, ilic 
Insh of Tammany Hall, the great Dcmocntic or Republican 
bosses, lute caned out a place for ihcmscKcs amongst die 
nauonal forces In the fonmrion of this class bootlegging 
lus played the part of the pirates and nomadic riidcrs \sho 
founded the Norman nobility Hie Cliicigo racketeer is ^ 
fcudil hie threatens the mcrcliant and obnms yearly 

tribute from him, gix mg in cxclungc his protection ngamst 
other bandits ‘He sells you peace,' an American writer lias 
said tlur is exactly uliat our European lords sold too 
AI Capone is a more pow erful and less cnicl Gilles de Rais, 
surrounded like the Trench Bluebeard by his armed retinue, 
although Al Capone's bodygaard wear dinner- jackets and 
Iiaic machine guns mounted in their cars On December 14, 
1930, Al Capone, Prince of Chicago, married Iiis sister 
Mafalda to the brotlicr of Trank Diamond, another pow erful 
lord of Illinois Like most royal matches this marriage had 
been suggested bp political advisers and imposed on bride 
and bridegroom by the heads of the families, and of the 
armed forces, who with admirable patdence were anxious 
to tighten the bonds between their fiefs and avoid dangerous 
xvN'vhves 'otfwetw xhtw vassals Tlvt ct.xtmtWY/ took plact m 
church at Cicero, Illinois, a town in the Capone domains 
The young heiress wore an ivory satin gown with a tram 
twenty five feet long The church was packed witli four 
diousand guests, for whom the two rival gangs had combined 
to provide yellow and white chrysanthemums Behind the 
pillars stood gunmen, their Iiands in tlieir revolver pocketSi 
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anxiously scrutinizing the movements of everyone coming 
near their masters. The majestic tones of the organ brought 
tears to the eyes of many of these v/orthies. Outside the 
church waited the loyal and fearful throng, greedy for a 
glimpse of so many heroes. 

Why does this warrior feudality retain a power and pres- 
tige in America which it has long since lost amongst our- 
selves? How does the American public amusedly put up 
with tournaments so dangerous to the onlookers? These are 
questions which the surprised European asks. He is amazed, 
for instance, to read in his newspaper of how hold-up men, 
after armed robbery in broad daylight in one of New York’s 
busiest streets, have been able to escape in a car before the 
eyes of an indifferent crowd. If a committee of citizens is 
convoked in some great city to check the ‘crime wave’, the 
European is dumbfounded to observe that no enthusiasm is 
roused by so needful a crusade. Later, when he is more 
familiar with the country, he realizes that as the conception 
of a central power, the State, is infinitely weaker in America 
than in Europe, there duels of gang-leaders are viewed by 
the man-in-the-street very much as daose of a Montmorency 
were by an ordinary Frenchman before the time of Richelieu. 
As for merchants submitted to racketeering, they are in this 
respect like medieval serfs, preferring the prospect of com- 
parative peace under the thraldom of Al Capone to the pro- 
tection of a rather powerless police. 

But the citizen will tire of these noisy and dangerous 
games. The natural evolution of the United States is at 
present hampered by the absurd Prohibition laws, whicli 
make half of the population accomplices ' in fraud. That, 
situation cannot be lasting. If the East alone were consulted. 
Prohibition would to-day be abrogated. The Methodists of 
the Middle West would be harder to convince; but sooner 
or later they will have to learn tliat a regime which makes 
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the nclicst and mo$r j>o\\erfijl into evaders of die law is 
compromising the \ei^’ existence of tlic State. When tliat 
liapj'cns, public opinion will abandon its support of the 
robber barons, and tlicp will disappear. 

As for the economic feudalism, I believe due tlut also is 
bound m the end to reoignizc a caitnl pow cr stronger dun 
itself Economic madiinct)' lus become too oimplcx to be 
left at die mere) of pnvatc bickerings In da)s when one 
scicntiGc discov cry can w uhm a few mondis rob diousands 
of workers of dicir livchliood, it is csscntnl due 1 strong 
audiority should be able to supcnisc its application In 
dap when the monc)' of humble people is invested m large 
enterprises, a strict control must ncccssanip be exercised by 
representatives of the investors. Willy-ntUy, the United 
States will be led, like Europe, though more slowly, to a 
strengthening of the central power. But as the Americans 
hive a liking for new formulas, and have the courage to 
apply them, it would not surprise me to see them inv cnting 
a new form of the State, wherein great organizations of 
workers, producers and consumers, will regulate the coun- 
try’s economic life, and do so quite distincdy from the 
political parliamentary body Such, I believe, was also the 
view of Keyscrlmg But whatever the form of diis central 
power of the future, the feudal lord, like the Pun tan and the 
pioneer, IS bound to alter or to disappear. 

They are phantoms, these three, because their kind cannot 
adapt Itself to the world as it is now being shaped. Like all 
ghosts, they have, and will long have, a real existence in the 
minds of the living 

It is after the death of certain persons that we realize how 
large a part they have played in our lives. I do not bemoan 
the occult presence of the tliree phantoms It infuses the 
American atmosphere with the inconvenience and mystery 

ti 
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wKich enhance the present with the weight and substance of 
the past. But their image fades and fades, ^What citp of the 
future are we going to raise?* asks the young American. 
None can foretell. But in that city where the men of 1931 
will in their turn be the ghosts, there will certainly be no 
room for the three phantoms, already paling so fast, of pre- 
War America. 
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I T Ii.-i5 liappcncd tlut v,\o joumc)S lu\c given me the 
oppommit)’ of obscrv ing the beluv lour of tivc Amcncati 
pc^lc m times of prospent)' .ind in times of crisis. Tlie 
diflerenccs were interesting and noteworthy, and possibly 
enable one to deduce a few general laws regarding the 
economic behaviour of crowds, 

(0 

Tlie first cliaractenstic which struck the v isitor to America 
before tlie slump of 1929 was an extra ordinal)’ confidence in 
the future Nearly every American one met had, during die 
years 1922-8, succeeded in wliat he had undertaken If 
dicy were engaged in industry or commerce they told you 
how die figures of their production or turnover had, in many 
eases, been doubled or tripled If dicy were wage-earners, 
their wages or rates Iiad risen. Even if they were novelists, 
the sales of their books readied figures which to a European 
seemed astronomical All, or very nearly all, were specu- 
lating, and had a friend who had ‘p“^ them on to a good 
dung’. That stock had nsen, all stocks had risen, and next 
summer they were going to take a trip to Europe 
When a whole human herd is strongly imbued with 
optimism of this kind, the isolated member of die herd who 
tries to oppose diat optimism is regarded as a traitor. 
Which IS quite natural Optimism is a pleasant sensation, 
and was all the more so m Amcnca's ease beciuse it extended 
to the common d asses of society, so that the wealthy were 
able to give themselves up to it with neither remorse nor 
299 
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anxiety. If a few wise men endeavoured to remind people of 
all-too obvious economic laws, and to show that prices had 
reached a point where the whole of world credit could not 
support them, or to evoke memories of previous slumps, the 
public waxed indignant. ‘Things were quite different now- 
adays,* we were entering on a new era. Big wages allied with 
mass production would enable mankind to scale the topmost 
peaks of prosperity.’ Prudence and reflection were words of 
treason. If thinking led to doubts, thought was criminal. 
In the colleges during those days the man who reflected was 
regarded by the average student as dangerous. Sport held 
absolute sway, because sport is a deterrent to thought. The 
will to optimism brooked no contradiction. 

The happy result of this optimism was a great and 
universal generosity. I had occasion at that time to observe 
certain charity subscriptions in small towns. People gave 
not only gladly, but almost luxuriating in their bounty. 
There was a kind of heady pleasure in flinging away some 
part of this money which was rising in waves round every 
American faster than he could spend it. Universities, hos- 
pitals, the rebuilding of European towns — everything shared 
in this largesse. Spending was the great national game. 
People sought out new objects just for the sake of an oppor- 
tunity of buying. It was the time when Big Business was 
exerting itself to meet the public ‘radio-conscious’, or ‘car- 
conscious’. Nor was it hard to create such demands: people 
then only wanted the chance of desiring something. The 
publicity ‘stimulus’ automatically produced the ‘buying’ 
reaction. Like pessimism, economy would have been held 
criminal. 

Naturally, then, the statesmen and business magnates 
ludty enough to be in power at that moment reaped the 
benefit of the popularity always attached to success. A vic- 
torious general is a general who is present on the day of a 
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viftCT)'. *Lo\t*, «}*s Spmo», ‘is jo)* accompanied by 
the idea of art external ausc.* When a people feels happy, 
it loves its leaders. In this battle of non-existent adversaries, 
Cilvin Gx)lidyc \V 3 % the strategist favoured by the gods, 
'flje Wall Street prophets dien comnunded an almost relig- 
ioxjs aivf. T 1 >e)* foretold a Hsc, and a rise ocairrcd; there- 
fore lire)’ were true prophets. It n-as a time when any man 
was acclaitncd nho told lire American people: ‘We luve 
more looemotives, more automobiles, and more frigidaircs 
j'cr head of tlic |X)pulauon tlian any nation in the world.* I 
remember at tlut time Iicaring a preacher reading statisrics 
of production from the pulpit to prove tlic loving-landncss 
of Heaven. 

A prosperous people never desire state inrcrv*cntion in 
private affairs. At the time of my first visit y\merica was 
flic least socialistic countr)* in the sv*orId. Tlierc was no 
itncmpIo)Tnent legislation as in England or Germany, no 
cisil servants' statute or svorkers’ pensions as m France. Tlic 
individiul was too successful to need any protection. If he 
lud any fears for the future, ilicrc svere countless stable 
insurance corporations ready to do business svitli him. 
When Kc)‘scrling then nTOtc about tlic United States he lud 
to coin a word, ‘privatism*, to express the extreme economic 
indhidtulism of the 1928 American. 

Hu’s prosperity engendered feelings of indilTcrcncc, and 
often 01 contempr, towards Europe. IndifTcrcnce, because 
American prosperity seemed to be independent of European 
prosperity. Tlic United States was large enough to buy up 
the fruits of their own productivity. Besides, the U.S. A. was 
essential for the rebuilding of tlut unluppy continent always 
at war witli itself. Contempt, because Europe seemed in- 
cap.iblc of grasping the elementary trutlis which lud brought 
happiness to America. Why did not Europe abolish its 
absurd little frontiers? Why didn't it adopt the polic)' of 
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high wages? In a.' few industries (the motor-car in France, 
shoes in Czechoslovakia, electricity in Germany) Europe 
tried to adopt American methods of production, but the 
absence of high wages meant a lack of consumers. In those 
days an American of the Babbitt type (and it was the period 
of the widest diffusion of Babbittry) could scarcely speak to 
a European without preaching to him, like a mature man to 
a lad. And the result was that the European, rubbed up the 
wrong way, called down curses on American vainglory, and 
did not detect the charming qualities of confidence and 
generosity which went hand-in-hand with that pride. 

Finally the traveller at that time would discover in America 
a small group of rebels, striving rather unhappily and vainly 
to react against the herd optimism. The herd treated them 
badly, and, as always happens, their violence was increased 
by repression. They could be seen in the colleges flaunting 
their open shirts, a la Shelley, in opposition to the stricter 
costume of the orthodox. All thought took the form of 
challenge. The opposition was more harsh and satiric than 
constructive. Morality became free, but without depth of 
freedom, I mean, tliat natural spontaneous freedom to be 
seen, for example, in the heroes of Maupassant. Deeds were 
bold, but hearts remained puritan. In sexual as in intel- 
lectual life, the reaction was one of defiance rather than 
sincere conviction. 

Another psycliological link, more hidden, joined up 
sexual freedom widi economic prosperity. This was the 
need for excitement whicli is necessnrily engendered by 
wealth. The link is easy to account for. The man who 
satisfies every desire as soon as he feels it, is no longer capable 
of accumulating in his life those long periods of waiting 
which make true passions: that waiting for money which 
makes a Pfre Grandee in Balzac, that waiting for love which 
makes a Madame Bovaty. Fie craves for a constant series of 
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Strong 5cns.ni ions Spccdj clungc rcplnccs inrcnsit) of desire 
Tins IS one of the greatest dangers tint prospent) brings to 
luppincss Tins vns more or less the conduct of Ilctno 
Ar"triCi.nus, so far as a foreign mtunlisc could obscnc Inm 
during a joumc) tJirough die Castern States of tlie continent 
in 1927 

00 

If the same naturalist returned to Nen York in 1931, 
watched the actions of the same ‘subjects' lie studied four 
)cars before, and listened to their convcrsicion, he would be 
svirpriscd to obscr^ c !io\\ grcitlj t!ic cnsis Ind altered tlicm 
I shall begin with an obscnation simpl) of the outivard 
scene About Chnstmas, 1927, I made i round of the New 
^orl stores, and I returned to them in December, 1931 
Tlic difference was almost incredible In 1 certain large 
bookstore in 1927 it w ns impossible to find a salesman, in 
1931, tlie shop w-as almost empt) Tlic husband as horn I had 
seen gia mg his w ife a Christmas present of an exquisite piece 
of ^caacllci}, noaa bought her a small object of no value 
which he would never luvc dared to show her four years 
since The famil) wlio, as I knew, came to Pans every 
winter were now cancelling the trip for economy's sake 
I allow mpeJf these quite commonplace observations in 
order to reach a very important point touching 'behaviour' 
in times of cnsis namely, that most of the people whose 
altered courses of action I was examining had no real need to 
make these economies Many of them had lost nothing All, 
or nearly all of them, m spite of losses were still extremely 
rich people, much more so than the majority of Europeans 
Why then were tlicy hesitating to spend here ten dollars or 
here a hundred, sums which meant nothing to them! 

For tivo reasons The first was that their confidence in the 
future had been affected The slump has, for a time at least, 
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shattered American optimism. Before the crisis it was easy, 
by applying the appropriate stimulus, to rouse the Amer- 
ican’s desire to buy. The stimulus has now to be far stronger 
to obtain the same response. On the other hand, a new 
desire, totally unknown in America, has been brought into 
being — the desire for security. There is a French proverb 
which says that ’a scalded cat dreads cold water’. A man who 
has lost his fortune in bad investments is afraid of any 
investment. In 1 927 my American taxi-drivers were always 
telling me about the money they were going to spend. 
One of tliem told me he wanted to go to Paris, but 
that he was waiting until he had $3,000 because he wanted 
to travel first-class. In 1931 he spoke with horror of the 
failure of the Bank of tlie United States, and talked 
earnestly about savings banks under adequate State control. 
If there is still one thing which it is easy to sell to the people 
of the United States at the present time, it is security. In 
that market the slightest stimulus provokes an instant 
response. 

But why this instinct of amassing on the part of the rich, 
who have no real anxiety regarding the security of their 
future? Because when the whole of a human herd has a strong 
sensation of pessimism or uneasiness, the isolated member of 
the herd who flaunts his good fortune is regarded as a traitor. 
Just as in Europe during the War, those families who had 
lost one of their members, or feared the loss of one, watched 
with a very natural sense of annoyance the tranquillity of 
those who were then said to have ‘cushy jobs’, so, under the 
influence of the slump, the American mass cannot be sym- 
pathetic towards the individual who has not felt its effects. 
The human animal is extremely sensitive to these herd feel- 
ings, and reacts very quickly to them. The quality called 
tact is simply a swift and silent awareness of the hidden 
feelings of others. It is tact, a sense of shame, and an in- 
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stinctivc prudence, that make the ^vealthiest men at the 
present time make a pretence of being hurt. There is a plea- 
sure in sharing the herd's suffering, and a contrasting sense 
of shame in enjoying things apart from it. 

This psychological explanation is so true that it was clearly 
perceived by the publicity experts, who strive to fight it by 
demonstrating that patriotism, the general interest, and the 
welfare of the working classes, must be served by spending. 
I saw in New York numerous propaganda films designed to 
prove to the public that the man who invests his money 
instead of spending it deserves the contempt of the aowd. 
But these films had little effect. Not until the wealthy 
classes begin to feel that purchasing power is again normal 
amongst die poorer classes, will they themselves again feel 
able to spend without a sense of remorse. 

During the recent crisis, that desire to delude oneself into 
a feeling of having done something to help the herd, took 
rather perilously sentimental forms. I must say I was 
shocked by the sight of the ten thousand men selling apples 
on the New York streets. That was not a remedy for un- 
employment; it was the illusion of a remedy. The unem- 
ployed men were becoming beggars disguised as traders. 
For five cents the purchasers had the pleasant illusion of 
being openhanded and helping to cure the national sickness. 
But they had done nothing, and for the most part were far 
from having contributed to the unemployment fund a sum 
proportion^ to their means. Consequently, it was very bad 
psychology to let them acquire an easy conscience at so cheap 
a rate. The notion of salvation through apples was a deplor- 
able survival of the sentimental optimism which ruled 
America before the slump. 

Fortunately for the United States that optimism has 
yielded place to a spirit at once more critical, more objective, 
and more healthy. Through the crisis, intelligence has re- 
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covered its value. It has been made clear that to be 'a. regular 
guy^ is not qualification enough for the conduct of big 
business. Men have begun to pass under stern scrutiny 
reputations and declarations which in the days of prosperity 
were accepted as self-evident. When the Wall Street proph- 
ets announced for the first time that the end of the slump 
was at hand, people were tempted to believe them — an old 
habit acquired under prosperity. When the fiurst prophecy 
did not come to pass, the American public were astonished; 
when the second proved false the same public smiled. The 
diird made it indignant; and now whenever the false proph- 
ets open their lips, the average American shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and the humorist Will Rogers begs the economists to 
do no more foretelling of ‘happy days’ being here again, 
because, he says, tliat would bring bad luck. An intelligent 
scepticism is spreading. When an orator tells the American 
people to-day that they are the happiest in the world because 
they have so many locomotives and trucks and radios, they 
turn away bored. 

Statesmen unlucky enough to be in power during a crisis 
are held responsible for the public woes. A defeated general 
is a general who was present on the day of a great defeat. 
Mr. Robert Marshall has shown that the Presidential elec- 
tions in the United States depend on rainfall. This is quite 
.natural. Drought means bad harvests. Bad harvests and 
poor business beget general discontent and political changes. 

In times of crisis die individual, being menaced, seeks the 
protection of the herd. The power of the State is augmented 
because everyone desires protection. The United States is 
an individualist country, but in 1930 was falling back on a 
form of agricultural socialism for their farmers. On every 
hand the most intelligent business men are asking for agreed 
understandings in questions of production, and some even 
desire such understandings to be international. Scorn and 
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indificrcnfc regarding I-uropcin afTairs Iu\c been replaced 
by a ter)’ keen interesr. Tlic Tcjras plintcr obscn’cs tluc he 
cannot sell his cotton to English factories whose Kinds arc 
idle. Tile processions of iinctnpIo)‘cd men teach the Amer- 
ican capitalist tlut BoUhcs'ism in Europe would Itavc grave 
consequences for himself. Tlic Senate in Washington is still 
a long w*ay from the realization tluc Amenca's true interest 
lies in her becoming part of the League of Nations and help- 
ing to safeguard the peace of the w'orld; but the slump lus 
set America on the road towards an understanding with 
Europe. Add to this the fact tluc Europe lus felt more 
spnpaihctic tow’ards Amenca since the aisis; for nations, 
like individuals, erase to feel tlut ilic)' arc not alone in clicir 
sufferings. 

Wlut ss'as the result of the crisis on the small group of 
rebels whom sve obsened in 1927? It ss’ould appear that it 
lus draw'n this group closer to the herd, or more exactly, tlut 
the mass lud dravsn closer to this group. Men m general arc 
beginning to see tlut the rebels ss ere right m declaring tlut 
there svcrc other dungs m human life bc)ond p^ospc^ir)^ 
Having less money for the pleasures of excitement, they turn 
tow'ards the pleasures of ail cure. Tins, of course, is true as 
yctonly ofa select minority; but, for example, m die univer- 
sities of the Eastern States one no longer Ends the young 
intellectuals spumed by the athletes. The result is due the 
intellectual ceases to be a rebel and becomes more con- 
struaivc. 

It IS too soon to judge what the effects of the aisis have 
been on sexual behaviour. But I should not be surprised to 
find it tending to bring back the most emancipated Amer- 
icans towards a more traditional mode of life, were it only 
for economic reasons. Frequent divorce and alimony pay- 
ments arc hobbies for people with a superfluity or ready 
cash. 
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It is clear, then, that the crisis has altered tlie reactions of 
Homo Americanus at many points. In my opinion the trans- 
formation has been operating in a favourable direction; die 
slump has made the American more mature and more 
sensible. It remains to ask whether its effects will be lasting. 

We must not, I think, here pitch our hopes too high. The 
experiences which produce deep changes in us are those which 
are suJSSciendy recurrent to become habits. Tlie child learns 
to walk or to eat because he carries out die movements every 
day. A unique experience teaches little. Now, the great 
economic crises of the past have always been bridged by 
periods of prosperity, lasting for seven, eight, or ten years. 
This is an interval of time long enough for man to become 
forgetful. The much more terrible and much more impor- 
tant experience of war itself seems always to have been for- 
gotten by humanity after one generation. Who remembers 
to-day all the wise reflections aroused in our fathers by the 
crises of 1876, or 1893, or 1907, or 1929? 

The present crisis will probably be succeeded by a v/ave of 
rising prices and wealth, and perhaps it will sweep away all 
the new-found wisdom of America. Nevertheless, in the 
course of the centuries, men have learned a few lessons. It 
would astonish me if everything of die last three years’ 
teaching were lost. America is young, but she has grown 
older and riper since 1929. She is reaching that fine but 
difficult age when, for peoples as for individuals, grown-up 
responsibilities succeed the optimistic illusions of childhood 
and the rebellious pessimism of adolescence. She will pass 
through other crises, like the one which is now working itself 
out; and we shall pass through them with her. Her friends 
hope that she will face up to each of diem always a little 
wiser and better prepared. When a rat is brought back, after 
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a long intcn’al, beside the box of foodstuffs whicli it has 
formerly learned how to open, it appears at first to have 
forgotten its past experience, but the observer soon finds that, 
nonvithstandmg appearances, tlic animal remembers, the 
proof being the fact that it now discovers mucli more quickly 
than tlic first time how to get access to tlic box. And human- 
ity is like an undying animal brought back every ten or 
wclvc years, by some powerful and invisible investigator, to 
be confronted by the complex mechanism of economic crisis. 
In spite of its apparent madness, it docs not totally forget 
past experience. 


Pnmed in Grnt Bnt*in by Dutl«r & Tanner Ltd , Frome and London 
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person in the other courts »nu ...J contained the 
h compliments of the Lord Chief Justice on my conduct 
my own case. Sir George Jessel’s pretended astonish- 
.nt seemed a little overdone. After a variety of similar 
..arks delivered in the most grating tones and in the 
ughest manner, Sir George Jessel tried to obtain 
.ject by browbeating me directly. 


“ Is this the lady ? 

« 1 am the respondent, my lord, Mrs. Besant. 

“Then 1 advise you, Mrs. Besant, to employ counsel 
, represent you, if you can afford it; and 1 suppose you 


» » 

“ With all submission to your lordship, 1 arn afr 
nust claim my right of arguing my case in person 
“ You will do so if you please, of course, ut 
-ou had much better appear by counsel. 1 give 
lotice that, if you do not, you must not expect to ® ^ ° 
3 ny consideration. You will not be heard by me at any 
greater length than the case requires, nor allowe 
into irrelevant matter, as persons who argue their own cas 


usually do.” 1 

“ 1 trust 1 shall not do so, my lord ; but in any 

shall be arguing under your lordship’s complete 

This encouraging beginning may be taken as a sa 

of the case— it was one long fight against 

aided by a counsel instead of a judge on the bene . 

^ ■ Mr. Ince anu 


once 


did judge and counsel fall out. 
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Mr Bardswe!! had been arguing that my Atheism and 
Malthusianism made me an unfit guardian for my child , 
Mr Ince declared that Mabel, educated by me, would " be 
helpless for good m this world, and “ hopeless for good 
hereafter, outcast m this life and damned in the next 
Mr Bardswell implored the judge to consider that my 
custody of her * would be detrimental to the future pros- 
pects of the child in society to say nothing of her eternal 
prospects ’ Had not the matter been to me of such 
heart-breaking importance, I could have laughed at the 
mixture of Mrs Grundy, marriage establishment, and hell, 
presented as an argument for robbing a mother of her 
child But Mr Bardswell carelessly forgot that Sir George 
Jesse! was a Jew, and lifting eyes to heaven in horrified 
appeal, he gasped out 

“ Your lordship, I think will scarcely credit it, but 
Mrs Besant says, in a later affidavit, that she took away the 
Testament from the child because it contained coarse 
passages unfit for a child to read 

The opportunity was too tempting for a Jew to refrain 
from striking at a book written by apostate Jews, and 
Sir George Jessel answered sharply 

“ It IS not true to say there are no passages unfit 
for a child s reading, because I think there are a great 
many ’ 

" I do not know of any passages that could fairly be 
called coarse 

" 1 cannot quite assent to that ” 
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Barring this little episode judge and counsel showed a 
charming unanimity, i distinctly said 1 was an Atheist, that 
1 had withdrawn the child from religious instruction at the 
day-school she attended, that 1 had written various anti- 
Christian books, and so on ; but I claimed the child’s 
custody on the ground that the deed of separation distinct- 
ly gave it to me, and had been executed by her father 
after 1 had left the Christian Church, and that my opinions 
were not sufficient to invalidate it. It was admitted on the 
other side that the child was admirably cared for, and there 
was no attempt at attacking my personal character. The 
judge stated that I had taken the greatest possible care of 
the child, but decided that the mere fact of my refusing to 
give the child religious instruction was sufficient ground for 
depriving me of her custody. Secular education he re- 
garded as " not only reprehensible, but detestable, and 
likely to work utter ruin to the child, and I certainly should 
upon this ground alone decide that this child ought not to 
remain another day under the care of her mother. ” 

Sir George Jessel denounced also my Malthusian views 
in a fashion at once so brutal and so untruthful as to facts, 
that some years later another judge, the senior puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, declared 
in a judgment delivered in his own court that there was 
“ no language used by Lord Cockburn which justified the 
Master of the Rolls in assuming that Lord Cockburn re- 
garded the book as obscene,” and that “little v/eight is to 
be attached to his opinion on a point not submitted for bis 
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decision ’ , he went on to edminister a sharp rebuke for 
the way in which Sir George Jesscl travelled outside the 
case and remarked that “ abuse, however, of on un- 
popular opinion, whether indulged in by judges or other 
people, IS not argument nor can the vituperation of op- 
ponents in opinion prove them to be immoral However, 
Sir George Jesscl was all-powerful in his own court and he 
deprived me of my child refusing to stay the order even 
until the hearing of my appeal against his decision A 
messenger from the father came to my house and the 
little child was earned away by mam force, shrieking and 
struggling still weak from the fever and nearly frantic with 
fear and passionate resistance No access to her was 
given me and 1 gave notice that if access were dented me, 
I would sue for a restitution of conjugal rights, merely that 
I might see my children But the strain had been too 
great, and 1 nearly went mad spending hours pacing up 
and down the empty rooms striving to v/eary myself to 
exhaustion that I might forget 

The loneliness and silence of the house, of which my 
darling had always been the sunshine and the music, weigh- 
ed on me like an evil dream I listened for the patter of 
the dancing feet, and merry, thrilling laughter that rang 
through the garden, the sweet music of the childish voice , 
during my sleepless nights 1 missed in the darkness the 
soft breathing of the little child , each morning I longed 
in vain for the clinging arms and soft, sweet kisses At 
last health broke down, and fever struck me, and mercifully 
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gave me the rest of pain and delirium instead of the 
agony of conscious loss. Through that terrible illness, 
day after day, Mr. Bradlaugh came to me, and sat writing 
beside me, feeding me with ice and milk, refused from 
all others, and behaving more like a tender mother than 
a man friend ; he saved my life, though it seemed to me 
for awhile of little value, till the first months of lonely pain 
were over. When recovered, 1 took steps to set aside an 
order obtained by Mr. Besant during my illness, forbidding 
me to bring any suit against him, and even the Master of 
the Rolls, on hearing that all access had been denied to me, 
and the money due to me stopped, uttered words of strong 
condemnation of the way in which 1 had been treated. 
Finally the deed of separation executed in 1 873 was held 
to be good as protecting Mr. Besant from any suit brought 
by me, whether for divorce or for restitution of conjugal 
rights, while the clauses giving me the custody of the child 
were set aside. The Court of Appeal in April, 1 879, upheld 
the decision, the absolute right of the father as against a 
married mother being upheld. This ignoring of all right to 
her children on the part of the married mother is a scandal 
and a wrong that has since been redressed by Parliament, 
and the husband has no longer in his grasp this instrument 
of torture, whose power to agonise depends on the tender 
ness and strength of the motherliness of the wife. In the 
days when the law took my child from me, it virtually said 
to all women : “ Choose which of these two positions, as 
wife and mother, you will occupy. If you are legally yo^ 
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husband’s wjfe, you can have no legal claim to your child- 
ren , if legally you are your husband s mistress, your rights 
as mother are secure ’ That stigma on marriage is now 
removed 

One thing 1 gained in the Court of Appeal The 
Court expressed a strong view as to my right of access, 
and directed me to apply to Sir George Jessel for it. adding 
that It could not doubt he would grant it Under cover of 
this I applied to the Master of the Rolls, and obtained liberal 
access to the children , but I found that my visits kept 
Mabel in a continual state of longing and fretting for me, 
while the ingenious forms of petty insult that were devised 
against me and used in the children s presence would soon 
become palpable to them and cause continual pain So, 
after a painful struggle with myself, I resolved to give up 
the right of seeing them feeling that thus only could I save 
them from constantly recurring conflict, destructive of all 
happiness and of all respect for one or the other parent 
Resolutely I turned my back on them that I might spare them 
trouble, and determined that, robbed of my own, I would 
be a mother to all helpless children I could aid, and cure 
the pain at my own heart by soothing the pain of others 

As far as regards this whole struggle over the Knowl- 
ton pamphlet, victory was finally won all along the line 
Not only did we, as related, recover all our seized pamph- 
lets, and continue the sale till all prosecution and threat of 
prosecution were definitely surrendered , but my own tract 
had an enormous sale, so that when I withdrew it from sale 
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in June, 1891, 1 was offered a large sum for the copyright, 
an offer which 1 , of course, refused. Since that time not 
a copy has been sold with my knowledge or permission, 
but long ere that the pamphlet had received a very com- 
plete legal vindication. For while it circulated untouched 
in England, a prosecution was attempted against it in New 
South Wales, but was put an end to by an eloquent and 
luminous judgment by the senior puisne judge of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Windmeyer, in December, 
1888. This judge, the most respected in the great Aus- 
tralian colony, spoke out plainly and strongly on the 
morality of such teaching. 

“ Take the case,” he said, “ of a woman married to 
a drunken husband, steadily ruining his constitution and 
hastening to the drunkard’s doom, loss of employment for 
himself, semi-starvation for his family, and finally death, 
without a shilling to leave those whom he has brought into 
the world, but armed with the authority of the law to treat 
his wife as his slave, ever brutally insisting on the indulgence 
of his marital rights. Where is the immorality, if, already 
broken in health from unresting maternity, having already 
a larger family than she can support when the miserable 
breadwinner has drunk himself to death, the woman avails 
herself of the information given in this book, and so averts 
the consequences of yielding to her husband s brutal insis 
tence on his marital rights ? Already weighted with a 
family that she is unable to decently bring up, the immorality, 
it seems to me, would be in the reckless and criminal 
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disregard of precautions v.hich would prevent her bringing 
in*o the world daughters whose future outlook as a career 
would be prostitution or sons whose inherited taint of 
alcoholism would soon drag them down with their sisters to 
herd with the seething mass of dcgon<»ratc and criminal 
humanity that constitutes the dangerous classes of great 
cities In all those cases the appeal is from thoughtless 
unreasoning prejudice to conscience and if listened to its 
voice Will be heard unmistakably indicating where the path 
of duty lies 

The judge forcibly refused to be any party to the 
prohibition of such a pamphlet regarding it os of high 
service to the community He said So strong is the 
dread of the world s censure upon this topic that few have 
the courage openly to express their views upon it and its 
nature is such that it is only amongst thinkers who discuss 
all subjects or amongst intimate acquaintances that com- 
munity of thought upon the question is discovered But 
let any one inquire amongst those who have sufficient 
education and ability to think for themselves and who do 
not idly float slaves to the current of conventional opinion 
and he will discover that numbers of men and women of 
purest lives of noblest aspirations pious cultivated and 
refined see no wrong in teaching the ignorant that it is 
wrong to bring into the world children to whom they can- 
not do justice and who think it folly to stop short tn telling 
them simply and plainly how to prevent it A more robust 
view of morals teaches that it is puerile to ignore human 
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passions and human physiology. A clearer perception of 
truth and the safety of trusting to it teaches that in law. as 
in religion, it is useless trying to limit the knowledge of 
mankind by any inquisitorial attempts to place upon a 
judical Index Expurgatorius works written with an earnest 
purpose, and commending themselves to thinkers of well- 
balanced minds. 1 will be no party to any such attempt. 

1 do not believe that it was ever meant that the Obscene 
Publication Act should apply to cases of this kind, but 
only to the publication of such matter as all good men 
would regard as lewd and filthy, to lewd and bawdy 
novels, pictures and exhibitions, evidently published 
and given for lucre’s sake. It could never have been 
intended to stifle the expression of thought by the 
earnest-minded on a subject of transcendent national 
importance like the present, and 1 will not strain it for tha 
purpose. As pointed out by Lord Cockburn in the case o 
the Queen v. Bradlaugh and Besant, all prosecutions of 
this kind should be regarded as mischievous, even by those 
who disapprove the opinions sought to be stifled, inasmuch 
as they only tend more widely to diffuse the teaching 
objected to. To those, on the other hand, who desire its 
promulgation, it must be a matter of congratulation that 
this, like all attempted persecutions of thinkers, will defeat 
its own object, and that truth, like a torch, ‘ the more its 
shook it shines.’ ” 

The argument of Mr. Justice Windmeyer for the Neo 
Malthusian position was (as any one may see who reads the 
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full text of the judgment) one of the most luminous and 
cogent ! have ever read The judgment was spoken of at 
the time in the English press as a ” brilliant triumph for 
Mrs Besant,” and so I suppose it was, but no legal 
judgment could undo the harm wrought on the public mind 
in England by malignant and persistent misrepresentation 
What that trial and its results cost me m pain no one but 
myself will ever know , on the other hand, there was the 
passionate gratitude evidenced by letters from thousands of 
poor married women — many from the wives of country 
clergymen and curates — thanking and blessing me for 
showing them how to escape from the veritable hell in 
which they lived The “upper classes ” of society know 
nothing about the way in which the poor live , how their 
overcrowding destroys all sense of personal dignity, of 
modesty, of outward decency, till human life, as Bishop 
Fraser justly said, is “ degraded below the level of the 
sv/ine ” To such, and among such 1 went, and I could not 
grudge the price that then seemed to me as the ransom 
for their redemption To me, indeed, it meant the losing 
of all that made life dear, but for them it seemed to be 
the gaming of all that gave hope of a better future So 
how could I hesitate — 1 whose heart had been fired by 
devotion to an ideal Humanity, inspired by that Materialism 
that IS of love and not of hate ? 

And now, in August, 1893, v/e find the Christian 
World, the representative organ of orthodox Christian 
Protestantism, proclaiming the right and the duty of 
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voluntary limitation of the family. In a leading article, 
after a number of letters had been inserted, it said : 

The conditions are assuredly v^rong which bring one 
member of the married partnership into a bondage so 
cruel. It is no less evident that the cause of the bondage 
in such cases lies in the too rapid multiplication of the 
family. There was a time when any idea of voluntary 
limitation was regarded by pious people as interfering wit 
Providence. We are beyond that now, and have become 
capable of recognising that Providence works through the 
common sense of individual brains. We limit popu ation 
just as much by deferring marriage from prudential motives 
as by any action that may be taken after it. . • ' 

Apart from certain methods of limitation, the morality o 
which is gravely questioned by many, there are certain 
easily-understood physiological laws of the subject, t e 
failure to know and to observe which is inexcusable on t e 
part either of men or women in these circumstances. 1 1 
worth noting in this connection that Dr. Billings, m 
article in this month’s Forum, on the diminishing birth-rate 
of the United States, gives as one of the reasons the 
greater diffusion of intelligence, by means of populj an 
school treatises on physiology, than formerly prevaile . 

Thus has opinion changed in sixteen years, and a t e 
obloquy poured on us is seen to have been the outcome 

of ignorance and bigotry. 

As for the children, what was gained by their 
tion from me? The moment they were old enough to 
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themsclv'cs, they came back to me my httlo gtr) s too brief 
stay with me being ended by her happy marriage, and I 
fancy the fears expressed for her eternal future will prove 
as groundless as the fears for her temporal rum have 
proved to be • Not only so but both are treading m my 
steps as regards their views of the nature and destiny of 
man. and have joined in their bright youth the Theosophi* 
cal Soaely to which after so many struggles I won 
my way 

The struggle on the right to discuss the prudential 
restraint of population did not. however conclude without 
a martyr Mr Edward Truclovc alluded to above, was 
prosecuted for selling a treatise by Robert Dale Owen on 
" Moral Physiology, and a pamphlet entitled, " Individual. 
Family, and National Poverty He was tried on February 
1. 1878, before the Lord Chief Justice in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and was most ably defended by Profes- 
sor W A Hunter The jury spent two hours in consider- 
ing their verdict, and returned into court and stated that 
they were unable to agree The majority of the jury were 
ready to convict, if they felt sure that Mr Truelove would 
not be punished, but one of them boldly declared in court 
" As to the book, it is written in plain language for plain 
people, and 1 think that many more persons ought to know 
what the contents of the book are The jury was 
discharged, in consequence of this one man's courage, but 
Mr Truelove s persecutors — the Vice Society — were deter- 
mined not to let their victim free They proceeded to trial 
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-a second time, and Wisely endeavoured to secure a special 
jury, feeling that as prudential restraint would raise wages 
by limiting the supply of labour, they would be more likely 
to obtain a verdict from a jury of “ gentlemen ” than from 
one composed of workers. This attempt was circumvented 
by Mr. Truelove’s legal advisers, who let a procedendo go 
which sent back the trial to the Old Bailey. The second 
trial was held on May 1 6th at the Central Criminal Court 
before Baron Pollock and a common jury. Professor Hunter 
and Mr. J. M. Davidson appearing for the defence. The jury 
convicted, and the brave old man, sixty-eight years of age, 
was condemned to four months’ imprisonment and £50 fine 
for selling a pamphlet which had been sold unchallenged, 
during a period of forty-five years, by James Watson, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Austin Holyoake, and Charles Watts. 
Mr. Grain, the counsel employed by the Vice Society, most 
unfairly used against Mr. Truelove my " Law of Population, 
a pamphlet which contained, Baron Pollock said, “ the head 
and front of the offence in the other j[the KnowItonJ case. 

1 find an indignant protest against this odious unfairness in 
the National Reformer for May 19th ; “ My ' Law of Popu- 
lation ' was used against Mr. Truelove as an aggravation of 
his offence, passing over the utter meanness — worthy only 
of Collette — of using against a prisoner a book whose 
author has never been attacked for writing it — does 
Mr. Collette, or do the authorities, imagine that the severity 
shown to Mr. Truelove will in any fashion deter me from 
•continuing the Malthusian propaganda ? Let me here assure 
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them, one and aii, that it wi!l do nothing of the kind . I 
shall continue to sell the * Law of Population ’ and to 
advocate sacntific checks to population just as though 
Mr Colictte and his Vice Society were all dead and buried 
In commonest justice they arc bound to prosecute me. and 
if they get and keep, a verdict against me. and succeed 
in sending me to prison they will only make people 
more anxious to read my book and make me more 
personally pov/rrfu! as a teacher of the views which they 
attack 

A persistent attempt was made to obtain a vmt of 
error in Mr Truelove s case but the Tory Attorney-General 
Sir John Holker refused it although the ground on which 
It was asked was one of the grounds on which a similar writ 
had been granted to Mr Bradlaugh and myself Mr True- 
love vras therefore compelled to suffer his sentence, but 
memorials, signed by 1 1 .000 persons asking for his release, 
were sent to the Home Secretary from every part of the 
country, and a crowded meeting in St James s Hall, 
London demanded his liberation with only six dissentients 
The whole agitation did not shorten Mr Truelove s sentence 
by a single day. and he was not released from Coldbath 
Fields Prison until September 5th On the 12th of the 
same month the Hall of Science was crowded with enthu- 
siastic friends, who assembled to do him honour, and he 
was presented with a beautifully-illuminated address and a 
purse containing £177 (subsequent subscriptions raised the 
amount to £197 16s 6d ) 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that one of the results 
of the prosecution was a great agitation throughout the 
country, and a wide popularisation of Malthusian views. 
Some huge demonstrations were held in f 

discussion ; on one occasion the Free Trade Hall Man- 
chester. was crowded to the doors ; on another the Star 
Music Hall. Bradford, was crammed in every corner . on 
another the Town Hall, Birmingham, had not a seat or a bit 
of standing-room unoccupied. Wherever we went, sepa- 
rately or together, it was the same story, and not on y 
were Malthusian lectures eagerly attended, and Malt usian 
■literature eagerly bought, but curiosity brought many to 
listen to our Radical and Freethought lectures, and thou- 
sands heard for the first time what Secularism really meant. 

The Press, both London and provincial, agree m 
branding the prosecution as foolish, and it was gene y 

remarked that it resulted only in the wider circulation o 

the indicted book, and the increased popularity of those 
had stood for the right of publication. The furious atta 
since made upon us have been made chiefly by those 
differ from us in theological creed and who have foun^ a 
misrepresentation of our prosecution served them as 
convenient weapon of attack. During the last few years 
public opinion has been gradually coming round to ou 
side, in consequence of the pressure of poverty resu tin 
from widespread depression of trade, and during the sens 
tion caused in 1 884 by “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast Lon on^ 
.many writers in the Daily News — notably Mr. G. R- 
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bc'd'y .V egcd \hz\ \hc d */fm v^as to a great extent due 
to the (arge fanr^c; of tPe poor and mcn'>oned that v»e 
had been p'^oject.’ed for gvng the verj lnov’<'dge v.b cb 
vi-outd bring i3\3tion to the •.u^fc'cri m ojf great ci* ci 

Among the u'c*u! rc;u is of the prcsecu’ on v.as the 
cs'ab’shmcnt of the K^lthu; '*n League to ag *a!e fort? e 
obo’non of e’l pena'ncs on the pub'c dscus*on of th<* 
population question and to sp'cad among the peopV 
by oil prootioab'e rreans a Vnov.!cdgc of the lavk of popu* 
fatjon of Its consequences and of ils beefing upon human 
conduct and morals The first gcrcra! mee*ing of the 
League vsas held at the Hall of Sctcnc*' on July 26 1677 
and a council of twenty persons wts ejected and this 
council on Augus* 2nd elected Dr C P Drjsda’o fID 
Pfcsdcnt Kr Swaagman Trcisurcr h*fs Besant Secre- 
tary , Mr Shearer Assi5*anl*Secrc!ary ond Mr Hcmbcr 
Financial Secretary Since 1677 the League under the 
some indefatigable president has worked hard to carry out 
Its objects It has issued o targe number of leaflets ond 
tracts It supports a monthly journ’'! the /fafthusian. 
numerous lectures have been delivered under its auspices 
in all parts of the country and it has now a medical 
branch, into v/hich none but duly qualified medical men 
and women arc admitted with members in all European 
countries 

Another result of the prosecution was the accession 
of D to the staff of the Nof/ona/ Reformer This able 
and thoughtful writer came forward ond joined our ranks os 
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soon as he heard of the attack on os, and he furt er 
volunteered to conduct the iournal during our expec ed 
^prisonnrent. From that time to this-a penod of hfteen 
,eL-articles from his pen appeared in ,ts J"- 

by week, and during all that time not one solitary difticu y 
Jose between editors and contributor. In public a trustt 
worthy colleague, in private a warm and sincere friend 
.. D," proved an unmixed benefit bestowed upon us by 

prosec^ution^a^ •• D." the only friend brought to us by our 
foes. 1 cannot ever think of that time without remember- 
ing that the prosecution brought me first into dose intimacy 
with Mrs. Annie Parris-the wife of Mr. Touzeau Parris he 
Secretary of the Defence Committee throughout a 
fight-a lady who, during that long struggle, and dur g 
the, for me, tar worse struggle that succeeded it, over 
custody of my daughter, proved to me the most ovi 
and sisterly of friends. One or two other friendships w 
will, 1 hope, last my life, date from that same time o s 

and anxiety. , . 

The amount of money subscribed by the pu ic 

the Knowlton and succeeding prosecutions gives 

of the interest felt in the struggle. The Defence u ^ 

Committee in March, 1878. presented a balance-s e j 

Jo^ 009 5s 4d., 

showing subscriptions amounting to • 

total expenditure in the Queen v. Bradlaugh an 
the Queen v. Truelove, and the 
Mr. Vaughan’s order (the last two up to date) o 
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10s This account was then closed and the balance of 
£17 15s 4d passed on to a new fund for the defence of 
Mr Truelove, the carrying on of the appeal against the 
destruction of the Knowiton pamphlet, and the bearing of 
the costs incident on the petition lodged against myself. 
In July this new fund had reached £196 16s 7d , and 
after paying the remainder of the costs in Mr Truelove’s 
case a balance of £26 15s 2d was carried on This 
again rose to £247 15s 2Td , and the fund bore the 
expenses of Mr Bradlaugh's successful appeal on the 
Knowiton pamphlet, the petition and subsequent pro- 
ceedings in which I was concerned in the Court of Chancery, 
and an appeal on Mr Truelove's behalf, unfortunately un- 
successful, against an order for the destruction of the 
Dale Owen pamphlet This last decision was given on 
February 21 1880, and on this the Defence Fund was 

closed On Mr Truelove s release, as mentioned above, a 
testimonial to the amount of £197 16s 6d was presented 
to him, and after the close of the struggle some anon- 
ymous friend sent to me personally £200 as “thanks for 
the courage and ability shown ’ In addition to all this, the 
Malthusian League received no less than £455 11s 9d 
during the first year of its life, and started on its second 
year with a balance in hand of £77 Ss 8d 

A somewhat similar prosecution in America, in which 
the bookseller, Mr D M Bennett, sold a book with which 
he did not agree, and was imprisoned, led to our giving 
him a warm welcome when, after his release, he visited 
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England. We entertained him at the Hall of Science at a 
crowded gathering, and I was deputed as spokesman to 
present him with a testimonial. This I did in the following 
speech, quoted here in order to show the spirit then 
animating me : 

“ Friends, Mr. Bradlaugh has spoken of the duty t 
calls us here to-night. It is pleasant to think that in 
work that duty is one to which we are not unaccustonr 
In our army there are more true soldiers than trait 
more that are faithful to the trust of keeping the truth 1 
those who shrink when the hour of danger comes. A 
would ask Mr. Bennett to-night not to measure En 
feeling towards him by the mere number of those pre: 
They that are here are representatives of many thous 
of our fellow-countrymen. Glance down this middle t 
and you will see that it is not without some right the 
claim to welcome you in the name of multitudes c 
citizens of England. There are those who taunt U5 
want of loyalty, and with the name of infidels. In 
church will they find men and women more loyal to 
and conscience ? The name infidel is not for us so Ic 
we are faithful to the truth we know. If 1 speak, as 
done, of national representation in this hall this ev 
tell me, you who know those who sit here, whe 
watched some of them for years, others of them bu 
brief time, do 1 not speak truth ? Take them one b 
Your President but a little while ago in circumstances 
to those wherein our guest himself was placed, v 
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true lover’s keenness that recognises the mistress under all 
‘disguise, beholding hts mistress Liberty m danger, under 
circumstances that would have blinded less sure eyes leapt 
to her rescue He risked the ambition of his life rather 
than be disloyal to liberty And next is seated a woman, 
who, student of a noble profession thought that liberty had 
greater claim upon her than even her work When we 
stood in worse peril than even loss of liberty, she risked 
her own good name for the truth s sake One also is here 
who, eminent in his own profession came with the weight 
of his position and his right to speak, and gave a kindred 
testimony One step further and you see one who 
soldier to liberty, throughout a long and spotless life, when 
the task was far harder than it is to-day when there were 
no greetings, no welcomes when to serve was to peril 
name as well as liberty, never flinched from the first until 
now He is crowned with the glory of the jail, that was 
hts for no crime but for claiming the right to publish that 
wherein the noblest thought is uttered in the bravest words 
And next him is another who speaks for liberty, who has 
brought culture, university degree position in men s sight, 
and many friends, and cast them all at her beloved feet 
Sir, not alone the past and the present greet you to-night 
The future also greets you with us We have here also 
those who are training themselves to walk in the footsteps 
of the one most dear to them, who shall carry on, when 
we have passed away, the work which we shall have 
dropped from our hands But he whom we delight to 
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to offer h,m the w^e jom 

pleasure to gi • traitors and less true hearts 

„eed had ,n its bj9-n9 

■'" Trltlf" Inner of .en we have as 

r^'nirThly I^forslok Him and fled. We can, 
r^ Point to one who has thos J-d our 

went to lail because tn y 
speech which is the h^tage ° 

rTsefe tteirbl that were prosecuted. This 
turned bookseller ,.u bv the bigotry and 

_ became booJcf Hone 

wickedness °f ^ut because Hone was 

T; He saw that the book in whose prosecu- 

riim's attacked was the book for je ee^ 

to sell ; and the story of our 9-‘ ’ to 

England and America are one. Those 9 

tbe world can yet bring loyal 

continents leagues asunder. , far. far less 

„d ™, ,.i»" “ » „™, tt- » — 
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society in America, pleads for free thought, speaks for free 
speech, claims for every one, however antagonistic, the 
right to speak the thought he feels It is better that this 
should be, even though the thought be wrong, for thus 
the sooner will its error be discovered — better if the 
thought be right, for then the sooner does the gladness 
of a new truth find place in the heart of man As the 
mouth-piece. Sir, of our National Secular Society, and of 
its thousands of members, 1 speak to you now 
* • ADDRESS 

" ' We seek for Truth 
•" To D M BENNEH 

“ ‘ In asking you to accept at the hands of the Na- 
tional Secular Society of England this symbol of cordial 
sympathy and brotherly welcome, we are but putting into 
act the motto of our Society " We seek for Truth ' is 
our badge, and it ts as Truthseeker that we do you homage 
to-night Without free speech no search for Truth is 
possible , without free speech no discovery of Truth is 
useful , Without free speech progress is checked, and the 
nations no longer march forward towards the nobler life 
which the future holds for man Better a thousandfold 
abuse of free speech than denial of free speech The 
abuse dies in a day , the dental slays the life of the people 
•and entombs the hope of the race 

" ' In your own country you have pleaded for free 
-Speech, and when, under a wicked and an odious law, one of 
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your fellcwcitizens was imprisoned for the Publication of hh 
opinions, you. not sharing the opinions but fa,thfu to 
liberty, sprang forward to defend in bi- t e pr^c, e 
free speech which you claimed for yourself, and sold 
book while he lay in prison. For this act you were ,n turn 
arrested and sent to jail, and the country which won its 
freedom by the aid of Paine in the eighteenth century dis- 
graced itself in the nineteenth by the imprisonment of a 
heretic. The Republic of the United States dishonoured 
herself, and not you, in Albany penitentiary. Two hun re 
thousand of your countrymen pleaded for your release, ut 
bigotry was too strong. We sent you greeting m your 
captivity ; we rejoiced when the time came for your release. 
We offer you to-night our thanks and our hope— thanks 
for the heroism which never flinched in the hour of battle 
hope for a more peaceful future, in which the memory o 
a past pain may be a sacred heritage and not a regret. 

“ • CHARLES BRADLAUGH, President. 

-Soldier of liberty, we give you this. Do in the 
future the same good service that you have done in the 
past, and your reward shall be in the love that true me 

shall bear to you.” 

That, however, which no force could compel me o 
do, which 1 refused to threats of fine and prison, to sepa- 
ration from my children, to social ostracism, and to insu ts 
and ignominy worse to bear than death, 1 surrendere^^ 
freely when all the struggle was over, and a great ° 
society and of public opinion had adopted the view 
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cost Mr Bradlaugh and myself so dear I may as well 
complete the story here, so as not to have to refer to it 
again I gave up Nco-Malthusianism in April, 1891. its 
renunciation being part of the outcome of two years* in- 
struction from Mdmc H P Blavatsky who showed me that 
however justifiable Neo-Malthusianism might be while man 
was regarded only as the most perfect outcome of physical 
evolution, it was wholly incompatible with the view of man 
as a spiritual being, whose material form and environment 
were the results of his ov/n mental activity Why and how 
1 embraced Theosophy, and accepted H P Blavatsky as 
teacher, will soon be told in its proper place Here I am 
concerned only with the why and how of my renunciation of 
the Neo-Malthusian teaching for which I had fought so 
hard and suffered so much 

When 1 built my life on the basis of Materialism I 
judged all actions by their effect on human happiness in 
this world now and in future generations regarding man as 
an organism that lived on earth and there perished, with 
activities confined to earth and limited by physical laws 
The object of life was the ultimate building-up of a physi- 
cally, mentally, morally perfect man by the cumulative 
effects of heredity — mental and moral tencfencies being 
regarded as the outcome of material conditions to be 
slowly but surely evolved by rational selection and the 
transmission to offspring of qualities carefully acquired by, 
and developed in, parents The most characteristic note 
of this serious and lofty Materialism had been struck by 
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Professor W. K. Clifford in his noble article on the ■' Ethics 

“’^^'laking this view of human duty in regard to the 
rational co-operation with nature in the evolution of the 
if became of the first importance to rescue 

rroT;; the generation of offspring from mere bW 

brute passion, and to transfer it to the reason and to he 

intelligence: to impress on parents 

parental office, the trepndous 

ercise of the creative function. And since. 

of the most pressing problems for solution .n the o d 

countries is that of poverty, the hotr.ble slums and d 

into which are crowded and in which are festering fam.l.e 

of eight and ten children, whose 

uncertain 10s„ 12s., 15s„ and 20s. a week . smce 

mediate palliative is wanted, '' „d 

starvation are to be avoided : since the lives of men a 

women of the poorer classes, andofthewors P^' 
fessional classes, are one long, heart-breaking s ^“99 
make both ends meet and keep respectable . s 
the middle class marriage is often avoided or eay 
late in life, from the dread of the large ami y, an 
marriage is followed by its shadow, the prevalence 
and the moral and social ruin of thousands o 
these, and many other reasons, the leac ing o 
of limiting the family within the means of su 
logical outcome of Materialism linked with the scienrfic 
view of evolution, and with a knowledge of the p y 
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law, by which evolution Is accelerated or retarded. Seeking 
to improve the physical type, scientific Materialism, it 
seemed to me, must forbid parentage to any but healthy 
married couples : it must restrict childbearing within the 
limits consistent with the thorough health and phys'cal well- 
being of the mother . it must impose it as a duty never to 
bring children into the world unless the conditions for their 
fair nurture and development are present Regarding it as 
hopeless, as well os mischievous, to preach asceticism, and 
looking on the conjunction of nominal celibacy with wide- 
spread prostitution as inevitable, from the constitution of 
human nature, scientific Materialism — quite rationally and 
logically — advises deliberate restriction of the production of 
offspring, while sanctioning the exorcise of the sexual 
instinct within the limits imposed by temperance, the 
highest physical and mental efficiency, the good order 
and dignity of society, and the self-respect of the individual. 

In all this there is nothing which for one moment 
implies approval of licentiousness, profligacy, unbridled 
self-indulgence On the contrary, it is a well-considered 
and intellectually-defensibic scheme of human evolution, 
regarding all natural instincts as matters for regulation, not 
for destruction, and seeking to develop the perfectly healthy 
and well-balanced physical body as the necessary basis 
for the healthy and well-balanced mind If the premises 
of Materialism be true, there is no answer to the Neo- 
Malthusian conclusions ; for even those Socialists who have 
bitterly opposed the promulgation of Neo-Malthusianism 
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— regarding it as a “ red herring intended to draw the 
attention of the proletariat away from the real cause of 
poverty, the monopoly of land and capital by a class ” — 
admit that when society is built on the foundation of com- 
mon property in all that is necessary for the production of 
wealth, the time v/ill come for the consideration of the 
population question. Nor do 1 now see, any more than I 
saw then, how any Materialist can rationally avoid the Neo- 
Malthusian position. For if man be the outcome of purely 
physical causes, it is with these that we must deal in guiding 
his future evolution. If he be related but to terrestrial 
existence, he is but the loftiest organism of earth ; and,, 
failing to see his past and his future, how should my eyes 
not have been then blinded to the deep-lying causes of his 
present woe ? 1 brought a material cure to a disease which 
appeared to me to be of material origin ; but how when 
the evil came from a subtler source, and its causes lay not 
on the material plane ? How if the remedy only set up 
new causes for a future evil, and, while immediately a pal- 
liative, strengthened the disease itself, and ensured its 
reappearance in the future ? This was the view of the 
problem set before me by H. P. Blavatsky when she un- 
rolled the story of man, told of his origin and his destiny, 
showed me the forces, that went to the making of man, 
and the true relation between his past, his present, and 
his future. 

For what is man in the light of Theosophy ? He is a 
spiritual intelligence, eternal and uncreate, treading a vast 
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cycle of human experience, born and reborn on earth 
millennium after millennium, evolving slowly into the ideal 
man He is not the product of matter, but is encased in 
matter, and the forms of matter with which he clothes him- 
self are of his own making For the intelligence and will 
of man are creative forces — not creative ex nihifo, but 
creative as is the brain of the painter— -and these forces 
are exercised by man in every act of thought Thus he is 
ever creating round him thought-forms moulding subtlest 
matter into shape by these energies forms which persist as 
tangible realities when the body of the thinker has long 
gone back to earth and air and water When the time for 
rebirth into this earth-life comes for the soul these thought- 
forms, its own progeny, help to form the tenuous model 
into which the molecules of physical matter are builded for 
the making of the body, and matter is thus moulded for 
the new body in which the soul is to dwell, on the lines 
laid down by the intelligent and volitional life of the 
previous, or of many previous incarnations So does each 
man create for himself in verity the form wherein he func- 
tions, and what he is in his present is the inevitable outcome 
of his own creative energies in his past Applying this to 
the Neo-Malthusian theory, we see in sexual love not only 
a passion which man has in common with the brute, and 
which forms at the present stage of evolution, a necessary 
part of human nature, but an animal passion that may be 
trained and purified into a human emotion, which may be 
used as one of the levers in human progress, one of the 
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4-k Rut instead of this, man in the 

past has m .^yual instinct in man — m 

abnornnal ^rtinuous than in any 

whom it IS tar g intel ectual 

u . k due to the mingling with it ot the inte. 

":r: i se.. tho^n., ^ 

bavin, cteated ^^7“ — N 

r:":;; — ■o.'n.an .i3^ 

degradation, and the satisfaction J^^^wLt social 

in civilised countries lies at the root of our wo 

evils. This excessive development has to e oug 

and the instinct reduced within natural 

certainly never be done by easy-going - 

within the marital relation any more than by sel^d g 

outside it. By none other road than that °f 

and self-denial can men and women now s g ^ 

causes which will build for them brains an^od 

higher type for their future return to ear 

have to hold this instinct in complete control, 

■„ from passion into tender and f ;73,; 

to develop the intellectual at the expense o 
and thus to raise the whole man to the human J-Se. 
in which every intellectual and physical capacij^ 

serve the purposes of the sou. rom |f.,estraint 

that Theosophists should sound the note o 
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within marriage, and the gradual — for with the mass it cannot 
be sudden — restriction of the sexual relation to the per- 
petuation of the race 

Such was the bearing of Theosophical teaching on 
Neo-Malthusianism, as laid before me by H P Blavatsky, 
and when 1 urged, out of my bitter knowledge of the 
miseries endured by the poor that it surely might, for a 
time at least, be recommended as a palliative, as a defence 
m the hands of a woman against intolerable oppression and 
enforced suffering, she bade me look beyond the moment, 
and see how the suffering must come back and back with 
every generation, unless we sought to remove the roots of 
wrong •' I do not judge a woman, she said, “ who has 
resort to such means of defence in the midst of circum- 
stances so evil, and whose ignorance of the real causes of 
all this misery is her excuse for snatching at any relief But 
It IS not for you, an Occultist, to continue to teach a method 
which you now know must tend to the perpetuation of the 
sorrow I felt that she was right, and though I shrank 
from the decision — for my heart somewhat failed me at 
withdrawing from the knowledge of the poor, so far as I 
could, a temporary palliative of evils which too often wreck 
their lives and bring many to an early grave, worn old 
before even middle age has touched them — yet the decision 
was made 1 refused to reprint the “ Law of Population 
or to sell the copyright, giving pain, as I sadly knew, to all 
the brave and loyal friends who had so generously stood 
by me in that long and bitter struggle, and who saw the 
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results of victory thrown away on grounds to them inade- 
quate and mistaken. Will it always be, I wonder, in man’s 
climbing upward, that every step must be set on his own 
.heart and on the hearts of those he loves ? 
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AT WAR ALL ROUND 

COMING back to my work after my long and dangerous 
illness, 1 took up again its thread, heartsick, but with 
courage unshaken, and 1 find myself tn the National Re* 
former for September 15, 1878, saying in a brief note of 
thanks that " neither .the illness nor the trouble which pro- 
duced it has in any fashion lessened my determination to work 
for the cause." In truth, I plunged into work with added 
vigour, for only in that did I find any solace, but the pam- 
phlets written at this time against Christianity were marked 
with considerable bitterness, for it was Christianity that had 
robbed me of my child, and I struck mercilessly at it in 
return. In the political struggles of that time, when the 
Beaconsfield Government was in full swing, with its policy 
of annexation and aggression, I played my part with tongue 
and pen, and my articles in defence of an honest and 
liberty-loving policy in India, against the invasion of Afghan- 
istan and other outrages, laid in many an Indian heart a 
foundation of affection for me, and seem to me now as a 
preparation for the work among Indians to which much of 
nr'y time and thought to-day are given. In November of 
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('1878') I wrote a iittle book on Englandr 

• , Mr Besant before alluded to, two and often three 

against Hr. oesan editoria work 

lectures every Sunday, to say nothmg o the ed. 

the National Reformer, the secretari ' 

Malthusian League, and stray lectures during the wee. my 
Malthusian y 

r; “r r l 1 1! cy to let .y thoughts wander fro. 

1 developed a tendency 

the subject in hand, and that they would drift aHer y 
Me oL so 1 resolved to fill up the gaps m nay scent, f.c 
leaf, on', and to a.use nryself by reading up 
exanrinations ; 1 thought it would serve as an 9 

of recreation from my other work, and would at the 

same time, by making my knowledge exact, 
more useful as a speaker on behalf of the causes 

my life was given. n R79) 1 met for the 

At the opening of the new year ( ) 

f,., Me a man to whom 1 subsequently °-d 

department of work— Edward B. Aveling, a . 

University, and a marvellously able teacher o sc, 

jects, the very ablest, in fact, that I have ever met.^^^ 

and accurate in his knowledge, w,th a s,ngular g 

exposition, enthusiastic in his love of sconce, a djak.ng 

vivid pleasure in imparting his knowledge to o 

.as an ideal teacher. This young man, ,n 

1879, began wrihng under ,nit,als ^ the 

Reformer, and in February 1 became h,s pup , 
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view of matriculating in June at the London University, an 
object which was duly accomplished And here let me 
say to any one in mental trouble that they might find an 
immense relief in taking up some intellectual recreation of 
this kind , during that spring in addition to my ordinary 
work of writing lecturing and editing — and the lecturing 
meant travelling from one end of England to the other — I 
translated a fair-sized French volume and had the wear- 
and-tear of pleading my case for the custody of my 
daughter in the Court of Appeal, as well as the case before 
the Master of the Rolls and I found it the very greatest 
relief to turn to algebra, geometry and physics and forget 
the harassing legal struggles in wrestling with formulae and 
problems The full access I gamed to my children marked 
a step in the long battle of Freethinkers against disabilities 
for, as noted in the National Reformer by Mr Bradlaugh 
It was “ won with a pleading unequalled in any case on 
record for the boldness of its affirmation of Freethought 
a pleading of which he generously said that it deserved well 
of the party as “ the most powerful pleading for freedom 
of opinion to which it has ever been our good fortune 
to listen ' 

In the London Daily News some powerful letters of 
protest appeared, one from Lord Harberton in which he 
declared that “the Inquisition acted on no other principle 
than that applied to me , and a second from Mr Band, in 
which he sarcastically observed that ' this Christian com- 
munity has for some time had the pleasure of seeing her 
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Tagree Stis creed-and her evidjt 

S!:ut:i Itirwhlf so^tn^ slS ^e unity of 
r Church In making Mrs. Besant an example the 

>* ... - -- 'rr.r 

rtlnns There was a Malthusian matter in th 

questions, mere .rtatinci that without any 

but the judges were very clear in sta g 

reference whatever to th , y anti-religious. 

j Mr<; Besant’s ‘ religious, or anr y 

ground of • , ,, tuo nrpat orovinciali 

• ;^n. ’ take her child from her. The great prov 

“papers iook a similar tone, the Manche^e^ Exam^ner^going: 

so tar as to say of the ruling of the judges . 

say they have done so wrongly. We 

effect of their judgment is cruel, and h 

holding of unpopular opinions is, in t e ey 

offence which, despite all we had thought to 

may be visited with the severest punishment 

a mother can be possibly called on to bear. 

come of all this long struggle and of 

,„iostice-in which Mrs. Asar-EHIs, a Roman C 

separated from her children by a judicial dec, 
against her by her husband, a Protestant-was a 
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the bw v/bch had vesled a\i power over \Vie chAdreri m 
the hands of the father, and from thenceforth the rights of 
the married mother were recognised to a limited extent. A 
small side-fight was with the National Sunday League, the 
president of which, Lord Thurlow, strongly objected to me 
as one of the vice-presidents Mr P A Taylor and others 
at once resigned their offices, and on the calling of a 
general meeting. Lord Thurlow was rejected as president 
Mr P A Taylor was requested to assume the presidency, 
and the vice-presidents who had resigned were with 
myself, re-elected "Little battles of this sort were a 
running accompaniment of graver struggles during all these 
battling years 

And through all the struggles the organised strength 
of the Freethought party grew 650 new members being 
enrolled in the National Secular Society in the year 
1878-79, and in July, 1879, the public adhesion of 
Dr Edward B Aveling brought into the ranks a pen of rare 
force and power, and gave a strong impulse to the educa- 
tional side of our movement I presided for him at his 
first lecture at the Hall of Science on August 10 1879, 
and he soon paid the penalty of his boldness, finding 
himself, a few months later, dismissed from the Chair of 
Comparative Anatomy at the London Hospital, though the 
Board admitted that all his duties were discharged with 
punctuality and ability One of the first results of his 
adhesion was the establishment of two classes under the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington, and 
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these grew year after year, attended by numbers of 
men and women, till in 1883 we had thirteen classef 
swing, as well as Latin, and London University Metric 
classes ; all these were taught by Dr. Aveling and 
that he had trained. 1 took advanced certificates, 
honours, and so became qualified as a science tea< 
eight different sciences, and Alice and Hypatia Bra- 
followed a similar course, so that winter after win 
kept these classes going from September to the fol 
May, from 1879 until the year 1888. In addition to 
Miss Bradlaugh carried on a choral union. 

Personally I found that this study and teaching to; 
with attendance at classes held for teachers at 
Kensington, the study for passing the First B.Sc. an( 
Sc. Examinations at London University, and the stu 
the B.Sc. degree at London, at which I failed in pr 
chemistry three times — a thing that puzzled me not i 
at the time, as 1 had passed a far more difficult pr 
chemical examination for teachers at South Kensingto: 
this gave me a knowledge of science that has stood 
good stead in my public work. But even here theoi 
and social hatred pursued me. 

When Miss Bradlaugh and myself applied for pc 
sion to attend the botany class at University Colleg 
were refused, 1 for my sins, and she only for bein 
father’s daughter ; when I had qualified as teacl" 
stood back from claiming recognition from the Deparl 
for a year in order not to prejudice the clairr 
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Mr Bradlaugh's daugStcrs and liter v.hcn I had been 
recognised Sir Henry Tylcf m the House of Commons 
attached the Education Department for accepting me and 
actually tried to prevent the Government grant being paid 
to the Hall of Science Schools because Dr Avclmg the 
Misses Bradlaugh and myself were unbe! cvers m Christian- 
ity V/hen ! asked permission to go to the Botanical 
Gardens in Regent s ParV the curator refused it on the 
ground that h s daughters stud cd there On every S'de 
repulse and insult hard to struggle against bitter to bear 
It was against difficulties of this kind on every side that we 
had to make our way handicapped in cvey effort by our 
heresy Let our work be as good as it might and our 
Saence School was exceptionally successful the subtle 
fragrance of heresy was everywhere distinguishable and 
when Mr Bradlaugh and myself arc blamed for bitterness 
in our anli-Chnstian advocacy this constant gnawing annoy- 
ance and petty persecution should be taken into account 
For him It was especially trying for he saw hts daughters — 
girls of ability and of high character whose only crime was 
that they were his — insulted sneered at slandered 
continually put at a disadvantage because they were 
his children and loved and honoured him beyond all 
others 

It was in October 1879 that I first met Herbert 
Burrows though 1 did not become intimately acquainted 
With him till the Socialist troubles of the autumn of 1887 
drew us into a common stream of work He came as a 
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delegate from the Tower Hamlets Radical Association to a 
preliminary conference, called by Mr. Bradlaugh, at the 
Hall of Science, on October 1 1th, to consider the 
advisability of holding a great London Convention, on Land 
Law Reform, to be attended by delegates from all parts 
of the kingdom. He was appointed on the Executive 
Committee with Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr; Mottershead, 
Mr. Nieass, and others. The Convention was successfully 
held, and an advanced platform of Land Law Reform 
adopted, used later by Mr. Bradlaugh as a basis for some 
of the proposals he laid before Parliament. 
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MR BRADLAUGH S STRUGGLE 

AND now dsvvncd the year 1880 the memorable year m 
which commenced Mr Bradlaugh j long Parliamentary 
battle After a long and bitter struggle he was elected 
with Mr Labouchere os member for Northampton at the 
general election end so the pnic so long fought for was 
won Shall I ever ferget that election day April 2 1880? 
How at four o clock Mr Bradlaugh came into the room at 
the ** George where his daughters and I were sitting 
flung himself into a chair with There s nothing more to 
do our last man is polled Then the waiting for the 
declaration through the long weary hours of suspense till 
as the time drew near we knelt by the window listening — 
listening to the hoarse murmur of the crowd knowing that 
presently there would be a roar of triumph or a howl of 
anger when the numbers were read out from the steps of 
the Town Hall And now silence sank and we knew the 
moment had come, and we held our breath and then — a 
roar, a wild roar of joy and exultation cheer after cheer, 
ringing throbbing pealing and then the mighty surge of 
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the crowd bringing him back, their member at last, waving 
hats, handkerchiefs, a very madness of turnultuous del.g t, 

the shrill strains of ■■ Bradlaugh for Northampton ! 

with a ring of triumph in them they had never had before^ 
And he very grave, somewhat shaken by the outpour of 

f:; Ld elaL, very silent, feeling the weight o new 
tesponsibility more than the . 

the next morning, as he len me tu 

and women, one sea of heads from hotel to station, ev y 
window crowded, his colours waving "verywhere^ me^ 
fighting to get near him, to touch him, women so i ^ 
cries, - Our Charlie, our Charlie ; we've got you and we 
keep you." How they loved him. how they joye in t e 

llph won after twelve years of strife Ah me 1 we 

thought the struggle over, and it was ony ’ 

we thought our hero victorious, and a fiercer, crue er 

lay in front. True, he was to win that fight, but h.s life 

was to be the price of the winning ; victory for him was- 
to be final, complete, but the laurel-wreath was to 

upon a grave. , r 

The outburst of anger from the more bigote 

' . ac the outburst 

the Christian community was as savage ^ 

of delight had been exultant, but we recked litt e o i 
Was he not member, duly elected, without possi 
of assailment in his legal right? Parliament was o 
meet on April 29th, the swearing-in beginning on 
ToLwing 1 . and Mr. Bradlaugh had taken ccum. 
with some other Freethinking members as to tn 
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of Freethinkers to affirm He held that under the 
Act 29 and 30 Vict c 19, and the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts 1869 and 1870, the right to substitute affirma- 
tion for oath was clear , he was willing to take the oath 
as a necessary form if obligatory, but believing it to be 
optional, he preferred affirmation On May 3rd he pre- 
sented himself and, according to the evidence of Sir 
Erskine May. the Clerk of the House given before the 
second Select Committee on his case he ‘ came to the 
table and delivered the following statement in writing to the 
Clerk ‘ To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the House 
of Commons I, the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, beg 
respectfully to claim to be allowed to affirm, as a person 
for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead of taking an oath 
(Signed) Charles Bradlaugh And being asked by the 
Clerk upon what grounds he claimed to make an affirma- 
tion, he answered ' By virtue of the Evidence Amendment 
Acts 1869 and 1870 Whereupon the Clerk reported 
to Mr Speaker the claim and Mr Speaker told 
Mr Bradlaugh that he might address the House on the 
matter “ Mr Bradlaugh's observations were very short He 
repeated that he relied upon the Evidence Further Amend- 
ment Act, 1869, and the Evidence Amendment Act 1870, 
adding * 1 have repeatedly, for nine years past, made an 
affirmation in the highest courts of jurisdiction in this realm 
I am ready to make such a declaration or affirmation 
Substantially those were the words which he addressed to 
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Wolff who submitted a motion th minted 
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Before this Committee Mr. Bradlaugh s ated ■ 

3nd pointed oo^ that the legal o^n 

take the oath, adding : “ Any form that 

any oath that 1 took, 1 should regard as “P°" 
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W, I would take no oath, unless I ..ea ° 

binding.” He wrote in the same sense to he 

saying that he should regard himself " as ° 
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The Committee reported against him. an o ^ 
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so self-restrained, so noble, so digni led, hat th 

in defiance of all its own rules, broke ou o 

again into applause. In the debate t a 

speech, members had lost sight o ‘ ® 

decency, and had used expressions agams 
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gratuitous in such a quarrel , the grave rebuke to him who 
was wanting in chivalry, because, while I can answer for 
myself and am able to answer for myself, nothing justified 
the introduction of any other name beside my own to make 
prejudice against me,” brought irrepressible cheers His 
appeal was wholly to the law *• I have not yet used — \ trust 
no passion may tempt me into using — any words that would 
seem to savour of even a desire to enter into conflict with 
this House ! have always taught, preached, and believed 
the supremacy of Parliament, and it is not because for a 
moment the judgment of one Chamber of Parliament should 
be hostile’ to me that I am going to deny the ideas I have 
always held ; but I submit that one Chamber of Parliament 
— even its grandest Chamber, as I have always held this to 
be — had no right to override the law The law gives me 
the right to sign that roll, to take and subscribe the oath, 
and to take my seat there [with a gesture towards the 
benches]. I admit that the moment I am in the House, 
without any reason but your own good will, you can send 
me away. Thpt is your right You have full control over 
your members But you cannot send me away until I have 
been heard in my place, not a suppliant as I am now, but 
with the rightful audience that each member has always 
had ... I am ready to admit, if you please, for the sake 
of argument, that every opinion I hold is wrong and 
deserves punishment. Let the law punish it If you say 
the law cannot, then you admit that you have no right, 
and I appeal to public opinion against the iniquity of a 
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U- K overrides the law and denies me justice. 1 
dec,s.on wh.ch overndes^^ 

Ttherl sLs’to lack respect for its dignity. And 
warmth there seem come to 

r::^stkenUkicH«e.ay^^^^ 

1°:: justice which on the other side of this hall the Hges 
would give me, were 1 pleading there before them. 

But no eloquence, no plea for justice, co 
tide of Tory and religious bigotry, and the ouse vo 
that he should not be allowed t^^e the oath, 
moned to the table to hear the decision ^ 

by the Speaker, he answered that decision wi 
firmly spoken; "I respectfully refuse to ° /^ ..• 

of the House, because that order was against 
The Speaker appealed to the House for g j_ 

a division-during which the Speaker and Chari 
laugh were left together in the chamber ‘ ® . 

ordered the enforcement of Mr. Bradlaug s wi 
Once more the order is given, once 
made, and then the Serjeant-at-Arms was bi e 
move him. Strange was the scene as little 
walked up to the member of Herculean proportions, 
men wondered how the order would be en ore 
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Charles Bradlaugh was not the man to make a vulgar 
brawl, and the light touch on his shoulder was to him 
the touch of an authority he admitted and to which he 
bowed. So he gravely accompanied his small captor 
and was lodged in the Clock Tower of the House as 
prisoner until the House should further consider what to do 
with him — the most awkward prisoner it had ever had, in 
that in his person it was imprisoning the law 

In a special issue of the National Reformer, giving an 
account of the Committee's work and of Mr Brad- 
laugh’s committal to the Clock Tower, I find the following 
from my own pen "The Tory party, beaten at the polls 
by the nation, has thus, for the moment, triumphed m the 
House of Commons. The man chosen by the Radicals of 
Northampton has been committed to prison on the motion 
of the Tory ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, simply because 
he desires to discharge the duty laid upon him by his 
constituency and by the law of the land As this paper 
goes to press, I go to Westminster to receive from him his 
directions as to the conduct of the struggle with the na- 
tion into which the House of Commons has so recklessly 
plunged.” I found him busily writing, prepared for all 
events, ready for a long imprisonment. On the following 
day a leaflet from my pen, “ Law Makers and Law Break- 
ers.” appealed to the people , after reciting what had hap- 
pened, It concluded . " Let the people speak. Gladstone 
ar\d Bright are for Liberty, and the help denied them 
within the House must come to them from without. No 
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time must be lost. While we remain idle, a represen 
of the people is illegally held in prison. Northamp 
insulted, and in this great constituency every constitue 
threatened. On freedom of election depends our lib 
on freedom of conscience depends our progress, 
squires and lordlings have defied the people and mea: 
their strength against the masses. Let the masses spi 
But there was no need to make appeals, for the ou 
itself caused so swiftly a growl of anger that on the 
next day the prisoner was set free, and there came pr 
upon protest- against the high-handed action of the H' 
In Westminster Hall 4,000 people gathered to c 
Mr. Bradlaugh when he came to the House on the 
after his liberation. In less than a week 200 meeting.' 
thundered out their protest. Liberal associations, c 
societies, sent up messages of anger and of deman' 
justice. In Trafalgar Square there gathered — so saic 
papers — the largest crowd ever seen there, and or 
Thursday following — the meeting was held on Mond; 
the House of Commons rescinded its resolution, refusir 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm, and admitted him on Fr 
July 2nd, to take his seat after affirmation. “At Iasi 
bitter struggle is over,” 1 wrote, “ and law and right I 
triumphed. The House of Commons has, by rescinding 
resolution passed by Tories and Ultramontanes, re-estab 
ed its good name in the eyes of the world. The tnu 
is not one of Freethought over Christianity, nor is it 
the House of Commons ; it is the triumph of law, broi 
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about by good men — of oil shades of opinton but of one 
faith in justice — over Tory contempt of law and Ultra- 
montane bigotry It is the reasscrtion of civil and religious 
liberty under the most difficult circumstances the declara- 
tion that the House of Commons is the creation of the 
people and not a club of the aristocracy with the right of 
blackballing in its own hands 

The battle between Charles Bradlaugh and his per- 
secutors was now transferred to the law courts As soon 
as he had taken his scat he was served with a writ for 
having voted without having taken the oath and this began 
the wearisome proceedings by which his defeated enemies 
boasted that they would make him bankrupt and so vacate 
the seat he had so hardly gained Rich men like 
Mr Newdegatc sued him putting forward a man of straw 
as nominal plaintiff for many a weary month Mr Bradlaugh 
kept all hts enemies at bay fighting each case himself 
defeated time after time he fought on finally carrying the 
cases to the House of Lords and there winning them 
triumphantly But they were won at such heavy cost of 
physical strength and of money that they undermined his 
strength and burdened him heavily with debt For all this 
time he had not only to fight in the law courts and to 
attend scrupulously to his Parliamentary duties but he had 
to earn his living by lecturing and writing so that his nights 
away from the House were spent in travelling and his days 
in incessant labour Many of his defeated foes turned their 
weapons against me hoping thus to give him pain thus 
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Admiral Sir John Hay, at Wigton, used language of me so 
coarse that the Scotsman and Glasgow Herald refused to 
print it, and the editor of the Scotsman described it as 
" language so coarse that it could have hardly dropped 
from a yahoo.” 

August 25th found me at Brussels, whither 1 went, 
with Miss Hypatia Bradlaugh, to represent the English 
Freethinkers at the International Freethought Conference. 
It was an interesting gathering, attended by men of world- 
wide reputation, including Dr. Ludwig Buchner, a man of 
noble and kindly nature. An International Federation of 
Freethinkers was there founded, which did something 
towards bringing together the Freethinkers of different 
countries, and held interesting congresses in the following 
years in London and Amsterdam ; but beyond these meet- 
ings it did little, and lacked energy and vitality. In truth, 
the Freethought party in each country had so much to do 
in holding its own that little time and thought could be 
given to international organisations. -For myself, my intro- 
duction to Dr. Buchner, led to much interesting correspond- 
ence, and 1 translated, with his approval, his " Mind in 
Animals,” and the enlarged fourteenth edition of *' Force 
and Matter,” as well as one or two pamphlets. This 
autumn of 1 880 found the so-called Liberal Government in 
full tilt against the Irish leaders, and I worked hard to raise 
English feeling in defence of Irish freedom even against 
attack by one so much honoured as was Mr. Gladstone. 
.It was uphill work, for harsh language had been used 
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ogoinst England and all things English, but 1 showed by 
doftnitc figures — all up and down England — that life and 
property were far safer in Ireland than in England, that 
Ireland was sngularly free from crime save m agrarian 
disputes, and I argued that these would disappear if the 
law should step m between landlord and tenant and by 
stopp ng the crimes of rack-renting and most brutal evic- 
tion. put an end to the horrible retaliations that were 
born of despair and revenge A striking point on these 
evictions I quoted from Mr T P O Connor, who. using 
Mr Gladstone’s words that a sentence of eviction was a 
sentence of starvation told of 15.000 processes of eviction 
issued in that one year The autumn s work was varied by 
the teaching of soenco classes a debate with a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and an operation which kept me 
in bed for three weeks, but which on the other hand, was 
useful, for 1 learned to write while lying on my back and 
accomplished m this fashion a good part of the translation 
of “ Mind in Animals 

And here let me point a moral about hard work 
Hard work kills no one I find a note in the National Re- 
former in 1880 from the pen of Mr Bradlaugh ■* It is, 
we fear, useless to add that, m the judgment of her best 
friends, Mrs Besant has worked far too hard during the last 
two years " This is 1893, and the thirteen years’ interval 
has been full of incessant work, and 1 am working harder 
than ever now, and in splendid health. Looking over the 
National Reformar for all these years, it seems to me that 
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w»th the consent of his constituents, to await the decision 
of the House on this Bill Meantime, a League for the 
Defence of Constitutional Rights was formed, and the agita- 
tion in the country grew wherever Mr Bradlaugh went to 
speak vast crowds awaited him, and he travelled from one 
end of the country to the other, the people answering his 
appeal for justice with no uncertain voice On July 2nd, 
in consequence of Tory obstruction, Mr Gladstone wrote to 
Mr Bradlaugh that the Government were going to drop 
the Affirmation Bill, and Mr Bradlaugh thereupon determin- 
ed to present himself once more in the House, and fixed 
on August 3rd as the date of such action so that the Irish 
Land Bill might get through the House ere any delay in 
•business was caused by him The House was then closely 
guarded with police the great gates were closed, reserves 
of police were packed in the law courts and all through 
July this state of siege continued On August 2nd there 
was a large meeting in Trafalgar Square, at which delegates 
were present from all parts of England, and from as far 
north as Edinburgh, and on Wednesday, August 3rd, 
Mr Bradlaugh went down to the House His last words to 
me were “ The people know you better than they know 
any one, save myself , whatever happens, mind, whatever 
happens, let them do no violence , I trust to you to keep 
them quiet ’* He went to the House entrance with 
Dr Aveling, and into the House alone His daughters and 
I went together, and with some hundreds of others carrying 
petitions — ten only with each petition, and the ten rigidly 
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counted and allowed to pass through the gate, sufficiently 
opened to let one through at a time — reached Westminster 
•Hall, where we waited on the steps leading to the passage 
of the lobby. 

An inspector ordered us off. 1 gently intimated that 
we were within our rights. Dramatic order : “ Four officers 
this way.” Up they marched and looked at us, and we 
looked at them. “ 1 think you had better consult Inspector 
Denning before you use violence,” 1 remarked placidly. 
They thought they had, and in a few moments up came the 
inspector, and seeing that we were standing in a place 
where we had a right to be, and were doing no harm, he 
rebuked his over-zealous subordinates, and they retired 
and left us in peace. A man of much tact and discretion 
was Inspector Denning. Indeed, all through this, the House 
of Commons police behaved admirably well. Even in the 
attack they were ordered to make on Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
police used as little violence as they could. It was 
Mr, Erskine, the Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, and his ushers, 

. who showed the brutality ; as Dr. Aveling wrote at the 
time : “ The police disliked their work, and, as brave men, 
had a sympathy for a brave man. Their orders they obey- 
ed rigidly. This done, they were kindness itself.” Gradu- 
ally the crowd of petitioners grew and grew ; angry mur- 
murs were heard, for no news came from the House, and 
they loved " Charlie,” and were mostly north country men, 
sturdy and independent. They thought they had a right to 
go into the lobby, and suddenly, with the impulse that will 
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sway a crowd to a single action there was a roar, " Petition, 
petition, )ustice, justice, and they surged up the steps, 
charging at the policemen who held the door Flashed 
into my mind my chief’s charge, his words, ' ) trust to you 
to keep them quiet, and as the police sprang forward to 
meet the crowd I threw myself between them, with all the 
advantage of the position of the top of the steps that 1 
had chosen, so that every man in the charging crowd saw 
me, and as they checked themselves in surprise I bade 
them stop for his sake, and keep for him the peace which 
he had bade us should not be broken ) heard afterwards 
that as 1 sprang forward the police laughed — they must have 
thought me a fool to face the rush of the charging men , 
but I knew his friends would never trample me down, and 
as the crowd stopped the laugh died out, and they drew 
back and left me my own way 

Sullenly the men drew back, mastering themselves 
With effort, reining in their wrath, still for his sake Ah ^ 
had I known what was going on inside, would I have kept 
his trust unbroken I and, as many a man said to me after- 
wards in northern towns, ‘ Oh * if you had let us go we 
would have earned him into the House up to the Speaker s 
chair * We heard a crash inside, and listened and there 
was sound of breaking glass and splintering wood, and in a 
few minutes a messenger came to me He is in Palace 
Yard And we went thither and saw him standing, still 
and white face set like marble, coat torn, motionless, as 
though carved in stone facing the members door Now 
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overcome it ' He said, ' When ? ' I said, ‘ Within a minute 
if 1 raise my hand ’ ’* He stood in Palace Yard, and there 
outside the gate was a vast sea of heads, the men who had 
journeyed from all parts of England for love of him, and in 
defence of the great right he represented of a constituency 
to send to Parliament the man of its choice Ah I he was 
never greater than in that moment of outrage and of tnum 
phant wrong , with all the passion of a proud man surging 
within him, insulted by physical violence, injured by the 
cruel wrenching of all his muscles — so that for weeks his 
arms had to be swathed in bandages — he was never 
greater than when he conquered his own wrath, crushed 
down his own longing for battle, stirred to flame by the 
bodily struggle, and the bodily injury, and with thousands 
waiting within sound of his voice longing to leap to his 
side, he gave the word to tell them to meet him that 
evening away from the scene of conflict, and meanwhile 
to disperse quietly, " no not no disorder But how he 
suffered mentally no words of mine may tell and none can 
understand how it wrung his heart who does not know how 
he reverenced the great Parliament of England, how he 
honoured law how he believed in justice being done , it 
was the breaking down of hts national ideals, of hts pride in 
his country, of his belief that faith would be kept with a foe 
by English gentlemen, who with all their faults, he thought* 
held honour and chivalry dear *' No man will sleep in gaol 
for me to-night " he said to me that day . “ no woman car> 
blame me for her husband killed or wounded, but — ’ A 
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On February 7th he was heard for the third time at the 
Bar of the House of Commons, and closed his speech with 
an offer that, accepted, would have closed the contest 
"1 am ready to stand aside, say for four or five weeks,- 
without coming to that table, if the House within that time,. 
or within such time as its great needs might demand, would 
discuss whether an Affirmation Bill should pass or not I 
want to obey the law, and ! tell you how 1 might meet the 
House still further, if the House will pardon me for seeming 
to advise it Hon members have said that would be a 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill Bradlaugh is more proud than you 
are Let the Bill pass without applying to elections that 
have taken place previously, and 1 will undertake not to 
claim my seat, and when the Bill has passed i will apply 
for the Chiltern Hundreds 1 have no fear if 1 am not 
fit for my constituents, they shall dismiss me, but you never 
shall. The grave alone shall make me yield But the 
House would do nothing He had asked for 100,000 
signatures in favour of his constitutional right, and on 
February 8th, 9th, and 10th 1,008 petitions, bearing 241,970 
signatures, were presented , the House treated them with 
contemptuous indifference The House refused to declare 
his seat vacant, and also refused to allow him to fill it, thus 
half-disfranchising Northampton while closing every avenue 
to legal redress Mr Labouchere — who did all a loyal 
colleague could do to assist his brother member — brought 
in an Affirmation Bill , it was blocked Mr Gladstone, 
appealed to to support the law declared by his own 
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Northampton sort of Radicalism in every constituency The 
Liberal Press throughout the country is absolutely unani- 
mous The Political Non*conformi5ts arc for it The local 
clubs are for it All that is wanted is that the Government 
should pick up a little more moral courage and recognise 
that even in practice honesty is the best policy The 
Government did not think so and they paid the penalty, 
for one of the causes that led to their defeat at the polls 
was the disgust felt at them vacillation and cowardice in 
regard to the rights of constituencies Not untruly did t 
write, in May 1882 that Charles Bradlaugh was a man 
“ who by the infliction of a great wrong had become the 
incarnabon of a great principle for the agitation in the 
country grew and grew until returned again to Parliament 
at the General Election he took the oath and his seat, 
brought in and earned an Oaths Bill not only giving Mem- 
bers of Parliament the right to affirm but making Free- 
thinkers competent as jurymen and relieving witnesses from 
the insult hitherto put upon those who objected to swearing 
he thus ended an unprecedented struggle by a complete 
victory weaving his name for ever into the constitutional 
history of his country 

In the House of Lords Lord Redesdale brought in a 
Bill disqualifying Atheists from sitting in Parliament, but in 
face of the feeling aroused in the country the Lords, with 
many pathetic expressions of regret declined to pass it 
But, meanwhile Sir Henry Tyler in the Commons was call- 
ing out for prosecutions for blasphemy to be brought 
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CHAPTER Xn 

STILL FIGHTING 

ALL this hot ftghting on the religious held did not render 
me blind to the misery of the Irish land so dear to my 
heart, writhing in the cruel grip of Mr Forster's Coercion 
Act. An article “ Coercion in Ireland and its Results," 
exposing the wrongs done under the Act. was reprinted as 
a pamphlet and had a wide circulation 

I pleaded against eviction — 7,020 persons had been 
evicted during the quarter ending m March — for the trial 
of those imprisoned on suspiaon. for indemnity for those 
v^ho before the Land Act had striven against wrongs the Land 
Act had been carried to prevent, and 1 urged that " no 
chance is given for the healing measures to cure the sore 
of Irish disaffection until not only are the prisoners in Ireland 
set at liberty, but until the brave, unfortunate Michael 
Davitt stands once more a free man on Irish soil " At last 
the Government reconsidered its policy and resolved on 
jusler dealings ; it sent Lord Frederick Cavendish over to 
Ireland, carrying with him the release of the " suspects," 
and scarcely had he landed ere the knife of assassination 
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struck him — a foul and cowardly murder of an innocent 
messenger of peace. I was at Blackburn, to lecture on 
“ The Irish Question," and as I was walking towards the 
platform, my heart full of joy for the dawning hope of 
peace, a telegram announcing the assassination was placed 
in my hands. Never shall I forget the shock, the incre- 
dulous horror, the wave of despair. “ It is not only tv.'o 
men they have killed," i wrote, a day or two later ; “they 
have stabbed the new-born hope of friendship between 
two countries, and have reopened the gulf of hatred that 
was just beginning to close." Alas ! the crime succeeded 
in its object, and hurried the Government into new wrong. 
Hastily a new Coercion Bill was brought in, and rushed 
through its stages in Parliament, and, facing the storm of 
public excitement, I pleaded still, “ Force no remedy," 
despite the hardship of the task. “ There is excessive 
difficulty in dealing with the Irish difficulty at the present 
moment. Tories are howling for revenge on a whole nation 
as answer to the crime committed by a few ; Whigs are 
swelling the outcry ; many Radicals are swept away by the 
current, and feeling that ‘ something must be done,' they 
endorse the Government action, forgetting to ask whether 
the ' something ’ proposed is the wisest thing. A few stand 
firm, but they are very few — too few to prevent the new 
Coercion Bill from passing into law. But few though we 
be who lift up the voice of protest against the wrong 
which we are powerless to prevent, we may yet do much 
to make the new Act of brief duration, by so rousing public 
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opinion as to bring about its early repeal. When the measure 
IS understood by the public half the battle will be 
•won ; It is accepted at the moment from faith in the Govern- 
ment : It will be rejected when its true character is grasped 
The murders which have given birth to this repressive 
measure came with a shock upon the country, which was 
the more terrible from the sudden change from gladness 
and hope to darkness and despair The new policy was 
welcomed so joyfully . the messenger of the new policy 
was slain ere yet the pen was dry which had signed the 
orders of mercy and of liberty Small wonder that cry of 
horror should be followed by measures of vengeance . but 
the murders were the work of a few criminals, while the 
measure of vengeance strikes the whole of the Irish people 
I plead against the panic which confounds political agitation 
and political redressal of wrong with crime and its punish- 
ment , the Government measure gags every mouth in 
Ireland, and puts, as we shall see, all political effort at the 
mercy of the Lord-Lieutenant the magistracy, and the 
police." I then sketched the misery of the peasants m the 
grip of absentee landlords, the turning out on the roadside 
to die of the mother with new-born babe at her breast, 
the loss of “ all thought of the sanctity of human life when 
the lives of the dearest are reckoned as less worth than the 
shillings of overdue rack-rental " 1 analysed the new Act . 

“ When this Act passes, trial by jury, right of public meet- 
ing, liberty of press, 'sanctity of house, will one and all be 
held at the will of the Lord-Lieutenant, the irresponsible 
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desired >t, among their members, there is a radical difference 
between the mysticism of Theosophy and the scientific 
materialism of Secularism The exclusive devotion to this 
world implied in the profession of Secularism leaves no 
room for other-worldism , and consistent members of 
our body cannot /oin a society which professes belief 
therein ' ' 

H P Blavatsky penned a brief article in the Jheo- 
sophist for August 1882, in which she commented on my 
paragraph, remarking, in her generous way, that it must 
have been written " while labouring under entirely miscon- 
ceived notions about the real nature of our society For 
one so highly intellectual and keen as that renowned writer 
to dogmatise and issue autocratic ukases, after she has her- 
self suffered so cruelly and undeservedly at the hands of 
blind bigotry and social prejudice in her lifelong struggle 
for freedom of thought seems to say the least, absurdly 
inconsistent ” After quoting my paragraph she went on 
“ Until proofs to the contrary, we prefer to believe that the 
above lines were dictated to Mrs Besant by some crafty 
misrepresentations from Madras, inspired by a mean per- 
sona! revenge rather than a desire to remain consistent 
With the principles of ' the scientific materialism of Secu- 
larism We beg to assure the Radical editors of the 
National Reformer that they were both very strangely 
misled by false reports about the Radical editors of 
the Theosophist The term ‘ supernaturalists ' can no 

‘ Nattonal Reformer June 18 1882 
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give effective help to man, ere 1 could bov/ my pride to crave 
admittance as pupil to the School of Occultism, ere I could 
put aside my prejudices and study the Science of the Soul 
The long-continued attempts of Sir Henry Tyler 
and his friends to stimulate persecutions for blasphemy at 
length took practical shape, and in July, 1882, Mr Foote, 
the editor, Mr Ramsey, the publisher, and Mr Whittle, the 
printer of the Freethinker, were summoned for blasphemy 
by Sir Henry Tyler himself An attempt was made to in- 
volve Mr Bradlaugh in the proceedings, and the solicitors 
promised to drop the case against the editor and printer if 
Mr Bradlaugh would himself sell them some copies of the 
paper But however ready Mr Bradlaugh had always 
shown himself to shield his subordinates by taking his sins 
on his ov/n shoulders, he saw no reason why he should as- 
sume responsibility for a paper over which he had no 
control, and which was. he thought by its caricatures, 
lowering the tone of Freethought advocacy and giving an 
unnecessary handle to its foes He therefore answered 
that he would sell the solicitors any works published by 
himself or with his authority and sent them a catalogue of 
the whole of such works The object of this effort of 
Sir Henry Tyler’s was obvious enough, and Mr Bradlaugh 
commented " The above letters make it pretty clear that 
Sir Henry W Tyler having failed in his endeavour to get 
the science classes stopped at the Hal! of Science, having 
also failed in his attempt to induce Sir W Vernon Har court 
to prosecute myself and Mrs Besant as editors and 
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-whirl of my early religious struggles I wrote an article on 
him in the National Reformer, and ended by laying a tribute 
on his grave “ A strong man and a good man Utterly 
out of harmony with the spirit of his own time, looking with 
sternly -rebuking eyes on alt the eager research, the joyous 
love of nature, the earnest inquiry into a world doomed to 
be burnt up at the coming of its Judge An ascetic, pure 
in life, stern in faith harsh to unbelievers because sincere 
in his own cruel creed generous and tender to all who 
accepted his doctrines and submitted to his Church He 
never stooped to slander those with whom he dis- 
agreed His hatred of heresy led him not to blacken the 
character of heretics, nor to descend to the vulgar abuse 
used by pettier priests And therefore I who honour 
courage and sincerity wherever I find them , I, who do 
homage to steadfastness wherever I find it 1, Atheist, lay 
my small tribute of respect on the bier of this noblest of 
the Anglo-Catholics, Edward Bouverie Pusey 

As a practical answer to the numberless attacks made 
on us, and as a result of the enormous increase of circula- 
tion given to our theological and political writings by these 
harassing persecutions, we moved our publishing business to 
63, Fleet Street, at the end of September, 1882. a shop 
facing that at which Richard Carlile had carried on his pub- 
lishing business for a great time, and so seeming still redolent 
with memories of his gallant struggles Two of the first 
things sold here were a pamphlet of mine, a strong protest 
against our shameful Egyptian policy, and a critical volume 
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Corner , its first number was dated January, 1883, and for 
SIX years it appeared regularly and served me as a useful 
mouthpiece in my Socialist and Labour propagandist work 
Among its contributors were Moncure D Conway, Professor 
Ludwig Buchner, Yves Guyot, Professor Ernst Haeckel, 
G Bernard Shaw, Constance Naden Or Avehng, J H 
Levy, J L joynes, Mrs Edgren, John Robertson, and many 
another, Charles Bradlaugh and I writing regularly each 
month 

1883 broke stormily fights on every hand, and a 
huge constitutional agitation going on in the country which 
forced the Government into bringing in an Affirmation Bill , 
resolutions from Liberal Associations all over the (and , pre- 
parations to oppose the re-election of disloyal members , 
no less than a thousand delegates sent up to London by 
clubs. Trade Unions, associations of every sort , a meeting 
that packed Trafalgar Square an uneasy crowd in West- 
minster Hall , a request from Inspector Denning that 
Mr Bradlaugh would go out to them — they feared for his 
safety inside , a word from him. The Government have 
pledged themselves to bring in an Affirmation Bill at once , 
roar after roar of cheering , a veritable people s victory 
on that 15th of February, 1883 It was the answer of the 
country to the appeal for justice, the rebuke of the electors 
to the House that had defied them 

Scarcely was this over when a second prosecution for 
blasphemy against Messrs Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp 
began, and was hurried on in the Central Criminal Court, 
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before Mr. Justice North, a bigot of the sternest type. The 
trial ended in a disagreement of the jury, Mr. Foote 
defending himself in a splendid speech. The judge acted 
very harshly throughout, interrupted Mr. Foote continuously, 
and even refused bail to the defendants during the interval 
between the first and second trial ; they were, therefore, 
confined in Newgate from Thursday to Monday, and we 
were only allowed to see them through iron bars and lattice, 
as they exercised in the prison yard between 8.30 and 
9.30 a.m. Brought up to trial again on Monday, they were 
convicted, and Mr. Foote was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment, Mr. Ramsey to nine months, and Mr. Kemp 
to three months. Mr. Foote especially behaved with great 
dignity and courage in a most difficult position, and heard 
his cruel sentence without wincing, and with the calm words, 
•“ My Lord, I thank you ; it is worthy your creed.” A few 
of us at once stepped in, to preserve to Mr. Ramsey his 
shop, and to Mr. Foote his literary property ; Dr. Aveling 
undertook the editing of the Freethinker and of Mr. Foote s 
magazine Progress ; the immediate necessities of their 
families were seen to ; Mr. and Mrs. Forder took charge 
of the shop, and within a few days all was in working order. 
Disapproving as many of us did of the policy of the paper, 
there was no time to think of that when a blasphemy 
prosecution had proved successful, and we all dosed up in 
the support of men imprisoned for conscience’ sake. 1 
commenced a series of articles on “ The Christian Creed , 
what it is blasphemy to deny,” showing what Christians 
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must believe under peril of prosecution Everywhere a 
tremendous impulse was given to the Frcelhought move- 
ment. as men awakened to the knowledge that blasphemy 
laws were not obsolete 

From over the sea came a word of sympathy from 
the pen of H. P Blavatsky m the Theosoph/st "We 
prefer Mr. Foote's actual position to that of his severe 
judge. Aye, and were wo m his gmity skin, we v/ould feel 
more proud, even in the poor editor s present position, 
than we would under the wig of Mr Justice North 

In April, 1883, the long legal struggles of Mr Brad 
laugh against Mr Newdegate and his common informer, 
that had lasted from July 2, 1880, till April 9, 1883, 
ended in his complete victory by the ludgment of the 
House of Lords in his favour ' ■ Court after Court decided 
against me," he wrote . " and Whig and Tory journals alike 
mocked at me for my persistent resistance Even some 
good friends thought that my fight was hopeless, and that 
the bigoU held me fast in their toils J have, however, at 
last shaken myself free of Mr Newdegate and his common 
informer. The judgment of the House of Lords in my 
favour is final and conclusive, and the boasts of the Tories 
that I should be made bankrupt for the penalties, have now, 
for ever, come to naught Yet but for the many poor 
folk who have stood by me with their help and sympathy, 

1 should have long since been ruined The days and weeks 
spent in the Law Courts, the harassing work connected 
with each stage of litigation, the watching daily when each 
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by asking whether the •• invocation of the Deity added 
anything to it of a binding nature — added any sanction ? " 
None, my Lord,*’ was the prompt reply, and I was 
allowed to affirm. Sir Hardmgo Giffard subjected me to a 
very stringent cross-examination, doing his best to entangle 
me, but the perfect frankness of my answers broke a!J his 
weapons of finesse and innuendo 

Some of the incidents of the trial were curious . 
Sir Hardlnge Giffard s opening speech was very able and 
very unscrupulous All facts m Mr Bradlaugh s favour 
were distorted or hidden , anything that could be used 
against him was tricked out in most seductive fashion 
Among the many monstrous perversions of the truth made 
by this most pious counsel, was the statement that changes 
of publisher, and of registration of the Freethinker were 
made in consequence of a question as to prosecuting it 
put in the House of Commons The change of publisher 
was admittedly made m November . the registration was 
made for the first time in November, and could not bo 
changed, as there v/as no previous one The House of 
Commons was not sitting in November , the question 
alluded to v;as asked in the follo'wrng February This one 
deliberate lie of the ** defend |r of the faith ” will do as 
well as quoting a score of oljhcrs to show how wickedly 
and maliciously he endeavoured to secure an unjust verdict. 

The speech over, a number of witnesses were called. 
Sir Hardinge did not call witnesses who knew the facts, such 
as Mr. Norrisb, the shopman, or Mr. Whittle, the printer. 
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hearing was imminent, the absolute hindrance of all pro- 
vincial lecturing — it is hardly possible for any one to judge 
the terrible mental and pecuniary strain of all this long- 
drawn-out struggle.” Aye ! it killed him at last, twenty 
years before his time, sapping his splendid vitality, under- 
mining his iron constitution. 

The blasphemy trial of Mr, Bradlaugh, Mr. Foote, 
and Mr. Ramsey now came on, but this time in the 
Queen’s Bench, before the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 
I had the honour of sitting between Mr. Bradlaugh and 
Mr. Foote, charged v/ith the duty of having ready for the 
former all his references, and with a duplicate brief to mark 
off point after point as he dealt with it. Messrs. Foote 
and Ramsey were brought up in custody, but were brave 
and bright with courage unbroken. Mr. Bradlaugh applied 
to have his case taken separately, as he denied responsibility 
for the paper, and the judge granted the application ; it 
was clearly proved that he and 1 — the “ Freethought 
Publishing Company ” — had never had anything to do with 
the production of the paper ; that until November, 1881, 
we published it, and then refused to publish it any longer , 
that the reason for the refusal was the addition of comic 
Bible illustrations as a feature of the paper. 1 was called 
as witness and began with a difficulty ; claiming to affirm, I 
was asked by the judge if the oath would not be binding 
on my conscience ; I answered that any promise was 
binding on me whatever the form, and after some little 
argument the judge found a way out of the insulting form 
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by asking whether the " invocation of the Deity added 
anything to it of a binding nature — added any sanction ? 

" None, my Lord,’ was the prompt reply and ! was 
allowed to affirm Sir Hardinge Giffard subjected me to a 
very stringent cross-examination, doing his best to entangle 
me, but the perfect frankness of my answers broke all his 
weapons of finesse and innuendo 

Some of the incidents of the trial were curious 
Sir Hardinge Giffard s opening speech was very able and 
very unscrupulous Alt facts in Mr Bradlaugh s favour 
were distorted or hidden anything that could be used 
against him was tricked out in most seductive fashion 
Among the many monstrous perversions of the truth made 
by this most pious counsel, was the statement that changes 
of publisher, and of registration of the Freethinker were 
made m consequence of a question as to prosecuting it 
put in the House of Commons The change of publisher 
was admittedly made in November the registration was 
made for the first time in November and could not be 
changed, as there was no previous one The House of 
Commons was not sitting in November the question 
alluded to was asked in the followng February This one 
deliberate lie of the ‘‘defendjr of the faith will do as 
well as quoting a score of o1,hers to show how wickedly 
and maliciously he endeavoured to secure an unjust verdict 
The speech over, a number of witnesses were called 
Sir Hardinge did not call witnesses who knew the facts, such 
as Mr Norrish the shopman, or Mr Whittle, the printer 
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These he carefully avoided, although he subpoenaed both,. 
because he did not want the real facts to come out. But 
he put in two solicitor’s clerks, who had been hanging 
about the premises, and buying endless National Reformers 
and Freethinkers, sheaves of them which were never used, 
but by which Sir Hardinge hoped to convey the impression 
of a mass of criminality. He put in a gentleman from the 
British Museum, who produced two large books, presumed 
to be National Reformers and Freethinkers ; what they 
were brought for nobody understood, the counsel for the 
Crown as little as any one, and the judge, surveying them 
over his spectacles, treated them with supreme contempt, 
as utterly irrelevant. Then a man came to prove that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was rated for Stonecutter Street, a fact no 
one disputed. Two policemen came to say they had seen 
him go in. “ You saw many people go in, 1 suppose? 

queried the Lord Chief Justice. On the whole the most 
miserably weak and obviously malicious case that could be 
brought into a court of law. 

One witness, however, must not be forgotten 
Mr. Woodhams, bank manager. When he stated that 
Mr. Maloney, the junior counsel for the Crown, had inspected 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s banking account, a murmur of surprise and 
indignation ran round the court. “ Oh ! oh ! ” was heard 
from the crowd of barristers behind. The judge looked 
down incredulously, and for a moment the examination v/as 
stopped by the general movement. Unless Sir Hardinge 
Giffard is a splendid actor, he was not aware of the 
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mfamous proceeding, for he looked as startled as the rest 
of his legal brethren 

Another queer incident occurred, showing perhaps 
more than aught else, Mr Bradlaugh s swift perception of 
the situation and adaptation to the environment He 
wanted to read the Mansion House deposition of Norrish, 
to show why he was not called the judge objected and 
declined to allow it to be read A pause while you might 
count five , then , " Well, I think I may say the learned 
counsel did not call Norrish because and then the 

whole substance of the deposition was given in suppositi* 
tious form The judge looked down a minute, and then 
went off into silent laughter impossible to control at the 
adroit change of means and persistent gaming of end , 
barristers all round broke into ripples of laughter unres- 
trained , a broad smile pervaded the jury box the only 
unmoved person was the defendant who proceeded in his 
grave statement as to what Norrish ‘ might have been 
asked The nature of the defence was very clearly stated 
by Mr Bradlaugh “ I shall ask you to find that this pro- 
secution is one of the steps in a vindictive attempt to 
oppress and to crush a political opponent — that it was a 
struggle that commenced on my return to Parliament in 
1880 If the prosecutor had gone into the box 1 should 
have shown you that he was one of the first then in the 
House to use the suggestion of blasphemy against me there 
Since then 1 have never had any peace until the Monday 
of this week Writs for penalties have been served, and 
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suits of all kinds have been taken against me. On Monday 
last the House of Lords cleared me from the whole of one 
set, and, gentlemen, 1 ask you to-day to clear me from 
another. Three times 1 have been re-elected by my con- 
stituents, and what Sir Henry Tyler asks you to do is to 
send me to them branded with the dishonour of a convic- 
tion, branded not with the conviction for publishing heresy, 
but branded with the conviction, dishonourable to me, of 
having lied in this matter. I have no desire to have a 
prison’s walls closed on me, but 1 would sooner ten times 
that, than that my constituents should think that for one 
moment 1 lied to escape the penalties. I am not indicted 
for anything 1 have ever written or caused to be written. 
As my Lord at the very first stage this morning pointed 
out. it is no question with me. Are the matters indicted 
blasphemous, or are they not blasphemous ? Are they 
defensible, or are they not defensible ? That is not my 
duty here. On this I make no comment. I have no duty 
here of even discussing the policy of the blasphemy laws, 
although 1 cannot help thinking that, if 1 were here making 
my defence against them, I might say that they were bad 
laws unfairly revived, doing more mischief to those who 
revive them than to those whom they are revived against. 
But it is not for anything I have said myself ; it is not for 
anything I have written myself ; it is not for anything I 
have published myself. It is an endeavour to make me 
technically liable for a publication with which I have nothing 
whatever to do, and I will ask you to defeat that here. 
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Every time I have succeeded I have been met with some 
new thing When I first fought it was hoped to defeat my 
election When 1 was re-elected it was sought to make 
me bankrupt by enormous penalties and when I escaped 
the suit for enormous penalties they hope now to destroy 
me by this f have no question here about defending my 
heresy, not because I am not ready to defend it when it is 
challenged in the right way, and if there be anything in it 
that the law can challenge I have never gone back from 
anything I have ever said , I have never gone back from 
anything I have ever written , I have never gone back 
from anything I have ever done , and I ask you not to 
allow this Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, who dares not come 
here to-day, to use you as the assassin uses the dagger, 
to stab a man from behind whom he never dares to face 
The summing up by Lord Coleridge was perfect in 
eloquence, in thought, in feeling Nothing more touching 
could be imagined than the conflict between the real 
religious feeling, abhorrent of heresy, and the determination 
to be just, despite all prejudice The earnest effort lest 
the prejudice he felt as a Christian should weigh also in the 
minds of the jury, and should cause them to pervert justice 
The absolute pleading to them to do what was right and 
not to admit against the unbeliever what they would not 
admit in ordinary cases Then the protest against prose- 
cution of opinions , the admission of the difficulties in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the pathetic fear lest by persecution 
■“ the sacred truths might be struck through the sides of 
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those who are their enemies,” For intellectual clearness 
and moral elevation this exquisite piece of eloquence, deli- 
vered in a voice of silvery beauty, would be hard to excel, 
and Lord Coleridge did this piece of service to the religion 
so dear to his heart, that he showed that a Christian judge 
could be just and righteous in dealing with a foe of 
his creed. 

There was a time of terrible strain waiting for the 
verdict, and when at last it came, “ Not Guilty,” a sharp 
clap of applause hailed it, sternly and rightly reproved by 
the judge. It was echoed by the country which almost 
unanimously condemned the prosecution as an iniquitous 
attempt on the part of Mr. Bradlaugh's political enemies to 
put a stop to his political career. Thus the Pall Mall 
Gazette wrote : 

“ Whatever may be the personal or political or reli- 
gious aversion which is excited by Mr. Bradlaugh, it is impos- 
sible for even his bitterest opponents to deny the brilliance 
of the series of victories which he has won in the law 
courts. His acquittal in the blasphemy prosecution of 
Saturday was but the latest of a number of encounters m 
which he has succeeded in turning the tables upon his 
opponents in the most decisive fashion. The policy of 

baiting Mr. Bradlaugh which has been persisted in so long, 

f 

savours so strongly of a petty and malignant species or 
persecution that it is well that those who indulge in it should 
be made to smart for their pains. The wise and weighty 
words used by the Lord Chief Justice in summing up should 
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be taken scnously to heart * Those persons arc to be 
deprecated who would pervert the taw even with the best 
intentions, and " do evil that good may come v^hose dam« 
nation ihe apostle) is just Without emulating 

the severity of the apostle wo may say that it is satisfactory 
that the promoters of all these prosecutions should be 
condemned m costs 

In the separate trial of Messrs Foote and Ramsey 
Mr Foote again defended himself m a speech of marked 
ability, and spoken of by the judge os very striking 
Lord Co*cridgc made a noble charge to the jury m which 
he strongly condemned prosecutions of unpopular opinions 
pointing out that no prosecution short of catcrmmation 
could be effective and caustically remarking on the very 
easy form of virtue indulged in by persecutors As o 
general rule he said persecution unless for more ex- 
treme than m England in the nineteenth century is possible. 
IS certain to be m vam It is also true and I cannot help 
assenting to it, that it is a very easy form of virtue It is a 
more difficult form of virtue quietly and unostentatiously 
to obey what we believe to be God s will in our own lives 
It IS not very easy to do it and it makes much less noise 
in the world It is very easy to turn upon somebody else 
who differs From us and m the guise of zeal of God s 
honour to attack somebody of a difference of opinion, 
whose life may be more pleasing to God and more con- 
duave to His honour than our own And when it is done 
by persons whose own lives arc not free from reproach and 
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v^ho take that particular form of zeal for God which consists 
in putting the criminal law in force against others, that, no 
doubt, does more to create a sympathy with the defendant 
than with the prosecutor. And if it should be done by 
those who enjoy the wit of Voltaire, and who do not turn 
away from the sneers of Gibbon, and rather relish the irony 
of Hume, our feelings do not go with the prosecutors, and 
we are rather disposed to sympathise with the defendant. 
It is still worse if the person who takes such a course takes 
it, not from a kind of notion that God wants his assistance, 
and that he can give it less on his own account than by 
prosecuting others — but it is mixed up with anything of 
partisan or political feeling, then nothing can be more 
foreign to what is high-minded, or religious, or noble, in 
men’s conduct ; and indeed, it seems to me that any one 
who will do that, not for the honour of God but for the 
purpose of the ban, deserves the most disdainful dis- 
approbation.” 

The jury disagreed, and a nolle prosequi was entered. 
The net results of the trials were a large addition to the 
membership of the National Secular Society, an increase 
of circulation of Freethought literature, the raising of 
Mr. Foote for a time to a position of great influence and 
popularity, and the placing of his name in history as a 
brave martyr for liberty of speech. The offence against 
.good taste will be forgotten ; the loyalty to conviction and 
to courage will remain. History does not ask if men who 
suffered for heresy ever published a rough word ; it asks. 
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Were tncy brave m ihor stcadfoilncis . were they fatlhful 
to the truth they saw ? It may be well to place on record 
Mr Foote's punishment for blasphemy he spent twenty- 
two hours cut of the twcnly*four alone m Ins cell . his only 
scat was a stool without a back . his employment was 
picking malting . his bed was a plank wiih a ihm mattress 
During the latter part of his imprisonment he was allowed 
some books 
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SOCIALISM 

THE rest of 1883 passed in the usual way of hard work; 
the Affirmation Bill was rejected, and the agitation for 
Constitutional right grew steadily : the Liberal Press wa 
won over, and Mr. Bradlaugh was beginning to earn gol^den 
opinions on all sides for his courage, his tenacity, and his 
self-control. A successful International Congress at Amste 
dam took some of us over to the Northern Venice, w 
most successful gathering was held. To me, persona y,t e 
year has a special interest, as being the one in wh" Y 
attention was called, though only partially, to the S 
movement. 1 had heard Louise Michelle lecture in the eary 
spring ; a brief controversy in the National Reformer 
interested me, but I had not yet concerned myself wit 
economic basis of Socialism ; 1 had realised that * ® 
should be public property, but had not gone ^ 
deeper economic causes of poverty, though the 
was pressing with ever-increasing force on heart an ra^ 
Of Socialist teaching 1 knew nothing, having stu le 
the older English Economists in my younger days, n 
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a more definite call to consider these teachings was to 
come, and I may perhaps open the record of 1884 with 
the words of greeting spoken by me to our readers in the 
first number of the Reformer for that year ‘ What tests 
1884 may have for our courage, what strains on our 
endurance, what trials of our loyalty, none can tell But 
this we know — that every test of courage successfully met, 
every strain of endurance steadily borne, every trial of 
loyalty nobly surmounted leaves courage braver endurance 
stronger, loyalty truer, than each was before And there- 
fore, for our own and for the world s sake 1 will not wish 
you, friends, an 1884 in which there shall be no toil and 
no battling ; but ! will wish you, each and all, the hero s 
heart and the hero s patience, in the struggle for the 
world s raising that will endure through the coming 
year ” 

On February 3rd 1 came for the first time across a 
paper called Justice, in which Mr Bradlaugh was attacked 
and which gave an account of a meeting of the Democratic 
Federation — not yet the Social Democratic — in which a 
man had, apparently unrebuked, said that “ all means were 
justifiable to attain ” working-class ends I protested 
strongly against the advocacy of criminal means, declaring 
that those who urged the use of such means were the 
worst foes of social progress. A few weeks later the Echo 
repeated a speech of Mr Hyndman’s in which a “ bloodier 
revolution " than that of France was prophesied, and the 
'extinction of *' book-learning ” seemed coupled with the 
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success of Socialism, and this again 1 commented on. But 
I had the pleasure, a week later, of reprinting from Justice 
a sensible paragraph, condemning the advocacy of violence 
so long as free agitation was allowed. 

This spring was marked by two events on which 1 have 
not time or space to dwell — the resignation by Mr. Brad- 
laugh of his seat, on the reiteration of the resolution of 
exclusion, and his triumphant return for the fourth time by 
an increased majority, a vote of 4,032, a higher poll than 
that of the general election ; and the release of Mr. Foote, 
on February 25th, from Holloway, whence he was escorted^ 
by a procession a quarter of a mile in length. On the 12th 
of March he and his fellow-prisoners received a magnificent 
reception and were presented with valuable testimonials at 
the Hail of Science. 

Taking up again the thread of Socialism, the great de- 
bate in St. James’s Hall, London, between Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mr. Hyndman on April 17th, roused me to a serious 
study of the questions raised. Socialism has in England no 
more devoted, no more self-sacrificing advocate than 
Henry Hyndman. A man of wide and deep reading, 
wielding most ably a singularly fascinating pen, with talents 
that would have made him wealthy in any career he adopted, 

. he has sacrificed himself without a murmur to the people s 
cause. He has borne obloquy from without, suspicion and 
unkindness from those he served, and surrounded by 
temptations to betray the people, he has never swerved 
from his integrity. He has said rash things, has been stirred 
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to passionate outbursts and reckless phrases, but love to- 
the people and sympathy with suffering lay at the root of 
hjs wildest words, and they count but little as against his 
faithful service Personally, my debt to him is of a mixed 
character , he kept me from Socialism for some time by 
his bitter and very unjust antagonism to Mr Bradlaugh , 
but it was the debate at St James s Hall that, while I angrily 
resented bis injustice, made me fee) that there was some- 
thing more m practical Socialism than i had imagined,^ 
especially when 1 read it over afterwards, away from the 
magic of Mr Bradlaugh s commanding eloquence and 
personal magnetism It was a sore pity that English 
Socialists, from the outset of their movement, treated 
Mr Bradlaugh so unfairly, so that his friends were set 
against Socialists ere they began to examine their argu- 
ments 1 must confess that my deep attachment to him 
led me into injustice to his Socialist foes in those early days, 
and often made me ascribe to them calculated malignity 
instead of hasty and prejudiced assertion Added to this, 
their uncurbed violence in discussion, their constant inter- 
ruptions during the speeches of opponents, their reckless 
inaccuracy in matters of fact, were all bars standing in the 
way of the thoughtful When i came to know them better, 

I found that the bulk of their speakers were very young ^ 
men, overworked and underpaid, who spent their scanty 
leisure in efforts to learn, to educate themselves, to train 
themselves, and 1 learned to pardon faults which grew out 
of the bitter sense of injustice, and which were due largely 
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to the terrible pressure of our system on oharacters not yet 
strong enough-how few are strong enough !-to ear 
grinding injustice without loss of balance and of impartd.ly. 
None save those who have worked with them know how 
Itiuch of real nobility, of heroic self-sacrifice, of constant 
self-denial, of brotherly affection, there is among the bocal 

Democrats. c 

At this time also 1 met George Bernar aw, o 

the most brilliant of Socialist writers and most provoking o 
men ; a man with a perfect genius for “ aggravating 
enthusiastically earnest, and with a passion for representing 
himself as a scoundrel. On my first experience of him on 
the platform at South Place Institute he'described himsei 
as a “loafer,” and 1 gave an snarl at him int ® 

Reformer, for a loafer was my detestation, and e o • 
found that he was very poor, because he was a writer w 
principles and preferred starving his body to starving 
conscience; that he gave time and earnest wor o 
spreading of Socialism, spending night after night m wo 
men’s clubs ; and that “ a loafer was only an 
of describing himself because he did not carry a 
course 1 had to apologise for my sharp criticism as o j 

him a serious 

at having been entrapped into such a blunder. 

1 was more and more turning aside from politics an ^ 
ing myself to the social condition of the peop 
myself, in June, protesting against Sir John Lu 
which fixed a twelve-hour day as the limit o a 
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u « five hours on the s»xw 

more thsn • , are too lonQ , 

Thausueg character and 1 h.ened read 

„de now the Soaahst controv 7 9 „f John 

and thought much. J’ Reformer brought a hjg y 

Robertson m the staH of the os, and slowly 

Lllectual Socahst J^olll-as rntellecW^^^^^^^ 

, found that the case for b .^nd of my though^ 

plete and ethrcally beautdu L 5_.j^ool children^ 

1- b, ™- *• .1 .b— ;„::5 

bcealong down should people be pauper ^d 

uarvauon, and 1 ashed, Why ^ ^.ate-sup ^ 

L a rate-supported meal, and not P ^ etc^ 

pLtedpol,ce,dramage.oad-r^e^ o.hJ 

Soaalrsm m .ts bas.s conv, need my head All 

the economre soundness of people, the 

l,fe was turned J,<j ,o meetthe stronger 

h iprng of man, and ,t '-P ^ °;,,,,orhood, the rendenng 
hope, the lofty .deal of oral b^ „g 

possble to all of freer hfe ^ p 3 ,h to the 

thrtherward, and here ^ the feelings ^erg-tS 

pubbhed second a hundred-werght of 

chanty^ We know Its work It 9 
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coal and five pounds of beef once a year to a family whose 
head could earn a hundred such doles if Christian justice 
allowed him fair wage for the work he performs. It plund- 
ers the workers of the wealth they make, and then flings 
back at them a thousandth part of their own product as 
• charity.’ It builds hospitals for the poor whom it has 
poisoned in filthy courts and alleys, and workhouses for the 
worn-out creatures from whom it has wrung every energy, 
every hope, every joy. Miss Cobbe summons us to admje 
Christian civilisation, and we see idlers flaunting in the robes 
woven by the toilers, a glittering tinselled superstructure 
founded on the tears, the smugglings, the grey, hope ess 
misary of the poor. 

This first month of January, 1885, brought on me 
first attack for my Socialistic tendencies, from P ^ 
Mr. W. P. Ball, who wrote to the Reformer complaining o 
my paragraph, quoted above, in which I had advo 
rate-supported meals for Board School children 
controversy thus arose, in which I supported my op ^ 
waiving the question as to my being at heart a 

In truth, I dreaded to make the plunge of public ya^V^^^ 

myself with the advocates of Socialism, becau 
attitude of bitter hostility they had adopted 
Mr. Bradlaugh. On his strong, tenacious nature, nurture 
self-reliant individualism, the arguments of m y ^ 
generation made no impression. He could not c 
methods because a new tendency was rising to t e su^^ 
and he did not see how different was the Socia i 
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day to the Socialist dreams of the past — noble ideals of 
a future not immediately realisable m truth, but to be 
worked towards and rendered possible m the days to come 
Could I take public action which might bring me into 
collision with the dearest of my friends, which might strain 
the strong and tender tie so long existing between us ^ 
My affection, my gratitude, ail warred against the idea of 
working with those who wronged him so bitterly But the 
cry of starving children was ever in my ears , the sobs of 
women poisoned in lead works, exhausted in nail works 
driven to prostitution by starvation, made old and haggard 
by ceaseless work I saw their misery was the result of an 
evil system, was inseparable from private ownership of the 
instruments of wealth production that while the worker 
was himself but an instrument selling his labour under the 
law of supply and demand, he must remain helpless in the 
grip of the employing classes and that trade combinations 
could only mean increased warfare — necessary, indeed, 
for the time as weapons of defence — but meaning war, not 
brotherly co-operation of all for the good of all A con- 
flict which was stripped of all covering, a conflict between 
a personal tie and a call of duty could not last long, and 
with a heavy heart [ made up my mind to profess Socialism 
openly and work for it with a)) my energy Happily, 

Mr Bradlaugh was as tolerant as he was strong, and our 
private friendship remained unbroken but he never again 
felt the same confidence in my judgment as he felt 
before, nor did he any more consult me on his own 
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ling down of the weak by the strong, huge fortunes ac- 
cumulated out of the toil of others, to oe handea do.rn 
those who had done nothing to earn them. Be it oufa^t^ 
maintain that the greatness of a nation depends not on tne 
number of its great proprietors, on the wealth of its great 
capitalists, or the splendour of its great nobles, but on t * 

• I ...... pducaticn 

absence of poverty among its people, on Uit;. 

and refinement of its masses, on the universality of uojoy^ 

ment in life. . . Enough for each of work, of 

joy ; too little for none, too much for none— such s 

Social ideal. Belter to strive after it worthily and fai . t ^ 

to die without striving for it at all." ^ 

Then 1 differentiated the methods of the Soda 
the Radical Individualist, pleading for union among t o 
who formed the wings of the army of Labour, and urg 
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union of oil workers ogoinst the idlers For the weakness of 
the people has ever been m their Divisions m the readiness 
of each section to turn its weapons against other sections 
instead of against the common foe All privileged classes* 
when they are attacked sink their differences and present 
a serried front to their assailants the people alone fight 
with each other, svhtio the battle bctv<ccn incmsclvcs and 
the privileged is raging 

I strove as so many others were striving to sound in 
the cars of the thoughtless and the careless the cry of the 
suffenngs of the poor endeavouring to make articulate their 
misery. Thus m a description of Edinburgh slums came the 
fo'Iowing ” I saw m a ' house which was made by board- 
ing up part of a passage which had no window and in 
vvhich it was necessary to burn an oil lamp all day, thus 
adding to the burden of the rent a family of three — man. 
wife, and child — whoso lot was hardly of their own mak- 
ing ’ The man was tall and bronzed but he was dying of 
heart disease , he could not do hard work and he was too 
clumsy for light work . so he sat there after two days 
fruitless search, patiently nursing his miserable, scrofulous 
baby in his dim and narrow den The eases of individual 
hopeless suffering ore heartbreaking In one room lay a 
dying child, dying of low fever brought on by want of food 
‘ It hae no faither. sobbed the mother and for a moment 
I did not catch the meaning that the father had left to the 
mother ail the burden of a child unallowed by law In 
another lay the corpse of a mother, with the children round 
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her, and hard-featured, gentle-hearted women came in to 
take back to their overcrowded beds ' the mitherless 
bairns.’ in yet another a woman, shrunken and yellov/, 
crouched over a glimmer of fire ; "I am dying of cancer 
of the womb,” she said, with that pathetic resignation to 
the inevitable so common among the poor. I sat chatting 
for a few minutes. ‘ Come again, deary,' she said as I 
rose to go ; ‘ it’s gey dull sitting here the day through.’ ” 
The article in which these, among other descriptions, 
occurred was closed with the following : " Passing out of 
the slums into the streets of the town, only a few steps 
separating the horror and the beauty, I felt, with a vividness 
more intense than ever, the fearful contrasts between the 
lots of men ; and’ with more pressing urgency the question 
seemed to ring in my ears, ‘ Is there no remedy ? Must 
there always be rich and poor ? ’ Some say that it must be 
so ; that the palace and the slum will for ever exist as the 
light and the shadow. Not so do 1 believe. 1 believe that 
the poverty is the result of ignorance and of bad social 
arrangements, and that therefore it may be eradicated by 
knowledge and by social change. 1 admit that for many of 
these adult dwellers in the slums there is no hope. Poo’’ 
victims of a civilisation that hides its brutality beneath a 
veneer of culture and of grace, for them individually 
there is, alas ! no salvation. But for their children, yes I 
Healthy surroundings, good food, mental and physical train- 
ing, plenty of play, and carefully chosen work — these might 
save the young and prepare them for happy life. But they 
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3fc facing left to grow op as ihetr parents were, and even 
when a few hours of school arc given them the homo half* 
neutralises Vihat the education effects The scanty aid 
given is generally begrudged, the education is to be but 
elementary, os little as possible is doled out Yet these 
children have each one of them hopes and fears, possi* 
bilitics of virtue and of crime, a life to be made or marred 
We shower money on generals and on nobles, we keep 
high-born paupers living on the national chanty, wo 
squander wealth with both hands on army and navy, on 
churches and palaces but wo grudge every halfpenny 
that increases the education rate and howl down every 
proposal to build decent houses for the poor We cover 
our hearticssness and indifference with fine phrases about 
sapping the independence of the poor and destroying their 
self-respect. With loathsome hypocrisy wo repair a prince's 
palace for him, and let him live in it rent-free, without one 
v/ord about the degradation involved in his thus living upon 
charity . while we refuse to * pauperise the toiler by erect* 
ing decent buildings in which he may live— not rent-free 
like the prince, but only paying a rent which shall cover the 
cost of erection and maintenance, instead of one which 
gives a yearly profit to a speculator And so. year after year, 
the misery grows, and every groat city has on its womb a 
cancer, sapping its vitality, poisoning its life-blood. Every 
great city is breeding in its slums a race which is reverting 
through the savage to the brute — a brute more dangerous 
in that degraded humanity has possibilities of evil in it 
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beyond the reach of the mere wild beast. If not for Love's 
sake then for fear ; if not for justice or for human pity, 
than for sheer desire of self-preservation ; I appeal to the wise 
and to the wealthy to set their hands to the cure of social 
evil, ere stolidity gives place to passion and dull patience 
vanishes before fury, and they 

“•Learn at last, in soime wild hour, how much the 
wretched dare/ 

Because it was less hotly antagonistic to the Radicals 
than the two other Socialist organisations, 1 joined the 
Fabian Society, and worked hard with it as a speaker and 
lecturer. Sidney Webb, G. Bernard Shaw, Hubert and 
Mrs. Bland, Graham Wallas— these were some of t ose 
who gave time, thought, incessant work to the popularising 
of Socialist thought, the spreading of sound economics, t e 
effort to turn the workers’ energy toward social rather t an 
merely political reform. We lectured at workmen’s clubs 
wherever we could gain a hearing, till we leavened Lon 
Radicalism with Socialist thought, and by treating the 
cal as the unevolved Socialist rather than as the anti- oc^^ 
ist, we gradually won him over to Socialist views. ^ 
circulated questions to be put to all candidates for 
mentary or other offices, stirred up interest in loca 
tions, educated men and women into an understanding 
the causes of their poverty, won recruits for a 

propagandists from the younger of the educate 
class. That the London working classes to-day 
largely Socialist is greatly due to the years of wor 
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among them by members of the Fabian Society, as well to 
the splendid, if occasionally too militant energy of the Social 
Democratic Federation, and to the devotion of that noble 
and generous genius, William Morris 

During this same year (1885) a movement was set on 
foot m England to draw attention to the terrib/e sufferings 
of the Russian political prisoners, and it was decided at a 
meeting held in my house to form a society of the friends 
of Russia, which should seek to spread accurate and careful 
information about the present condition of Russia At that 
meeting were present Charles Bradlaugh ' Stepniak, and 
many others, E R Pease acting as honorary secretary It 
IS noteworthy that some of the most prominent Russian 
exiles — such as Kropotkin — take the view that the Tzar 
himself IS not allowed to know what occurs, and is very 
largely the victim of the bureaucracy that surrounds him 

Another matter, that increased as the months went 
on, was the attempt of the police authorities to stop Social- 
ist speaking in the open air Christians Freethinkers, 
Salvationists, agitators of all kinds were for the most part, 
left alone but there was a regular crusade against the 
Socialists Liberal and Tory journals alike condemned the 
way in which in Dod Street, in September, the Socialists' 
meetings were attacked Quiet persistence was shown by 
the promoters — members of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion — and they were well supported by other Socialists and 
by the Radical dubs. 1 volunteered to speak on October 
4th (my first Sunday in London after the summoning and 
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imprisoning of the speakers had commenced), but the 
attitude of the people was so determined on the preceding 
Sunday that all interference was withdrawn. 

Herbert Burrows stood for the School Board for the 
Tower Hamlets in the November of this year, and I find a 
paragraph in the Reformer in which I heartily wished him 
success, especially as the first candidate who had put for- 
ward a demand for industrial education. In this, as in so 
many practical proposals. Socialists have led the way. He 
polled 4,232 votes, despite the furious opposition of the 
clergy to him as a Freethinker, of the publicans to him as 
a teetotaler, of the maintainers of the present social system 
to him as a Socialist. And his fight did much to make 
possible my own success in 1888. 

With this autumn, too, began, in connection with the 
struggle for the right of meeting, the helping of the work- 
men to fair trial by providing of bail and legal defence. 
The first case that 1 bailed out was that of Lewis Lyons, 
sent to gaol for two months with hard labour by 
Mr. Saunders, of the Thames Police Court. Oh, the weary, 
sickening waiting in the court for " my prisoner,” the 
sordid vice, the revolting details of human depravity to 
which my unwilling eyes and ears were witnesses. I carried 
Lyons off in triumph, and the Middlesex magistrates quashed 
the conviction, the evidence being pronounced by them 
to be “ confusing, contradictory, and v/orthless.” Yet but 
for the chance of one of us stepping forward to offer bail 
and to provide the means for an appeal (I acted on 
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his wide knowledge, his courage, and his honesty so 

eminently fitted him to yield. . ... 

Our Corner now served as a valuable aid in Socialist 

propaganda, and its monthly " Socialist Notes " became 
a record of Socialist progress in all lands. We were busy 
during the spring in organising a conference for the 

discussion of “ The Present Commercial System, and the 

Better Utilisation of National Wealth for the Benefit o, the 
Community," and this was successfully held at South Pace 
Institute on June 9th, 10th, 1 1th, the three days being given 
respectively to the " Utilisation of Land,” the “ Utilisation o 
Capital,” and the “ Democratic Policy." On the 9th Mr. Bra 
laugh spoke on the utilisation of waste lands, arguing that in a 
thickly populated country no one had the right to keep cu 
tivable land uncultivated, and that where land was so p 
there should be compulsory expropriation, the state taking t e 
land and letting it out to cultivating tenants. 
other speakers were Edward Carpenter, Williarn 
Sidney Webb, John Robertson, William Saunders, W. o 
nisthorpe, Edward Aveling, Charlotte Wilson. Mrs. 

Miller, Hubert Bland, Dr. Pankhurst, and myself--nnen an^ 
women of many views, met to compare metho 
help on the cause of social regeneration. 

Bitter attacks were made on me for my Soda ist a 
cacy by some of the Radicals in the Freethought 
looking back 1 find myself condemned as a ^ 

sius in- petticoats,” and as possessing a “mind i e a ^ 
iua.” This same courteous critic remarked. 
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Mrs Bcvanl dcscnbcd 3S be ng. ! kc most v> omen, at the 
mercy of her last ma’c acquaintance for her views on eco- 
nomies." I was fco’ish enough to break a lance in self- 
defence vsith th s assai'ant, not having then learned that 
self-defence was a waste of time that m ghi bo belter 
employed m do ng work for others 1 certainly shou'd not 
now take the trouble to wntc such a paragraph as the 
following " The moment a man uses a woman s sex to 
discredit her arguments the thoughtful reader knows that 
he ts unable to answer the arguments themselves But 
really these si'ty sneers at woman s ab kty have lost their 
force, and arc best met with a laugh at the stupendous 
•male scU*conccit of the writer I may add that such 
shafts are specially potnlJcss against myself A woman who 
thought her way out of Christianity and Whiggism into 
Freclhought and Radicalism absolutely alone , who gave up 
every old friend, mate and female, rather than resign the 
be! efs she had struggled to m solitude . who again, in em- 
braang active Socialism has run counter to the views of 
her nearest * male friends . such a woman may very likely 
go wrong, but ( think sho may venture, without conceit, to 
at least claim independence of judgment 1 did not make the 
acquaintance of one of my present Socialist comrades, 
male or female, until 1 had cnabraccd Socialism " A foolish 
paragraph, as are all self-defences, and a mischievous one, 
as all retort breeds fresh strife But not yet had come the 
self-control that estimates the judgments of others at their 
true value, that recks not of praise and blame , not yet 
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had 1 learned that evil should not be met with evil, wrath- 
with wrath ; not yet were the words of the Buddha the law 
to which 1 strove to render obedience : “ Hatred ceases 
not by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases by love.” The 
year 1 886 was a terrible one for labour, everywhere reduc- 
tions of wages, everywhere increase of the numbers of the 
unemployed ; turning over the pages of Our Corner, I see 
“ Socialist Notes” filled, month after month, with a mono- 
tonous tale, “there is a reduction of wages at ” such and 
such a place ; so many “ men have been discharged at 

, owing to the slackness of trade.” Our hearts sank 

lower and lower as summer passed into autumn, and the 
coming winter threatened to add to starvation the bitter pains 
of cold. The agitation for the eight hours’ day increased in 
strength as the unemployed grew more numerous week by 
week. “We can't stand it,” a sturdy, quiet fellow had 
said to me during the preceding winter; “flesh and blood 
can’t stand it, and two months of this bitter cold, too. 
“We may as well starve idle as starve working,” had said, 
another, with a fierce laugh. And a spirit of sullen dis- 
content was spreading everywhere, discontent that was 
wholly justified by facts. But ah ! how patient they were 
for the most part, how sadly, pathetically patient, this 
crucified Christ, Humanity ; wrongs that would set my heart 
and my tongue afire would be accepted as a matter of 
course. O blind and mighty people, how my heart went 
out to you ; trampled on, abused, derided, asking so litti® 
and needing so much ; so pathetically grateful for the 
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pettiest services so loving and so loyal to those who- 
offered you but their poor services and helpless love 
Deeper and deeper into my innermost nature ate the 
growing desire to succour to suffer for to save 1 had 
long given up my social reputation I now gave up with 
ever-increasing surrender ease comfort time the passion 
of pity grew stronger and stronger fed by each new sacri 
fice and each sacrifice led me nearer and nearer to the 
threshold of that gateway beyond which stretched a path 
of renunciation I had never dreamed of which those might 
tread who were ready wholly to strip off self for Man s 
sake who for Love s sake would surrender Love s return 
from those they served and would go out into the darkness 
for themselves that they might with their own souls as fuel 
feed the Light of the World 

As the suffering deepened with the darkening months^ 
the meetings of the unemployed grew in number and 
the murmurs of discontent became louder The Social 
Democratic Federation carried on an outdoor agitation 
not without making blunders being composed of human 
beings but with abundant courage and self sacrifice The 
policy of breaking up Socialist meetings went on while 
other meetings were winked at and John Williams a 
fiery speaker but a man with a record of pathetic 
struggle and patient heroism was imprisoned for two 
months for speaking in the open air and so nearly 
starved in gaol that he came out with his health broken 
for life 
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1887 dawned, the year that was to close so stormily, 
and Socialists everywhere were busying themselves on be- 
half of the unemployed, urging vestries to provide remuner- 
ative work for those applying for relief, assailing the Local 
Government Board with practicable proposals for utilising 
the productive energies of the unemployed, circulating 
suggestions to municipalities and other local representative 
bodies, urging remedial measures. A four days ora 
debate with Mr. Foote, and a written debate v/ith 
Mr. Bradlaugh, occupied some of my energies, and helpe 
in the process of education to which public opinion vvas be 
ing subjected. Both these debates were largely circulated as 
pamphlets. A series of afternoon debates between represen- 
tative speakers was organised at South Place Institute, a 
Mr. Corrie Grant and myself had a lively discussion, 
affirming “ That the existence of classes who live upo 
unearned incomes is detrimental to the welfare of the com ^ 
munity, and ought to be put an end to by legis 
Another debate — in this very quarrelsome spring of 
— was a written one in the National Reformer betwee ^ 
Rev. G. F. Handel Rowe and myself on the propos' ^ 
"Is Atheism logically tenable, and is there a satisfa ^ V 
Atheistic System for the guidance of Human Con u^^^^ 
And so the months went on, and the menace of 
grew louder and louder, till in September I find 
writing : “ This one thing is clear — Society must 
the unemployed, or the unemployed will deal wit 
Stormier and stormier becomes the social outlook, an 
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at least arc not the v»orst cncnucs of Society vvho seek to 
find son^c way through the breakers by which the ship of 
the Commonwealth may pass into quiet waters 

Some amusement turned up m the shape of a Charing 
Cross Parliament m which we debated with much vigour 
the *' burn ng questions of the day We organised a 
compact Socia'ist party defeated a Liberal Government 
took the reins of office and after a Queen s Speech in 
which her Majesty addressed her loyal Commons with a 
plainness of speech never before (or since) heard from the 
throne — we brought in several Bi'Is of a decidedly heroic 
character G Bernard Shav/ as President of the Local 
Government Board and I as Home Secretary came in for 
a good deal of criticism m connection with various drastic 
measures An International Frccthought Congress held in 
London, entailed fairly heavy work and the science classes 
were ever with us Another wnltcn debate came with 
October, this lime on the Teachings of Christianity 
making the fifth of these set discussions held by me during 
the year This same month brought a change painful but 
just 1 resigned my much«-prircd position as co-editor of 
the National Reformer and the number for October 23rd 
bore Charles Bradlaugh s name alone The change did not 
affect my work on the paper, but I became merely a sub- 
ordinate, though remaining, of course joint proprietor 
The reason cannot be more accurately given than in the 
paragraph penned at the time For a considerable time 
past, and lately in increasing number complaints have 
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reached me from various quarters of the inconvenience and 
uncertainty that result from the divided editorial policy of 
this paper on the question of Socialism. Some months ago 
1 proposed to avoid this difficulty by resigning my share in 
the editorship ; but my colleague, with characteristic 
liberality, asked me to let the proposal stand over and see 
if matters would not adjust themselves. But the difficulty, 
instead of disappearing, has only become more pressing ; 
and we both feel that our readers have a right to demand 
that it be solved. 

“ When 1 became co-editor of this paper I was not a. 
Socialist ; and, although 1 regard Socialism as the necessary 
and logical outcome of the Radicalism which for so many 
years the National Reformer has taught, still, as in avowing, 
myself a Socialist I have taken a distinct step, the partial 
separation of my policy in labour questions from that of 
my colleague has been of my own making, and not of his, 
and it is, therefore, for me to go away. Over by far the 
greater part of our sphere of action we are still substantially 
agreed, and are likely to remain so. But since, as Socialism 
becomes more and more a question of practical politics, 
differences of theory tend to produce differences in con 
duct ; and since a political paper must have a single 
editorial programme in practical politics, it would obviously 
be most inconvenient for me to retain my position as co 
editor. 1 therefore resume my former position as con^ 
tributor only, thus clearing the National Reformer of a 
responsibility for the views I hold.” 
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To this Mr Bradlaugh added the following 
** I need hardly add to this how very deeply I regret 
the necessity for Mrs Besant s resignation of the joint 
editorship of this Journal and the real grief I feel in 
accepting this break in a position in which she has rendered 
such enormous service to the Freethought and Radical 
cause As a most valued contributor I trust the National 
Reformer may never lose the efficient aid of her brain and 
pen For thirteen years this paper has been richer for good 
by the measure of her never-ceasing and most useful work 
I agree with her that a Journal must have a distinct editorial 
policy , and I think this distinctness the more necessary when 
as m the present case every contributor has the greatest 
freedom of expression I recognise in the fullest degree 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in which the lines to which I add 
these words, have been penned by Mrs Besant 

" CHARLES BRADLAUGH 

It was a v^rcnch this breaking of a tie for which a 
heavy price bad been paid thirteen years before but it was 
just Any one who makes a change with which pain is 
connected is bound in honour and duty, to take that pain 
as much as possible on himself he must not put his 
sacrifice on others nor pay his own ransom with their com 
There must be honour kept in the life that reaches towards 
the Ideal, for broken faith to that is the only real infidelity 
And there was another reason for the change that I 
dared not name to him, for his quick loyalty would then 
have made him stubbornly determined against change I 
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saw the swift turning of public opinion, the gradual 
approach to him among Liberals who had hitherto held 
aloof, and 1 knew that they looked upon me as a clog and 
a burden, and that were 1 less prominently with him his way 
would be the easier to tread. So 1 slipped more and more 
into the background, no longer went with him to his 
meetings ; my use to him in public was over, for I had 
become hindrance instead of help. While he was outcast 
and hated 1 had the pride of standing at his side ; when all 
the fair-weather friends came buzzing round him I served 
him best by self-effacement, and 1 never loved him better 
than when 1 stood aside. But I continued all the literary 
work unaltered, and no change of opinions touched his 
kindness to me, although when, a little later, I joined the 
Theosophical Society, he lost his trust in my reasoning 
powers and judgment. 

In this same month of October the unemployed 
began walking in procession through the streets, and 
harshness on the part of the police led to some rioting. 
Sir Charles Warren thought it his duty to dragoon London 
meetings after the fashion of Continental prefects, with the 
inevitable result that an ill-feeling grew up between the 
people and the police. 

At last we formed a Socialist Defence Association, in 
order to help poor workmen brought up and sentenced on 
police evidence only, without any chance being given them 
of proper legal defence, and I organised a band of well-to 
do men and women, who promised to obey a telegraphic 
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summons n ght or doy and to boj) out any pnsoncr arrest- 
ed for exercising the ancient right of walking in procession 
and speaking To take one instance Mr Burleigh the 
wcH-known war correspondent and Mr Winks were 
arrested and run m with Mr J Knight a workman for 
seditious language I went down to the polico-stalicn to 
offer ba * for the latter Chief-Constable Howard accepted 
bail for Messrs Burleigh and Winks but refused it for 
Mr Knight The next day at the po! cc court the pre- 
posterous bail of £-100 was demanded for Mr Kmght and 
supplied by my faithful band and on the next hearing 
Mr Poland solicitor to the Treasury withdrew the charge 
against him for lack of evidence * 

Then came the dosing of Trafalgar Square and the 
unexpected and high-handed order that cost some men 
their lives many their liberty and hundreds the most seri- 
ous injuries The Metropolitan Radical Federation had called 
a meeting for November 1 3th to protest against the im- 
prisonment of Mr O Bricn and as Mr Matthews from his 
place m the House hod staled that there was no intention 
of interfering with bona hdo political meetings the Radical 
dubs did not expect police interference On November 
9th Sir Charles Warren had issued an order forbidding all 
meetings in the Square but the dubs trusted the promise 
of the Home Secretary On Saturday evening only, 
November 1 2th, when all arrangements were completed, 
did he issue a peremptory order, forbidding processions 
v/ithin a certain area With this trap suddenly sprung upoa 
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them the delegates from the clubs, the Fabian Society, the 
Social Democratic Federation, and the Socialist League, me 
on that same Saturday evening to see to arry detafe a 
had been possibly left unsettled. It was finally deeded to 
CO to the Square as arranged, and, if challenged by the 
Police to protest formally against the illegal interference 

to find their own way to the Square. . u f 
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been charged in a police-court before, sentenced to im- 
prisonment without chance of defence. But a gallant band 
rallied to their rescue. William T. Stead, most chivalrous 
of journalists, opened a Defence Fund, and money rained 
in ; my pledged bail came up by the dozen, and we got 
the men out on appeal. By sheer audacity I got into the 
police-court, addressed the magistrate, too astounded by 
my profound courtesy and calm assurance to remember 
that I had no right there, and then produced bail after 
bail of the most undeniable character and respectability, 
which no magistrate could refuse. Breathing-time gained, 
a barrister, Mr. W. M. Thompson, worked day after day 
with hearty devotion, and took up the legal defence. Fines 
we paid, and here Mrs. Marx Aveling did eager service. A 
pretty regiment 1 led out of Millbank Prison, after paying 
their fines ; bruised, clothes torn, hatless, we must have 
looked a disreputable lot. We stopped and bought hats, 
to throw an air of respectability over our cortege, and we 
kept together until I saw the men into train and omnibus, 
lest, with the bitter feelings now roused, conflict should 
again arise. We formed the Law and Liberty League 
to defend all unjustly assailed by the police, and thus 
rescued many a man from prison ; and we gave poor 
Linnell, killed in Trafalgar Square, a public funeral. 
Sir Charles Warren forbade the passing of the hearse 
through any of the main thoroughfares west of Waterloo 
Bridge, so the processions waited there for it. W. T. Stead, 

R. Cunninghame Graham, Herbert .Burrows, and myse 
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walked on one side the coffin William Morns, F Smith, 
R Dowling, and J Seddon on the other , the Rev Stewart 
D Headlam, the officiating clergyman, walked in front , 
fifty stewards carrying long wands guarded the coffin 
From Wellington Street to Bow Cemetery the road was one 
mass of human beings who uncovered reverently as the 
slain man went by at Aldgate the procession took three- 
quarters of an hour to pass one spot and thus we bore 
Linnell to hjs grave, symbol of a cruel wrong, the vast, 
orderly, silent crowd bareheaded making mute protest 
against the outrage wrought 

It is pleasant to put on record here Mr Bradlaugh s 
grave approval of the heavy work done in the police-courts, 
and the following paragraph shows how generously he 
could praise one not acting on his own lines ' As I have 
on most serious matters of principle recently differed very 
widely from my brave and loyal co-worker and as a differ- 
ence has been regrettably emphasised by her resignation 
of her editorial functions on this Journal, it is the more 
necessary that 1 should say how thoroughly I approve, and 
how grateful I am to her for her conduct in not only 
obtaining bail and providing legal assistance for the helpless 
unfortunates in the hands of the police but also for her 
daily personal attendance and wise conduct at the police- 
stations and police-courts, where she has done so much to 
abate harsh treatment on the one hand and rash folly on 
the other While I should not have marked out this as fitting 
woman s work, especially in the recent very inclement 
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weather, 1 desire to record my view that it has been brave- 
ly done, well done, and most usefully done, and I wish to 
mark this the more emphatically as my views and those of 
Mrs. Besant seem wider apart than I could have deemed 
possible on many of the points of principle underlying what 
is every day growing into a most serious struggle.” Ever 
did I find Charles Bradlaugh thus tolerant of difference of 
opinion, generously eager to approve what to him seemed 
right even in a policy he disapproved. 

The indignation grew and grew ; the police were 
silently boycotted, but the people were so persistent and 
so tactful that no excuse for violence was given, until the 
strain on the police force began to tell, and the Tory 
Government felt that London was being hopelessly alienated ; 
so at last Sir Charles Warren fell, and a wiser hand was put 
at the helm. 
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THROUGH STORM TO PEACE 

OUT of all this turmoil and stress rose a Brotherhood that 
had in it the promise of a fairer day Mr Stead and I had 
become close friends — he Christian, I Atheist, burning with 
one common love for man, one common hatred against 
oppression And so in Our Corner for February, 1 888, 
1 wrote 

“ Lately there has been dawning on the minds of men 
far apart in questions of theology, the idea of founding a 
new Brotherhood, in which service of Man should take the 
place erstwhile given to service of God — a brotherhood 
in which work should be worship and love should be bap- 
tism, in which none should be regarded as alien who was 
willing to work for human good One day as I was walking 
towards Millbank Gaol with the Rev S D Headlam, on the 
way to liberate a prisoner, I said to him ‘ Mr Headlam, 
we ought to have a new Church, which should include all 
who have the common ground of faith in and love for 
man ’ And a little later I found that my friend Mr W T 
Stead, editor of the Pall Mali Gazette, had long been 
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brooding over a similar thought, and wondering whether 
men ' might not be persuaded to be as earnest about 
making this world happy as they are over saving their souls.’ 
The teaching of social duty, the upholding of social right- 
eousness, the building up of a true commonwealth — such 
would be among the aims of the Church of the future. Is the 
hope too fair for realisation ? Is the winning of such beatific 
vision yet once more the dream of the enthusiast ? But 
surely the one fact that persons so deeply differing in 
theological creeds as those who have been toiling for the 
last three months to aid and relieve the oppressed, can 
work in absolute harmony side by side for the one end — 
surely this proves that there is a bond which is stronger 
than our antagonisms, a unity which is deeper than the 
speculative theories which divide.” 

How unconsciously I was marching towards the Theo- 
sophy which was to become the glory of my life, groping 
blindly in the darkness for that very brotherhood, definitely 
formulated on these very lines by those Elder Brothers of 
our race, at whose feet 1 was so soon to throw myself. 
How deeply this longing for something loftier than 1 had 
yet found had wrought itself into my life, how strong the 
conviction was growing that there was something to be 
sought to which the service of man was the road, may be 
seen in the following passage from the same article ; 

“ It has been thought that in these days of factories 
and of tramways, of shoddy, and of adulteration, that 
all life must tread with even rhythm of measured footsteps. 
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and mat ihc g’ory of the tdea! could no longer glow 
oyer the grcyncJS of a modern homon Bui ngns oro 
net 3-v»anling ihal iho breath of ino older heroism is 
beginning ;o sUr men s breasts, and that the passion for 
justice and for fbcriy sshich ihri fed through the vc ns of 
the Nsorld $ greatest in the past, and v.cSi .0 our pulses to 
responsive Inrch. has not >cl died svholly out of ihe hcorU 
of men Sti 1 the quest of the Holy Grail exercises its 
oeath’ess fasanauon. but the seekers no longer raise eyes 
to heaven nor search over land and sea, for they know 
that It waits them m the suffering at their doors, that the 
consecration of the ho'icst is on the agonising masses of 
the poor and the despairing, the cup is crimson with iho 
blood of tl^c 

• Pcop'e the gicy-grown spccch’css Christ 
If there bo a faith that can remove the mountains of 
ignorance and evil, it ts surely that faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Right, m the final enthronement of Justice, which 
alone makes life worth the living, ond which gems the 
blackest cloud of depression with the rainbow*colourcd arch 
of an immortal hope ' 

As a stop towards bringing about some such union of 
those ready to work for men. Mr Stead and 1 projected 
the Link, a halfpenny weekly, the spirit of which was des- 
cribed in its motto, taken from Victor Hugo " The people 
are silence I will be the advocate of the silence I will 
spook for the dumb I will speok of the small to the great 
and of the feeble to the strong. . I will speak for all 
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the despairing silent ones. 1 will interpret this stannmer- 
ing ; I will interpret the grumblings, the murmurs, the tu- 
mults of crowds, the complaints ill-pronounced, and all these 
cries of beasts that, through ignorance and through suffer- 
ing, man is forced to utter ... I will be the Word of the 
People. 1 will be the bleeding mouth whence the gag is 
snatched out. 1 will say everything.” It announced its 
object to be the “ building up ” of a " New Church, dedi- 
cated to the service of man,” and “ what we want to do 
is to establish in every village and in every street some man 
or woman who will sacrifice time and labour as systematical- 
ly and as cheerfully in the temporal service of man as others 
do in what they believe to be the service of God.” Week 
after week we issued our little paper, and it became a real 
light in the darkness. There the petty injustices inflicted 
on the poor found voice ; there the starvation wages paid 
to women found exposure ; there sweating was brought to 
public notice. A finisher of boots paid 2s. 6d. per dozen 
pairs and “ find your own polish and thread ” ; women 
working for lOi hours per day, making shirts — "fancy 
best ” — at from 10d. to 3s. per dozen, finding their own 
cotton and needles, paying for gas, towel, and tea (com- 
pulsory), earning from 4s. to 10s. per week for the most 
part ; a mantle finisher 2s. 2d. a week, out of which 6d. 
for materials ; " respectable hard-working woman ” tried 
for attempted suicide, " driven to rid herself of life from 
want.” Another part of our work was defending people from 
unjust landlords, exposing workhouse scandals, enforcing 
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ihc Emp’o>cfi’ LubiUy Act, Cbo/Jcs Brodbugh's Truck Act, 
form ng ” Vigilance Circles v»hoio members kepi watch 
in thc.r own district over eases of cruelty to children, extor- 
ton insanitary workihopi, sweating, etc, reporting each 
ease to me Into this work came Herbert Burrows who had 
joned hands with me over the Trafalgar Square defence, 
and who wrote some noble articles m the Ltnk A man 
loving the people witn passonoto devotion, haimg oppres- 
sion and injustice with equal pass.cn. working himself with 
remorseless energy breaking his heart over wrongs ho 
could not remedy His whole character once came out in 
a sentence when ho was lying delirious and thought himself 
dying •* Tell the people how I have loved them always 
In our crusade for the poor we worked for the dockers 
•* To-morrow morning, in London alone 20.000 to 25 000 
adult men. ' wrote Sidney Webb, •'will fight like savages 
for permission to labour in the docks for >ld an hour, and 
onc-lhird of them will fight m vain, and be turned svorkicss 
away " V/c worked for children s dinners " If wo insist 
on these children being educated, is it not necessary that 
they shall be fed ? If not. wo waste on them knowledge 
they cannot assimilate, and torture many of them to death. 
Poor waifs of humanity, we drive them into the school and 
bid them learn , and the pitiful, wistful eyes question us 
why we inflict this strange new suffering, and bring into 
their dim lives this new pang ' Why not leave us alone ? ’ 
ask the pathetically patient little faces Why not. indeed, 
since for these child martyrs of the slums. Society has only 
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formulas, not food,” We cried out against “ cheap goods,” 
that meant “sweated and therefore stolen goods.” “The 
ethics of buying should surely be simply enough. We 
want a particular thing, and we do not desire to obtain it 
either by begging or by robbery ; but if in becoming 
possessed of it, we neither beg it nor steal, we must give 
for it something equivalent in exchange ; so much of our 
neighbour’s labour has been put into the thing we desire ; 
if we will not yield him fair equivalent for that labour, yet 
take his article, we defraud him, and if we are not willing 
to give that fair equivalent we have no right to become 
the owners of his product.” 

This branch of our work led to a big fight — a fight 
most happy in its results. At a meeting of the Fabian 
Society, Miss Clementina Black gave a capital lecture on 
Female Labour, and urged the formation of a Consumers 
League, pledged only to buy from shops certificated 
“ clean ” from unfair wage. H. H. Champion, in the dis- 
cussion that followed, drew attention to the wages paid by 
Bryant & May (Limited), while paying an enormous divid- 
end to their shareholders, so that the value of the original 
£5 shares was quoted at £18 7s. 6d. Herbert Burrows and 
I interviewed some of the girls, got lists of wages, of fines, 
etc. “ A typical case is that of a girl of sixteen, a piece- 
worker ; she earns 4s. a week, and lives with a sister, 
employed by the same firm, who ‘ earns good money, as 
much as 8s. or 9s. a week.’ Out of the earnings 2s. a 
week is paid for the rent of one room. The child lives 
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only on bread and butter and tea. ahke for breakfast and 
dmner. but related with dancing eyes that once a month 
she went to a meal where ' you get coffee and bread 
and butter, and jam and marmalade, and lots of it’ ** 
We published the facts under the title of ' White Sla- 
very in London.’ and called for a boycott of Bryant & 
May s matches “ It is time some one came and helped 
us,' said two pale-faced girls to me . and I asked 
•• Who Will help ? Plenty of people wish well to any good 
cause , but very few care to exert themselves to help it, 
and still fewer will risk anything in its support ' Some one 
ought to do it, but why should I ? ’ is the ever re-echoed 
phrase of weak-kneed amiability ‘ Some one ought to do 
it, so why not I is the cry of some earnest servant of 
man, eagerly forward springing to face some perilous duty 
Between those two sentences lie whole centuries of moral 
evolution 

I was promptly threatened with an action for libel, but 
nothing came of it , it was easier to strike at the girls, and 
a few days later Fleet Street was enlivened by the irrup- 
tion of a crowd of match-girls, demanding Annie Besant 
i couldn't speechify to match-girls in Fleet Street, so asked 
that a deputation should come and explain what they wanted 
Up came three women and told their story they had been 
asked to sign a paper certifying that they were well treated 
and contented, and that my statements were untrue , they 
refused “ You had spoke up for us,' explained one, 
“ and we weren't going back on you A girl, pitched on 
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as their leader, was threatened with dismissal ; she stood 
firm ; next day she was discharged for some trifle, and 
they all threw down their work, some 1 ,400 of them, and 
then a crowd of them started off to me to ask what to do 
next. If we ever worked in our lives, Herbert Burrows and 
I worked for the next fortnight. And a pretty hubbub we 
created ; we asked for money, and it came pouring in ; 
we registered the girls to receive strike pay, wrote articles, 
roused the clubs, held public meetings, got Mr. Bradlaugh 
to ask questions in Parliament, stirred up constituencies in 
which shareholders were members, till the whole country 
rang with the struggle. Mr. Frederick Charrington lent 
us a hall for registration, Mr. Sidney Webb and others 
moved the National Liberal Club to action ; we led 
a procession of the girls to the House of Commons, 
and interviewed, with a deputation of them. Members 
of Parliament who cross-questioned them. The girls be- 
haved splendidly, stuck together, kept brave and bright all 
through. Mr. Hobart of the Social Democratic Federation, 
Messrs. Shaw, Bland, and Oliver, and Headlam of the 
Fabian Society, Miss Clementina Black, and many another 
helped in the heavy work. The London Trades Council 
finally consented to act as arbitrators and a satisfactory set- 
tlement was arrived at ; the girls went in to work, fines 
and deductions were abolished, better wages paid ; the 
Matchmakers’ Union was established, still the strongest 
woman’s Trades Union in England, and for years 1 acted as 
secretary, till, under press of other duties, I resigned, and 
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my work was given by the girls to Mrs Thornton Smith ; 
Herbert Burrows became, and still is, the treasurer For a 
time there was friction between the Company and the 
Union, but it gradually disappeared under the influence of 
common sense on both sides, and we have found the 
manager ready to consider any just grievance and to en- 
deavour to remove it, while the Company have been liberal 
supporters of the Working Women s Club at Bow. found- 
ed by H P Blavatsky. 

The worst suffering of all was among the box-makers, 
thrown out of work by the strike, and they were hard to 
reach Twopence-farthing per gross of boxes, and buy 
your own string and paste, is not wealth, but when the 
work went more rapid starvation came Oh. those trudges 
through the lanes and alleys round Bethnal Green Junction 
late at night, when our day’s work was over , children lying 
about on shavings, rags, anything , famine looking out of 
baby faces, out of women's eyes, out of the tremulous 
hands of men Heart grew sick and eyes dim, and ever 
louder sounded the question, “ Where is the cure for 
sorrow, what the way of rescue for the world ? ' 

In August I asked for a *' match-girls’ drawing-room ” 
“It will want a piano, tables for papers, for games, for light 
literature , so that it may offer a bright, homelike refuge 
to these girls, who now have no real homes, no playground 
save the streets It is not proposed to build an ' institu- 
tion with stern and rigid discipline and enforcement of 
prim behaviour, but to open a home, filled with the genial 
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atmosphere of cordial comradeship, and self-respecting free- 
dom — the atmosphere so familiar to all who have grown up 
in the blessed shelter of a happy home, so strange, alas ! to 
too many of our East London girls.” In the same month of 
August, two years later, H. P. Blavatsky opened such a 
home. 

Then came a cry for help from South London, from 
tin-box makers, illegally fined, and in many cases grievously 
mutilated by the non-fencing of machinery ; then aid to shop 
assistants, also illegally fined ; legal defences by the score 
still continued ; a vigorous agitation for a free meal for 
children, and for fair wages to be paid by all public bodies ; 
work for the dockers and exposure of their wrongs ; a 
visit to the Cradley Heath chain-makers, speeches to them, 
writing for them ; a contest for the School Board for the 
Tower Hamlets division, and triumphant return at the head 
of the poll. Such were some of the ways in which the 
autumn days were spent, to say nothing of scores of 
lectures — Secularist, Labour, Socialist — and scores of articles 
written for the winning of daily bread. When the School 
Board work was added I felt that I had as much work as 
one woman’s strength could do. 

Thus was ushered in 1 889, the to me never-to-be- 
forgotten year in which I found my way “ Home,” and 
had the priceless good fortune of meeting, and of becom- 
ing the pupil of, H. P. Blavatsky. Ever more and more 
had been growing on me the feeling that something more 
than I had was needed for the cure of social ills. The 
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Soaclist position suf^ccd on the economic Side, but where 
to gain the inspiration, the motive, which should lead to the 
realisation of the Brotherhood of Man ? Our efforts to 
really organise bonds of unselfish workers had failed Much 
indeed had been done, but there was not a real moyc« 
ment of self’Sacrjficing dcvolton. in which men worked for 
Love’s sake only, and asked but to give, not to take 
Where was the malcnal for the nobler Social Order, where 
the hewn stones for the building of the Temple of Man ? 
A great despair would oppress me as I sought for such a 
movement and found it not 

Not only so . but since 1886 there had been slowly 
growing up a conviction that my philosophy was not 
suffiacnt , that life and mind were ether than, more than, 

1 had drc3mc6 Psychology was advancing with rapid 
strides , hypnotic experiments were revealing unlooked-for 
complexities in human consciousness, strange riddles of 
multiplex personalities, and, most startling of all, vivid 
intensities of mental action when the brain, that should be 
the generator of thought, v/as reduced to a comatose 
state Fact after fact came hurtling in upon me, demand- 
ing explanation I was incompetent to give 1 studied the 
obscurer sides of consciousness, dreams, hallucinations, 
illusions, insanity Into the darkness shot a ray of light — 
A P Sinnclt s *' Occult World, ’ with its wonderfully sug- 
gestive letters expounding not the supernatural but a 
nature under (aw, wider than I had dared to conceive I 
added Spiritualism to my studies, experimenting privately. 
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finding the phenonnena indubitable, but the spiritualistic 
explanation of them incredible. The phenomena of clair- 
voyance, clairaudience, thought-reading, were found to be 
real. Under all the rush of the outer life, already sketched, 
these questions were working in my mind, their answers 
were being diligently sought. I read a variety of books, 
but could find little in them that satisfied me. I experi- 
mented in various ways suggested in them, and got some 
(to me) curious results. I finally convinced myself that 
there was some hidden thing, some hidden power, and 
resolved to seek until I found, and by the early spring of 
1889 I had grown desperately determined to find at all 
hazards what I sought. At last, sitting alone in deep 
thought as I had become accustomed to do after the sun 
had set, filled with an intense but nearly hopeless longing 
to solve the riddle of life and mind, I heard a Voice that 
was later to become to me the holiest sound on earth, 
bidding me take courage for the light was near. A 
fortnight passed, and then Mr. Stead gave into my hands 
two large volumes. “ Can you review these ? My young 
men all fight shy of them, but you are quite mad enough 
on these subjects to make something of them.” I took 
the books; they were the two volumes of “ The Secret 
Doctrine,” written by H. P. Blavatsky. 

Home I carried my burden, and sat me down to 
read. As I turned over page after page the interest 
became absorbing ; but how familiar it seemed ; how my 
mind leapt forward to presage the conclusions, how natural 
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countries, easy brilliant talk, her eyes veiled, her exquisitely 
moulded fingers rolling cigarettes incessantly. Nothing 
special to record, no word of Occultism, nothing mysteri- 
ous, a woman of the world chatting with her evening 
visitors. We rose to go, and for a moment the veil lifted, 
and two brilliant, piercing eyes met mine, and vWth a 
yearning throb in the voice : " Oh, my dear Mrs. Besant, 
if you would only come among us!" I felt a well-nigh 
uncontrollable desire to bend down and kiss her, under the 
compulsion of that yearning voice, those compelling eyes, 
but with a flash of the old unbending pride and an inward 
jeer at my own folly, 1 said a commonplace polite good- 
bye, and turned away v;ith some inanely courteous and 
evasive remark. “ Child,” she said to me long afterwards, 
“ your pride is terrible ; you are as proud as Lucifer him- 
self." But truly I think 1 never showed it to her again 
after that first evening, though it sprang up wrathfully in 
her defence many and many a time, until I learned the 
pettiness and the worthlessness of all criticism, and knew 
that the blind were objects of compassion not of scorn. 

Once again 1 went, and asked about the Theosophical 
Society, wishful to join, but fighting against it. For I 
saw, distinct and clear — with painful distinctness, indeed 
— what that joining would mean. I had largely conquered 
public prejudice against me by my work on the London 
School Board, and 'a smoother road stretched before me, 
whereon effort to help should be praised not blamed. 
Was I to plunge into a new vortex of strife, and make 
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mviclf a maik for ndicu'e— v.otso than hatred— and light 
again the %%eary light for an unpopular truth ? Muit I turn 
anainst Matcria'itm. and face the shame of pub' cl/ confess- 
mg that 1 had been tsrong. misled by intellect to ignore the 
Soul? Must 1 leace the army that had battled lor me so 
bravely the friends who through a'l brutality of social 
ostraosm had held me dear and true ? And he. the strongest 
and truest friend of all whose confidence I had shaken by 
my Sooalism-must he suffer tho pang of seeing h.s 
co-worker, his co-lighter. of whom ho had been so proud, 
to whom he had been so generous, go over to tho 
opposing hosts and leave tho ranks of Materialism? 
What wou'd be the look m Charles Bradlaugh’s eyes when 
I told him that 1 had become a Theosophist ’ Tho struggle 
was sharp and keen, but with none of the anguish of old 
days in it. for the soldier hod now fought many lights and 
was hardened by many wounds And so it came to pass 
that 1 wont again to Lansdowno Road to ask about the 
Theosophical Society H P Blavatsky looked at me pierc- 
ingly for a moment " Havo you read tho report about me 
of the Society for Psychical Research? ’ No . I never 
heard of it. so far as I know " " Go and read it. and it. 

after reading it. you come back-well ' And nothing 
more would she say on the subject but branched off to 
her experiences in many lands 

1 borrowed a copy of the Report, read and re-read it. 
Quickly 1 sow how slender was tho foundation on which tho 
imposing structure was built The continual assumptions on 
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which conclusions were based ; the incredible character of 
the allegations ; and — most damning fact of ail — the foul 
source from which the evidence was derived. Everything 
turned on the veracity of the Coulombs, and they were 
self-stamped as partners in the alleged frauds. Could 1 put 
such against the frank, fearless nature that ! had caught a 
glimpse of, against the proud fiery truthfulness that shone 
at me from the clear, blue eyes, honest and fearless as 
those of a noble child ? Was the writer of “ The Secret 
Doctrine ” this miserable impostor, this accomplice of 
tricksters, this foul and loathsome deceiver, this conjuror 
with trap-doors and sliding panels ? I laughed aloud at the 
absurdity and flung the Report' aside with the righteous 
scorn of an honest nature that knew its own kin when it 
met them, and shrank from the foulness and baseness of a 
lie. The next day saw me at the Theosophical Publish- 
ing Company’s office at 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, where 
Countess Wachtmeister — one of the lealest of H. P. B.’s 
friends — was at work, and 1 signed an application to be 
admitted as fellow of the Theosophical Society. 

On receiving my diploma 1 betook myself to Lans- 
downe Road, where I found H. P. B. alone. I went over 
to her, bent down and kissed her, but said no word. 
“You have joined the Society?" “Yes.” “ You have 
read the report ? " “ Yes." “ Well ? " 1 knelt down be- 
fore her and clasped her hands in mine, looking straight 
into her eyes. “ My answer is. will you accept me as your 
pupil, and give me the honour of proclaiming you my 
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teacher in the face of the world ? '* Her stern, set face 
softened, the unv^onted gleam of tears sprang to her eyes, 
then with a djgn»ty mere than regal, she placed her har^d 
upon my head “ You ore o nob’c viiomon Ha/ Master 
b’ess you 

From that day, the tOlh of May. 1889, until now — 
iv^o years three and half months after she left her body, 
cn May 8. 1891 — my faith m her has never wavered, 
my trust m her has never been shaken 1 gave her my 
faith on an imperious intuiuon 1 proved her true day 
after day in closest intimacy living by her sido , and I 
speak of her with the reverence due from a pupil to o 
teacher who never failed her, with the passionate grati* 
tude which, in our School, is the natural meed of the 
one who opens the gateway and points out the path 
•• Folly I fonabcism ! ' scolfs the Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century Be it so 1 have seen, and I can wait 

I have been told that I plunged headlong into Theo- 
sophy and let my enthusiasm carry mo away I think the 
charge is true, in so far as the decision was sv/iftly taken . 
but It had been long led up to. and realised the dreams 
of childhood on the higher planes of intellectual woman- 
hood And let me here say that more than all I hoped 
for in that first plunge has been realised, and a certainty 
of knowledge has been gamed on doctrines seen as true 
as that swift flash of illumination 1 know, by personal 
e;<periment, that the Soul ousts, and that my Soul, not 
my body, is myself , that it can leave the body at will , 
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that it can, disembodied, reach and learn from living 
human teachers, and bring back and impress on the phy- 
sical brain that which it has learned ; that this process of 
transferring consciousness from one range of being, as it 
were, to another, is a very slow process, during which the 
body and brain are gradually correlated with the subtler 
form which is essentially that of the Soul, and that my 
own experience of it, still so imperfect, so fragmentary, 
v/hen compared with the experience of the highly trained, 
is like the first struggles of a child learning to speak com- 
pared with the perfect oratory of the practised speaker ; 
that consciousness, so far from being dependent on the 
brain, is more active v;hen freed from the gross forms of 
matter than when encased within them ; that the great 
Sages spoken of by H. P. Blavatsky exist ; that they wield 
powers and possess knowledge before which our control 
of Nature and knowledge of her ways is but as child’s 
play. All this, and much more, have I learned, and 1 am 

but a pupil of low grade, as it were in the infant class 
of the Occult School ; so the first plunge has been suc- 
cessful, and the intuition has been justified. This same 
path of knowledge that I am treading is open to all others^ 
who will pay the toll demanded at the gateway — and that 
toll is willingness to renounce everything for the sake of 
spiritual truth, and willingness to give all the truth that is won- 
to the service of man, keeping back no shred for self. 

On June 23rd, in a review of " The Secret Doctrine 
in the National Reformer, the following passages occur,. 
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and show how sv»ifi'y some o^ the main points of the 
leaching hod been grasped (There is a blunder in the 
statement that of the seven modifications of Matter Science 
knows only four, and till lately knew only three . these 
four arc sub^stalcs only. iub*divisicns of the lowest plane ) 
After saying that the nmclccnth-ccntury Englishman 
would be but too likely to be repelled if he only skimmed 
the book. 1 went on . " VMh telescope and Vriih micros- 
cope. with scalpel and with battery. Western Science inter- 
rogates nature, adding fact to fact, storing experience 
after cxpcncrce. but coming ever to gulfs unfathomable 
by its plummets, to heights unscalable by its ladders Wide 
and masterful in its answers to the * How? *. the * Why ? ' 
ever eludes It. and causes remain enwrapped in gloom. 
Eastern Soence uses os its scientific instrument the pene- 
trating faculties of the mind alone, and regarding the 
material plane as Maya- illusion- seeks m the mental and 
spiritual planes of being the causes of the material effects. 
There, too. is the only reality . there the true existence of 
which the visible universe is but the shadow 

•* It IS clear that from such investigations some further 
mental equipment is necessary than that normally afforded 
by the human body And here comes the parting of the 
ways between East and West. For the study of the 
material universe, our five senses, aided by the instruments 
invented by Science, may suffice For all we can hear and 
see. taste and handle, those accustomed servitors, though 
often blundering, arc the best available guides to 
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knowledge. But it lies in the nature of the case that they 
are useless when the investigation is to be into modes of 
existence which cannot impress themselves on our nerve- 
ends. For instance, what we know as colour is the vibration 
frequency of etheric waves striking on the retina of the 
eye, between certain definite limits — 759 trillions of blows 
from the maximum, 436 trillions from the minimum — these 
waves give rise in us to the sensation which the brain 
translates into colour. (Why the 436 trillion blows at one 
end of a nerve become %Red ’ at the other end we do not 
know ; we chronicle the fact but cannot explain it.) But 
our capacity to respond to the vibration cannot limit the 
vibrational capacity of the ether ; to us the higher and 
lower rates of vibration do not exist, but if our sense of 
vision were more sensitive we should see where now we 
are blind. Following this line of thought we realise that 
matter may exist in forms unknown to us, in modifications 
to which our senses are unable to respond. Now steps in 
the Eastern Sage and says : ‘ That which you say may be, 
is ; we have developed and cultivated senses as much 
superior to yours as your eye is superior to that of the 
jelly-fish ; we have evolved mental and spiritual faculties 
which enable us to investigate on the higher planes of being 
with as much certainty as you are investigating on the 
physical plane ; there is nothing supernatural in the business, 
any more than your knowledge is supernatural, though 
much above that accessible to the fish ; we do not speculate 
on these higher forms of existence ; we know them by 
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personal study, just as you know the fauna and flora of 
your Vrforld The powers we possess are not supernatural, 
they are latent in every human being, and will be evolved 
as the race progresses All that we have done is to 
evolve them more rapidly than our neighbours, by a 
procedure as open to you as it was to us Matter is 
everywhere, but it exists in seven modifications of which 
you only know four, and until lately only knew three . in 
those higher forms reside the causes of which you see the 
effects in the lower, and to know these causes you must 
develop the capacity to take cognisance of the higher 
planes ' 

Then followed a brief outline of the cycle of evolu- 
tion, and I went on " What part does man play in this 
vast drama of a universe ^ Needless to say, he is not the 
only living form in a Cosmos, which for the most part is 
uninhabitable by him As Science has shown living forms 
everywhere on the material plane, races in each drop of 
water, life throbbing in every leaf and blade, so the ‘ Secret 
Doctrine ' points to living forms on higher planes of 
existence, each suited to its environment, till al! space 
thrills with life, and nowhere is there death, but only 
change Amid these myriads are some evolving towards 
humanity, some evolving away from humanity as we know 
it, divesting themselves of its grosser parts For man is 
regarded as a sevenfold being, four of these parts 
belonging to the animal body, and perishing at, or soon 
after, death , while three form his higher self, hts true 
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individuality, and these persist and are immortal. These 
form the Ego, and it is this which passes through many 
incarnations, learning life’s lesson as it goes, working out its- 
own redemption within the limits of an inexorable law,, 
sowing seeds of which it ever reaps the harvest, building its- 
own fate with tireless fingers, and finding nowhere in the 
measureless time and space around it any that can lift for it 
one weight it has created, one burden it has gathered, 
unravel for it one tangle it has twisted, close for it one gulf 
it has digged.” 

Then after noting the approaches of Western Science 
to Eastern, came the final words : “ It is of curious interest 
to note how some of the latest theories seem to catch 
glimpses of the Occult Doctrines, as though Science were 
standing on the very threshold of knowledge which shall 
make all her past seem small. Already her hand is tremb- 
ling towards the grasp of forces beside which all those now 
at her command are insignificant. How soon will her grip 
fasten on them ? Let us hope not until social order has 
been transformed, lest they should only give more to those 
who have, and leave the wretched still wretcheder by force 
of contrast. Knowledge used by selfishness widens the gulf 
that divides man from man and race from race, and we 
may well shrink from the idea of new powers in Nature 
being yoked to the car of Greed. Hence the wisdom of 
those ‘ Masters,’ in whose name Madame Blavatsky speaks, 
has ever denied the knowledge which is power until Love s 
lesson has been learned, and has given only into the hands 
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of the selfless the control of those natural forces which, 
misused, would wreck society 

This review, and the public announcement, demanded 
by honesty, that I had joined the Theosophical Society, 
naturally raised somewhat of a storm of criticism, and the 
Wationaf Reformer of June 30lh contained the following 
The review of Madame Blavatsky s book in the last 
National Reformer, and an announcement in the Star, have 
brought me several letters on the subject of Theosophy I 
am asked for an explanation as to what Theosophy is, and 
as to my own opinion on Theosophy — the word * thcosoph 
IS old, and was used among the Nco*pljtontsts From 
the dictionary its new meaning appears to bo, * one who 
claims to have knowledge of God, or of the laws of 
nature, by means of interna! illumination An Atheist 
certainly cannot bo a Thcosophist A Deist might bo 
a Thcosophist A Monist cannot be a Thcosophist Theo- 
sophy must at least involve Dualism Modern Theosophy, 
according to Madame Blavatsky as sot out m last week's 
issue, asserts much that I do not believe and alleges 
some things that, to me, are certainly not true I hove 
not had the opportunity of reading Madame Blavatsky s 
two volumes, but 1 have read during the past ten years 
many publications from the pen of herself, Colonel Olcott, 
and of other Thcosophists They appear to me to have 
sought to rehabilitate a kind of Spiritualism m Eastern 
phraseology I think many of their allegations utterly 
erroneous, and their reasonings wholly unsound 1 very 
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deeply regret indeed that my colleague and co-worker 
has, with somewhat of suddenness, and without any inter- 
change of ideas with myself, adopted as facts matters 
which seem to me to be as unreal as it is possible for any 
fiction to be. My regret is greater as I know Mrs. Besant s 
devotion to any course she believes to be true. I know 
that she will always be earnest in the advocacy of any 
views she undertakes to defend, and 1 look to possible 
developments of her Theosophic views with the very gravest 
misgiving. The editorial policy of this paper is unchanged, 
and is directly antagonistic to all forms of Theosophy. I 
would have preferred on this subject to have held my 
peace, for the public disagreeing with Mrs. Besant on her 
adoption of Socialism has caused pain to both ; but on 
reading her article and taking the public announcement 
made of her having joined the Theosophical organisation, 

1 owe it to those who look to me for guidance to say this 
with clearness. 

“ CHARLES BRADLAUGH.” 

“It is not possible for me here to state fully my 
reasons for joining the Theosophical Society, the three 
objects of which are : To found a Universal Brotherhood 
without distinction of race or creed ; to forward the study 
of Aryan literature and philosophy ; to investigate unex 
plained laws of nature and the physical powers latent in 
man. On matters of religious opinion the members are 
absolutely free. The founders of the society deny a per 
5 onal God, and a somewhat subtle form of Pantheism is 
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taught as the Thcosophic view of the universe though even 
this IS not forced on members of the society I have no 
desire to hide the fact that this form of Pantheism appears 
to me to promise solution of some problems, especially 
problems in psychology, which Atheism leaves untouched. 

-ANNIE BESANT’ 

Theosophy, as its students well know, so far from 
involving Dualism, ts based on the One, which becomes 
Two on manifestation. |ust as Atheism posits one existence, 
only cognisable in the duality force and matter, and as 
philosophic — though not popular — Theism teaches one 
Deity whereof arc spirit and matter Mr Bradlaugh s 
temperate disapproval was not copied in its temperance 
by some other Freclhought leaders, and Mr Foote espe- 
cially distinguished himself by the bitterness of his attacks 
(n the midst of the whirl I was called away to Pans to 
attend, with Herbert Burrows, the great Labour Congress 
held there from July JSth to July 20th. and spent a day 
or two at Fontainebleau with H P Blavotsky, who hod 
gone abroad for a few weeks' rest There I found her 
translating the wonderful fragments from •* The Book of 
the Golden Precepts,' now so widely known under the 
name of '* The Voice of the Silence ” She wrote it 
swiftly. Without any material copy before her, and m the 
evening made me read it aloud to see if the - English was 
decent ” Herbert Burrows was there, and Mrs. Candler, 
a staunch American Theosophist. and v/e sat round H P B 
while I read The translation was m perfect and beautiful 
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English, flowing and musical ; only a word or two could we 
find to alter, and she looked at us like a started child, 
wondering at our praises — praises that any one with the 
literary sense would endorse if they read that exquisite 
prose poem. 

A little earlier in the same day I had asked her as to 
the agencies at wo.''k in producing the taps so constantly 
heard at Spiritualistic Seances. “ You don’t use spirits to 
produce taps,” she said ; “ see here.” She put her hand 
over my head, not touching it, and I heard and felt slight 
taps on the bone of my skull, each sending a little electric 
thrill down the spine. She then carefully explained how 
such taps were producible at any point desired by the 
operator, and how interplay of the currents to which they 
were due might be caused otherwise than by conscious 
human volition. It was in this fashion that she would illus- 
trate her verbal teachings, proving by experiment the state- 
ments made as to the existence of subtle forces control- 
lable by the trained mind. The phenomena all belonged 
to the scientific side of her teaching, and she never com- 
mitted the folly of claiming authority for her philosophic 
doctrines on the ground that she was a wonder-worker. 
And constantly she would remind us that there was no such 
thing as “ miracle ” ; that all the phenomena she had 
produced were worked by virtue of a knowledge of nature 
deeper than that of average people, and by the force of 
a well-trained mind and will ; some of them were what she 
would describe as “ psychological tricks,” the creation of 
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images by force of imagination, and m pressing them on 
others as 3 '• collective hallucination ’* . others, such as the 
moving of solid articles, either by on astral hand projected 
to draw them towards her. or by using an Elemental . 
others by reading in the Astral light, and so on But the 
proof of the reality of her mission from those whom she 
spoke of as Masters lay not in these comparatively trivia! 
physical and mental phenomena, but in the splendour of 
her heroic endurance, the depth of her knowledge, the 
selflessness of her character, the lofty spirituality of her 
teaching, the untiring passion of her devotion, the incessant 
ardour of her work for the enlightening of men It was 
these, and not her phenomena, that won for her our faith 
and confidence— wo who lived beside her, knowing her 
daily life — and we gratefully accepted her teaching not 
because she claimed any authority, but because it woke in 
us powers, the possibility of which in ourselves we had not 
dreamed of. energies of the Soul that demonstrated their 
own existence 

Returning to London from Pons, it became necessary 
to make a very clear and definite presentment of my 
change of views, and in the Reformer of August 4th 
I find the following ** Many statements arc being made 
just now about me and my fae/tefs. some of which are 
absurdly, and some of which are maliciously, untrue. 
I must ask my friends not to give credence to them It 
v/ould not be fair to my friend Mr Bradfaugh to ask him 
to open the columns of this Journal to an exposition of 
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Theosophy from my pen, and so bring about a long contro- 
versy on a subject v/hich would not interest the majority of 
the readers of the National Reformer. This being so I 
cannot here answer the attacks made on me. I feel, how- 
ever, that the party with v/hich I have worked for so long 
has a right to demand of me some explanation of the step 
1 have taken, and I am therefore preparing a pamphlet 
dealing fully with the question. Further, 1 have arranged 
with Mr. R. O. Smith to take as subject of the lectures to 
be delivered by me at the Hall of Science on August 4th 
and 11th ‘Why I became a Theosophist.’ Meanwhile I 
think that my years of service in the ranks of the Free- 
thought party give me the right to ask that I should not be 
condemned unheard, and I even venture to suggest, in 
view of the praises bestowed on me by Freethinkers in the 
past, that it is possible that there may be something to be 
said, from the intellectual standpoint, in favour of Theosophy. 
The caricatures of it which have appeared from some Free- 
thinkers’ pens represent it about as accurately as the 
Christian Evidence caricatures of Atheism represent that 
dignified philosophy of life ; and, remembering how much 
they are themselves misrepresented, I ask' them to v/ait 
before they judge.” 

The lectures were delivered, and were condensed 
into a pamphlet bearing the same title, which has had a 
very great circulation. It closed as follows : 

“ There remains a great stumblingblock in the minds 
of many Freethinkers which is certain to prejudice them 
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against Theosophy, and which offers to opponents a cheap 
subject for sarcasm — the assertion that there exist other 
living beings than the men and animals found on our own 
glebe It may be well for people who at once turn away 
when such an assertion is made to stop and ask themselves 
whether they really and seriously believe that throughout 
this mighty universe, m which our latic planet is but as a 
tiny speck of sand in the Sahara, this one planet only is 
inhabited by living things ? Is all the unwerso dumb save 
for our vo.ccs ^ eyeless save for our vision ? dead save for 
our life ? Such a preposterous belief was we!) enough in 
the days when Christianity regarded our world as the centre 
of the universe the human race as the one for which the 
Creator had deigned to die But now that we are placed 
m our proper position, one among countless myriads of 
worlds, what ground is there for the preposterous conceit 
which arrogates as ours all sentient existence ? Earth, air, 
water, alt are teeming with living things suited to their 
environment . our globe is overflovnng with life But 
the moment we pass in thought beyond our atmosphere 
everything is to be changed Neither reason nor analogy 
support such a supposition It was one of Bruno's 
crimes that he dared to teach that other worlds than ours 
were inhabited but ho was wiser than the monks who 
burned him All the Theosophists aver is that each phase 
of matter has living things suited to it, and that all the 
universe is pulsing with life ‘ Superstition ! * shriek the 
bigoted It is no more superstition than the belief in 
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Bacteria, or in any other living thing invisible to the ordi- 
nary human eye. ‘ Spirit ’ is a misleading word, for, 
historically, it connotes immateriality and a supernatural 
kind of existence, and the Theosophist believes neither in 
the one nor the other. With him all living things act in 
and through a material basis, and ‘ matter ’ and ‘ spirit ’ 
are not found dissociated. But he alleges that matter 
exists in states other than those at present known to science. 
To deny this is to be about as sensible as was the Hindu 
prince who denied the existence of ice because water, in 
his experience, never became solid. Refusal to believe 
until proof is given is a rational position ; denial of all out- 
side of our own limited experience is absurd. 

" One last word to my Secularist friends. If you say to 
me, ‘ Leave our ranks, ' 1 will leave them ; I force myself on 
no party, and the moment I feel myself unwelcome I will 
go.^ It has cost me pain enough and to spare to admit 
that the Materialism from which I hoped all has failed me, 
and by such admission to bring on myself the disapproval 
of some of my nearest friends. But here, as at other times, 
in my life, I dare not purchase peace with a lie. An 
imperious necessity forces me to speak the truth, as 1 see 
it, whether the speech please or displease, whether it bring, 
praise or blame. That one loyalty to Truth I must keep' 
stainless, whatever friendships fail me or human ties be 
broken. She may lead me into the wilderness, yet 1 must 

1 I leave these words as they were written in 1889. I resigned my office 

in the N.S.S. in 1890, feeling that the N.S.S. v/as so identified with Mater- 

iaiism that it had no longer place for me. 
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follow her , she may strip me of ail love, yet I must pursue 
her . though she slay me, yet will I trust in her . and I ask 
no other epitaph on my tomb but 

' SHE TRIED TO FOLLOW TRUTH 
Meanwhile, with this new controversy on my hands, the 
School Board work went on, rendered possible, I ought to 
say, by the generous assistance of friends unknown to me, 
who sent me £150 a year during the last year and a half 
So also went on the vigorous Socialist work, and the 
continual championship of struggling labour movements, 
prominent here being the organisation of the South London 
fur-pullers into a union, and the aiding of the movement 
for shortening the hours of tram and ‘bus men, the 
meetings for which had to be held after midnight. The 
feeding and clothing of children also occupied much time 
and attention, for the little ones in my district were, thou- 
sands of them, desperately poor My studies 1 pursued as 
best I could, reading in railway carnages, tramcars, omni- 
buses, and stealing hours for listening to H P B by 
shortening the nights 

In October, Mr Bradlaugh s shaken strength received 
Its death-blow, though he was to live yet another fifteen 
months He collapsed suddenly under a most severe attack of 
congestion and lay in imminent peril, devotedly nursed by 
his only remaining child, Mrs Bonner, his elder daughter 
having died the preceding autumn Slowly he struggled 
back to life, after four weeks in bed, and, ordered by his 
physioBn to take rest and jf possible a sea voyage, he 
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sailed for India on November 28th, to attend the National 
Congress, where he was enthusiastically acclairhed as 
Member for India.” 

in November I argued a libel suit, brought by me 
against the Rev. Mr. Hoskyns, vicar of Stepney, who had 
selected some vile passages from a book v/hich was not 
mine and had circulated them as representing my views, 
during the School Board election of 1 888. I had against 
me the Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Clarke, at the bar, 
and Baron Huddleston on the bench ; both counsel and 
judge did their best to browbeat me and to use the coars- 
est language, endeavouring to prove that by advocating 
the limitation of the family I had condemned chastity as a 
crime. Five hours of brutal cross-examination left my denial 
of such teachings unshaken, and even the pleadings of the 
judge for the clergyman, defending his parishioners against 
an unbeliever and his laying down as law that the statement 
was privileged, did not avail to win a verdict. The jury 
disagreed, not, as one of them told me afterwards, on the 
question of the libel, but on some feeling that a clergyman 
ought not to be mulcted in damages for his over-zeal in 
defence of his faith against the ravening wolf of unbelief, 
while others, regarding the libel as a very cruel one, would 
not agree to a verdict that did not carry substantial 
damages. I did not carry the case to a new trial, feeling 
that it was not worth while to waste time over it further, 
my innocence of the charge itself having been fully 
proved. 
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she mcfMhi ic’'cd cn, ard atly m iho >car 
TS90 K ? Pad to Her £ t.GQO, Xo u;c in 

Per c *crclicn for hurran aerv cc. and »f iho ihoughi we’), 
in ire vcfv co of werren After a good deaf cf d ^uliion 
tne f ted cn tho c#ut’i*hmen: of a dub »n Ejit tendon 
for wofVng g>TU, and v* ih her approval fhva laura Cooper 
and I hunted for a lu tab’e pJacc F<na '/ wo f^cJ cn a 
very fngc and c’d hou^c t9d Eow Road ard icmo 
rronths went tn jts corrp’cte renoiat/cn and tncQu'dng 
of a haJ attached to i\ On August ISOi it v.ai opened 
by Madarre B'avality and dedcated by her to the bright- 
en ng of the lot of hardworking and undurpaid g rls It 
has nebV miss-on for the last three years 

Very tender was H P D s Pearl to human iulfcrmg, ci- 
pcoa’ly to that of women and chi*drcn She was very 
poor towards the end of her earthly life having spent ail 
cn her mission and refusing to take time from her Thco- 
soph cal work to write for the Russian papers which were 
ready to pay highly for her pen But her slender purso 
was swiftly emptied when any human pam that money 
ccu’d relieve came m her way One day I wrote a letter 
to a comrade that was shown to her. about some little 
children to whom 1 had earned a quantity of country 
flowers, and 1 had spoken of their faces pinched with want 
The following characteristic note came to me 

•• My Dearest Friend — ! have just read your letter 

to and my heart is sick for the poor little ones I 

Look here , I have but 30s of my own money of which 
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1 can dispose (for as you know i am a pauper, and proud 
of it), but I want you to take them and not say a word. 
This may buy thirty dinners for thirty poor little starving 
wretches, and 1 may feel happier for thirty minutes at the 
thought. Now don't say a word, and do it ; take them to 
those unfortunate babies who loved your flowers and felt 
happy. Forgive your old uncouth friend, useless in this world ! 

“ Ever yours, 

" H. P. B.” 

It was this tenderness of hers that led us, after she 
had gone, to found the “ H. P. B. Home for little children,” 
and one day we hope to fulfil her expressed desire that a 
large but homelike Refuge for outcast children should be 
opened under the auspices of the Theosophicai Society. 

The lease of 17, Landsdowne Road expiring in the early 
summer of 1890, it was decided that 19, Avenue Road 
should be turned into the headquarters of the Theosophicai 
Society in Europe. A hall was built for the meetings of 
the Blavatsky Lodge — the lodge founded by her — and 
various alterations made. In July her staff of workers was 
united under one roof ; thither came Archibald and Bertram 
Keightley, who had devoted themselves to her service years 
before, and the Countess Wachtmeister, who had thrown 
aside all the luxuries of wealth and of high social rank to 
give all to the cause she served and the friend she loved 
with deep and faithful loyalty ; and George Mead, her 
secretary and earnest disciple, a man of strong brain and 
strong character, a fine scholar and untiring worker ; thither. 
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too, Claude Wright, most lovable of Irishmen, with keen 
insight underlying a bright and sunny nature, careless on the 
surface, and Walter Old, dreamy and sensitive, a born 
psychic, and, like many such, easily swayed by those around 
him . Emily Kishngbury also, a studious and earnest woman , 
Isabel Cooper Oakley, intuitional and studious, a rare 
combination and a most devoted pupil in Occult studies , 
James Pryse, an American, than whom none is more 
devoted, bringing practical knowledge to the help of the 
work, and making possible the large development of our 
printing department These, with myself, were at first the 
resident staff. Miss Cooper and Herbert Burrows, who were 
also identified with the work being prevented by other 
obligations from living always as part of the household 

The rules of the house were — and are — very simple, 
but H P. B insisted on great regularity of life , we break- 
fasted at 8 am, worked till lunch at 1 , then again till 
dinner at 7 After dinner the outer work for the Society 
was put aside, and we gathered in H P B 's room where 
we would sit talking over plans, receiving instructions, listen- 
ing to her explanation of knotty points By 12 midnight 
all the lights had to be extinguished My public work took 
me away for many hours, unfortunately for myself, but 
such was the regular run of our busy lives She herself 
wrote incessantly , always suffering, but of indomitable will, 
she drove her body through its tasks, merciless to its weak- 
nesses and Its pains Her pupils she treated very variously, 
adapting herself with nicest accuracy to their differing 
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natures ; as a teacher she was marvellously patient ex- 
plaining a thing over and over again in different as lon^ 
Ltil sometimes after prolonged failure she would thro 

he elf back in her chair My God I " (the easy '■ Mon 

Slu ■■ of the foreigner) am 1 a fool that you can 

understand? Here, So-and-so "-to some one on whose 
eountenance a faint gleam of “-P-bension was decern, - 
b|e_" tell these flapdoodles of the ages what I mean. ^ 
With vanity, conceit, pretence of knowledge, she 
less if the pupil were a promising one ; keen 
uony would pierce the sham. With 

very angry, lashing them out of their lethargy with fiery 
scorn 1 and ;in truth she made herself a -re instrumen 
for the training of her pupils, careless wbat t tey, or 
one else thought of her, providing that the resu mg 
fit to them was secured. And we, who '-d around her^ 
who in closest intimacy watched her day a er . 
bear witness to the unselfish beauty of her life, the nob y 
of her character, and we lay at her feet our most revere 
gratitude for knowledge gained, lives purified streng 
developed. O noble and heroic Soul, whom the ou«*i 
purblind world misjudges, but whom your pupi s p 
never through lives and deaths shall we repay the deb 

gratitude we owe to you. , 

And thus 1 came through storm to peace, no 

peace of an untroubled sea of outer " °/^^bles 

soul can crave, but to an inner peace that 

may not avail to ruffle-a peace which belongs 
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eternal not to the transitory, to the depths not to the 
shallows of life It earned mo scatheless through the 
tcrnbic spring of 1891, vshen death struck down Charles 
Bradlaugh m the plenitude of hts usefulness, and unlocked 
the gateway into rest for H P Blavatsky Through anxic* 
tics and responsibilities heavy and numerous it has borne 
me . every strain makes it stronger . every trial makes it 
scrcncf every assault leaves it more radiant Quiet con- 
fidence has takerr the place of doubt . a strong security 
the place of anxious dread In life, through death, to life. 
1 am but the servant of the great Brotherhood, and those 
on whose heads but for a moment the touch of the Master 
has rested in blessing can never again look upon the world 
save through eyes made luminous with the radiance of the 
Eternal Peace 

PEACE TO All BEINGS 
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0/d Oijry tca^cj Fcuan Scr^ci 3y H S O’ccU 

FIRST WEcIlfiG OF ANUlE StSANT AND 
H S OLCOTT 

H P B greeted me warmly on my arrival in London 
on 4lh September i found Mrj Ann,e Bewnt Lvmg m 
the house, having just conre over from the Secularists mlo 
our camp, with bag and baggage This was when her 
subsequent splendid career as Thcosoph.cal lecturer, author, 
editor, and teacher began , docs it not seem strange that 
she should have ever been anything else thars a 7heos» 
ophtsl ? Vi/hat I found in her is written in my Diary 
of 5lh September, the evening of our first meeting , 
* Mrs Besant I find to bo a natural Thcosophist her 
adhesion to us was inevitable, from the attractions of her 
nature towards the mystical Sho is the most important 
gam to us since Smnett 

When conducting her to the door 1 looked into her 
kind, grand eyes, and oil this sense of her character passed 
like a flash into my own consciousness. I recollect taking 
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her then by the hand and saying, just at parting : “ f 
think you will find yourself happier than you have ever 
been in your life before, for 1 see you are a mystic and 
have been frozen into your brain environment. You come 
now into a family of thinkers who will know you as you are 
and love you dearly.” On the next Sunday evening 1 went 
to hear Mrs. Besant on “ Memory,” at the Hall of 
Science — a very able and forcible discourse, the first I ever 
heard from her. So favourable a chance to hear so grand 
an orator was not to be lost, so I went alone or with others 
several times to her lectures, and escorted her to the Hall 
of Science on that memorable evening when she pathetic- 
ally bade farewell to her Freethinker colleagues, since 
they had decided that she ought not to be longer allowed 
to work with them, because she had taken up views so 
diametrically opposed to theirs. 

1890 

I 

In the year 1 890 Mrs. Besant first met Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater, at Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s house, in London. 

1891 

Old Diary Leaves. Fourth Series. 

THE FIRST CONVENTION IN EUROPE 

The meeting was held in the hall of the Biava 
Lodge, in Avenue Road . . . Mrs^ Besant bade me | 
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SNc'comc m vvords so sv.ccl. so charactcnstic of her own 
loving icmpcfomcnt. that I connoi refrain from quoting them 
hero She said 

' It ts at once my duly and pnvt’cgc, as President of 
the B'avalsLy Lodge the largest m the Crtush dominions to 
voice the vsclccme of the Delegates and members of th*s 
ConvcniiCn to the Prcs)dcni*Foundcr It is not necessary 
for me to fcm nd you of the past services he has rendered 
to the cause to t^htch his Lfe has been dedicated Chosen 
by the Masters as President for life of The Thcosoph cal 
Society, assooaled with the r messenger H P & . bound 
together by every to that binds no v.ords v.c cars utter no 
thought we can think can add anything to the loyally 
which every member must feel to ouf President Wo 
welcome him with added uarmth because of the prompti* 
ludc With which on receiving the notice of H P B s 
departure, he has come from Australia where he had gone 
to recover the health lost in the service of the cause Ho 
came across the ocean without delay, in order that by his 
presence he might strengthen and encourage us hero m 
Europe that every one may go promptly forward m the 
work And in bidding you. Mr President, welcome to this 
Convention, we can assure you of our steadfast loyally to 
the cause, you who arc the only one who represents the 
mission from the Masters themselves We are met here 
to-day to carry on the work of H P B . and the only way 
to carry on her work and to strengthen The Society will be 
by loyalty and faithfulness to the cause for which she 
died the only cause worth living for and dying for in 
the world 
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Supplement to “ The Theosophist," December, 1892. 

TO INDIAN THEOSOPHISTS, 

19, Avenue Road, London, N.W., 
October 21st, 1892 

Dear Friends and Brothers, 

! am told that much disappointment is felt because I 
cannot yet visit India, and as India is to me, as to every 
Theosophist. the “ Sacred Land,” I earnestly desire that 
no harsher feeling may mingle with that of friendly regret. 

Last year I promised to visit India, if possible, but 
there were two conditions necessary of fulfilment: (1) that 
my health would bear the climate ; (2) that — as I live on 
what I earn, and use my earnings for the support of the 
Head-quarters left in my charge and that of others by 
H. P. B. — enough money should be raised in India to cover 
the cost of the tour, and to pay towards the maintenance 
of Head-quarters that which I should have paid out of my 
earnings, if I were working in Europe or America. Neither 
of these conditions was fulfilled. The physician who 
attended H. P. B. while she lived in London, stated posi- 
tively that if I went to India and lectured as I proposed, I 
should not return alive ; and that overstrained by the trouble 
of that year and the heavy work that fell on me, my strength 
would not bear the hot climate and the complete change 
of life-conditions; that, while I might get all right again 
working in England or in America — the latter being special- 
ly advisable because of the sea-voyage and bracing climate 
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to which by birth I belong. In heart l.am one with you, 
and to you by my past I belong. Born last time under 
Western skies for work that needs to be done, 1 do not 
forget my true motherland, and my inner nature turns 
eastward ever with filial longing. When Karma opens the 
door 1 will walk through it, and we will meet in body as 
we can already meet in mind. Farewell. 

ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 


1893 

9 

Old Diary Leaves. Fifth Series. 

As the World's Parliament of Religions was to meet 
at Chicago in the following September. ... I deputed the 
Vice-President, Mr. Judge, to represent me officially, and 
appointed Mrs. Besant special delegate to speak there on 
behalf of the whole Society. Theosophy was presented 
most thoroughly both before the whole Parliament, an 
audience of 3,000 people, and at meetings of our own 
for the holding of which special halls were kindly given us. 
A profound impression was created by the discourses of 
Professor G. N. Chakravarti and Mrs. Besant, who is said 
to have risen to unusual heights of eloquence, so exhilarat- 
ing were the influences of the gathering. 

1 reached Colombo’ on the 30th of October, and 
from that time onward had my hands full with a variety 
of business . . . arranging with the Buddhists for the 
reception of Mrs. Besant and for her lectures, and ex- 
plaining who Mrs. Besant was and what had been her 
public services. She and Countess Wachtmeister arrived 
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Mrs, Besant and the usual gifts of flowers, A crowd- 
gathering, she was induced to make an impromptu address 
on the platform at the railway station before the train left 
for Tinnevelly, . . . Our rooms were crowded with visitors, 
throughout the day but Mrs. Besant took some time for 
herself to dispose of a large amount of accumulated 
correspondence. In the evening she lectured splendidly 
on the great subject of “ Life after Death,” to a very 
large audience. 

Bangalore. Warned by the size of her audiences, 
which not even the largest hall in Bangalore could accom- 
modate, the Committee arranged for Mrs. Besant to speak 
out of doors the next morning.- She spoke from a platform 
just large -enough to accommodate us two, and as the. 
weather was fine a great concourse of people attended. 
The scene was so picturesque that the Committee had 
it photographed and a copy can be seen by visitors 
to Adyar. 

Bezwada. Bezwada is a small place and it was rather 
amusing after the monster audiences which we had faced 
hitherto, to see Mrs. Besant giving a magnificent lecture 
on the subject of “ Pilgrimages of the Soul,” in a lawyer’s- 
office to an auditory numbering about seventy-five people. 

. . . We continued our journey, going by paddle-boat 
through two locks and across the Krishna river to what was 
then the Terminus of the East Coast Railway. We reached' 
home, Adyar, on the morning of the 20th December. 
Many friends met us at the station with handsome garlands 
and Adyar looked so charming that it is no wonder that 
it provoked the admiration of the ladies. 
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second had seen about her a bright and shining light ; the- 
third had not only seen this but in that radiance the figure 
of a majestic, bearded and turbaned Personage, whose 
aura seemed to blend with that of the speaker in vibrations 
each one of which sent a thrill through her nervous 
system. 

Benares. On arrival at Benares we were driven to 
the large house of that generous friend, Babu Kaily Kissen 
Tagore. In the afternoon the Society held a special meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Besant was presented with a richly 
illuminated Address contained in an engraved Benares brass 
cylinder. In the evening she went with some friends for 
a sail on the Ganges by moonlight. She, with the Countess 
Wachtmeister, Bhavani, Upendranath and myself, went to 
visit H. P. B.'s old acquaintance of 1879, “ Majji,” the 
Yogini who lived for many years, and until her death, at 
an ashram of her own on the bank of the Ganges. 

Agra. On arriving at Agra, on the 7th February, 
much behind time because of the crowding of the road 
with extra traffic connected with the transport of pilgrims 
to and from the great Mela at Allahabad, we were cordially 
received by my old friend, Lala Baijanat, a most earnest, 
scholarly and independent man . . . who entertained 

us most hospitably. , . . On the next day the ladies 
saw for the first time, that architectural wonder of the 
world, the Taj Mahal. . . . When we walked down the 
avenue and came to the mausoleum, the Countess and I 
noticed that Mrs. Besant seemed oppressed by a sense of 
sadness ; she looked listlessly but with mournful eyes, at 
the marble pile. When we asked her the reason for her 
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Bombay, iSih March The memorable tour of 
1893-4 was now drawing to a dose but I was glad to see 
that our dear friend was showing but little sign of phy, cal 
exhaustion . as for her mentality, that, of course, became 
brighter and brighter as her wonder-working brain was 
exercised We were only tn Bombay for a day as we 
were booked to bo m Sural the next morning, but wo were 
not left idle Mrs Bosanl lectured in iho Novelty Theatre, 
to a crowded house on “ The Insufficiency of Materialism ’* 
A host of reporters were present, none of whom gave a 
fair idea of her discourse 
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Bombay, 20th March. As the hours of her stay in 
India became numbered she was increasingly pestered with 
requests for interviews, often to answer questions of minor 
importance. Her good nature was such that she did her 
best to gratify all, but there is a limit to all human endur- 
ance, and so some had to be refused. We went to her 
steamer with her luggage and arranged with the Chief 
Steward about facilities for her servant’s cooking her Hindu 
food for her. . . . We then drove to the palatial family 
residence of the late Morarji Goculdas, where Mrs. Besant 
was garlanded and a costly sari of silk was placed around 

I 

her shoulders ; we then drove to the Docks and she 
embarked on the S. S. " Peninsular,” (for Europe), 
attended by a throng of warm friends who expressed their 
sorrow at her departure. ... At 5 p.m. the ship sailed 
and bore away dear Annie Besant and with her the heart 
of all India. 

The Theosophist, July, 1928. “ Twenty Years' Work.” 

Mrs. Besant arrived in Australia on August 26th, 1 894. 

At Melbourne the general election happened to be in 
full swing, and actors and actresses were playing to empty 
benches, nevertheless hundreds were nightly turned away 
from the doors of the Bijou Theatre where Annie Besant 
delivered her first four lectures. So great was the interest 
that a second four had to be delivered at the Athenaeum. 
At Sydney her welcome from the Australian public was 
even more enthusiastic. The Opera House was nightly 
packed to overflowing, and Mrs. Besant wrote : 

" The Society is making steady progress here, and is 
harmonious and united.” 
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On October 1st she sailed for New Zealand, where she 
received a similar cordial and appreciative welcome, visiting 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and Wellington She writes 

* I rather hope that the general orthodox feeling may 
be a little softened by one incident of my visit the Bishop 
of Auckland and his daughter called on me at the Theo- 
sophic rooms By the way, if you see a paragraph that I 
attended the cathedral service and took the sacrament, it 
is not true ' But the statement was all over Auckland I 
was at a meeting at the time, but that does not matter It 
will do, with the Ganges bathing and the visit to the Roman 
Catholic authorities on my joining the Roman Catholic 
Church, to prove how variable are my religious opinions 

On December 22nd Mrs Besant arrived in Madras 
for the Convention In a remarkable speech she submitted 
to the General Council the resolution that Mr W Q Judge, 
who had been causing disharmony in America during the 
year, should be asked to resign Of this speech the 
Colonel wrote 

“ / think when the next biography of Annie Besant is 
compiled, this speech, so full of kindly compassion, so free 
from even a tinge of malice, or even of that righteous 
indignation which is permissible to an innnocent person, 
whose character has been traduced without cause, should 
be brought into notice ' 


1895 

On her return to England. Mrs Besant lectured at 
5t James s Hall, London, April 27th, 1895, on "The 
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Mahatmas as Facts and Ideals," Mr. Sinnett presiding and 
giving a short preliminary address : the lecture was issued 
in pamphlet form to all members of The Society. . . . 

The Fifth Annual Convention of The Theosophical 
Society was a stormy one, and Mr. Judge’s adherents left 
the Convention after an excited protest. 

Mrs. Besant gave a series of lectures on Sundays in^ 
St. James’s Hall on “ Karma," which were published in. 
Manual IV. In this there is evident an increased develop- 
ment of astral and mental sight. Unlike the former 
Manuals, it is the result of personal observation and not 
derived from H. P. B.’s teachings. She visited Holland for 
the second time, and during August gave a very notable 
series of lectures to the Blavatsky Lodge entitled “The 
Outer Court." 

Mrs. Besant proposed visiting India in October, but 
delayed doing so, though at very great inconvenience and 
serious pecuniary loss. She writes ; 

“ H. P. B., Col. Olcott and myself are now the per- 
sons assailed. ... it is best 1 should remain at hand to 
deal with any specific accusations that may be made. The 
plan adopted by the enemies of the Society of gathering 
together accusations against prominent members, keeping 
careful silence while the members are at hand, and launch- 
ing the accusations publicly when they are at the other side 
of the world, or on the eve of departure, is not a very 
chivalrous or honourable one ; but we must take people as 
we find them. ... So I have unpacked my boxes and 
settled down again to work here. 1 am grieved to think of 
the disappointment that will be caused in India by the 
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cancelling of the arrangements However, it is all one 
work, whether in India or m England . and the duly of the 
faithful servant is to be where the greatest stress happens 
to be at the moment For myself, 1 may say — as I 

see in many papers that I am going to leave or have left 
the Theosophical Society — that since I joined the Society in 
J889, ) have never had a moment’s regret for having 
entered it , nay, that each year of membership has brought 
an ever- increasing joy I do not expect to find perfec- 
tion either in the outer Founders of the Theosophical 
Society or in its members, any more than they find it in 
myself, and I can bear with their errors as I hope they can 
bear with mine But I can also feel gratitude to Col Olcott 
for his twenty years of brave and loyal service, and 
to H P B for the giant's work she did against materialism, 
to say nothing of the personal debt to her that I can never 
repay Acceptance of the gift she poured out so freely 
binds to her in changeless love and thankfulness all loyal 
souls she served , and the gratitude I owe her grows as I 
know more and more the value of the knowledge and the 
opportunities to which she opened the way Regret indeed 
there is for those who turn aside, terrified by shadows, and 
so lose in this life the happiness they might have had , but 
for them also shall the light dawn in the future, and to 
them also shall other opportunities come ” 

[The Convention time was near and on December 23rd 
Mrs Besant and others arrived (at Adyar) from Bombay 
In the evening Mrs Besant held one of her splendid con- 
versaziones in the great halt . as usual charming her 
auditors with her replies to questions and explanations of 
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difficult subjects. ... I do not know when I have been 
nnore interested than in her descriptions of the experience 
of watching the dream life of sleeping persons — the magical 
creations of the wandering imagination, the reproduction 
of actual experiences during the waking state, and the 
instantaneous transformations caused by the rush of thought 
and the impulse of sensations . — Old Diary Leaves, Fifth 
Series.] 

1896 

On New Year’s Day 1 896. Mrs. Besant, with 
Mr. Keightley and Babu Upendranath, left for Poona, where 
she had a lecturing engagement. 

At Calcutta on 28th January Mrs. Besant gave a 
splendid lecture on “ Vivisection ” in the Town Hall, which 
awakened great enthusiasm, especially among the Jains who 
are, as is well known, the foremost opponents of cruelty 
to animals. An enormous audience filled the building to 
overflowing. . . . Mrs. Besant was giving lectures and 
holding conversation meetings daily, to the great edification 
of the Hindu public. Her final lecture, on Education,’ 
was given on the 1st of February, and an hour later I put 
her in the train for Benares. 

At the beginning of the year the first instalment of 
Man and His Bodies appeared in Lucifer. 

On April 4th Mrs. Besant left India for Europe. 

In April Mrs. Besant began, in the small Queen's Hall, 
London, a series of lectures intended to give a general 
scheme of Theosophy. These were published under the 
title. The Ancient Wisdom. 
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In July she presided al the Sixth Convention of the 
European Section sshich Vias held in London m Auqu^I 
continued her lecturing in England and in September she 
went to Holland From Amsterdam she left for India 

On September 28 th she arrived m Bombay and after 
a crov.ded lecture and many interviews she went sira gl t 
to Benares for the Convention of the Indian Section The 
week before the Convention she wrote 

Durga Puia is a family festival something like Christ- 
mas only — Hindus fast instead of feast at their rclg ous 
ceremonies A good ocal of money is usually spent over 
t but Babu Upendranath and his family this year set the 
example of using the money for the relief of the suffering 
caused by the high prices of food brought about by the 
coming famine They bought many wagonloads of wheat 
and opened a shop in the courtyard where it v/as sold con- 
siderably below market price thus aiding the industrious 
who are on the verge of starvation from the raised prices 
The Convention went well and much useful work was 
done one thing being the utilising of the organisation of the 
Theosophical Society to aid in the relief of the starving The 
rains have failed over the whole of India and the harvest 
IS lost Such a famine has never been before the food 
supply cannot last over the winter and how three hundred 
millions of people can be fed by imported supplies is the 
problem to be faced A catastrophe on a huge scale is 
feared 

From Benares Mrs Besant and Upendranath Basu 
started in November on a lecture tour in the Punjab and 
Sindh From Multan she writes 
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“ i explained to the people how Theosophy gave 
them the key to their own teachings, showing them how it 
illuminated many passages and symbols of whose meaning 
they knew nothing. . . . To-morrow we go to Sindh, 
quite unbroken ground.” 

From Hyderabad, Sindh, she writes : 

“ This letter is penned under difficulties, a crowd of 
women are gazing through the windows and flowing over 
the threshold, a number of aged men are seated round 
the room, a pundit is eagerly arguing in Sindhi with a priest 
of Guru Nanak, and 1 have refused to answer questions on 
Paramatman and Atman on the ground that 1 have closed 
my reception and must do my English mail. This is a 
curious place, the people good-hearted and gentle-natured, 
very ignorant and very eager to learn, quite untrained in 
thought, not even conversant with the teachings of their 
ovv'n religion. . . . When we left Multan for Hyderabad, we 
travelled all day through the arid tract that lies beyond the 
fertilising influence of the Indus. There is no famine here, 
for the country is supplied by its great river and has no rains. 

. . . The first day’s lecture at Hyderabad was attended by 
a crowd that swept away all the arrangements made to 
receive about one-fiftieth of their number. I had to stand 
on a table and address a densely packed standing audience, 
that remained quiet as mice, but must have been very 
uncomfortable. On the three following days we had a big 
awning spread and I spoke from a verandah. -Every 
morning's conversazione has been crowded and the people 
very earnest, but oh ! so ignorant. I got some of the 
more hopeful together and formed them into a centre for 
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study, but advised them not to join the T S untjf (hey fcnew 
a little more They have bought quantities of booLs. clear- 
ing out our Nshole stock I have had one large meeting of 
women also, they being as eager as the men 

From Hyderabad Mrs Besant went to Karachi, then 
she turned southward, and at Bangalore in Mysore lectured 
on * Theosophy, the Science of the Soul which so im- 
pressed the Prime Minister, who presided at the meeting, 
that he requested that an abstract be printed and circulat- 
ed by the Government the lecture dealing mainly with 
education 

She proceeded to Adyar for the Annual Convention 
of the T S This Convention of 1896 equalled if it did not 
surpass, either of its predecessors in point of harmony and 
enthusiasm There was an unusually large attendance of 
members Mrs Besant s morning lectures on Hinduism. 
Zoroastrianism Buddhism and Christianity were the ablest, 
most scholarly and eclectic she has ever given An Indian 
sovereign Prince and the Mysore Dewan attended the 
lectures 


1897 

Mrs Besant s long and stormy journey of nearly five 
weeks from India to America via England was completed on 
March 18th, when she arrived in New York 

Mrs Besant with Countess Wachtmcistcr and Miss A J 
Willson proceeded westward to St Louis Miss Willson writes 
’* In New York we had heard of floods along the 
valley of the Mississippi, and as we advanced towards 
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St. Louis, which is at the junction of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, more and more flooded ground and traces of 
recent heavy rains could be observed from the railway. The 

papers had been full of the panic caused by the rising of the 

% 

river, and from this and other causes, we had received a 
telegram that no lecture could be given at St. Louis ; so we 
passed on to Kansas City. Here a new Lodge was formed. 
At Topeka we were told that we were the first members 
of the Theosophical Society who had visited this pleasant 
little place with a Lodge of a dozen members. The Li- 
brary Hall was filled with a superior audience. At Denver 
the crowd of enquirers increased, until they overflowed the 
hall, and quite a strong Lodge was formed of thirty-two 
members, one of whom volunteered to find a room for 
use as a Theosophical Reading Room and centre for enquiry. 
At Colorado Springs ail, at first, seemed cold in regard 
to Theosophy, but before we left a group of eleven had 
formed themselves into a Lodge. Once more we board- 
ed the train and climbed across the Rocky Mountains, 
with their grand and vivid scenery, and descended through 
the desert on to the well-watered, snow-mountain en- 
circled plain on which stands Salt Lake City. From many 
causes this centre of Mormon religion seemed unlikely for 
Theosophical ideas to take root and the audiences were 
small, but once more we found people sufficiently interested 
to form a Lodge for study, So too at Ogden. Thus far 
we leave behind an unbroken chain of Lodges in all the 
towns visited. 

“ Then round the head of Great Salt Lake, across the 
desert and over the Sierra Nevada, down the full length of 
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California to San Diego, beautifully situated on its land- 
locked bay, not far from the frontiers of Mexico In the* 
evening the drawing-room of the hotel was filled two and 
three times in succession by the crowds who flocked to see 
Mrs Besant Amongst them were a few old members and 
It was pleasant to see them expand into a wider under- 
standing of the aims and objects of The Theosophical 
Society as they listened They had an opportunity of asking 
some of the questions which had puzzled them, and they 
finally united with the new members to form a Lodge At 
Los Angeles a reception was given to Mrs Besant and the 
Countess by Harmony Lodge, which 200 or 300 people 
attended After six days work, the little party left for San 
Francisco, where lectures, classes, conversations, a reception 
at which 300 people were presented to Mrs Besant. and a 
celebration of White Lotus Day, were interspersed with 
Lodge meetings and talks to members Here we had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr Marques, whose observations on 
the human aura have lately been brought to the notice of 
the public On one day five meetings were addressed by 
Mrs Besant. for by some misapprehension a public an- 
nouncement had been made of a lecture which she had 
refused for want of time, and she would not disappoint 
those who might come Visits were made also to Alameda, 
Oakland and Stanford University, San Francisco , then on 
to San Jose Santa Cruz, Sacramento . on to Portland. 
Oregon, to Tacoma on Puget Sound, with its fir and 
cedar-clad hills guarded by isolated snovz-capped peaks 
At Olympia the Governor of the State attended the 
lecture 


32 
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" In beautifully situated and pure-aired Seattle we found 
a strong branch and much hopeful work progressing. This 
is one of the many Branches which owe their origin to the 
tireless energy of the Countess. It was only started last 
summer, but already has its lecture room and library, and 
over fifty members. . . . Spokane distinguished itself by 
flocking in such crowds to the first lecture that some 
hundreds had to be turned away. Butte, Montana, came 
next, a desert of hills honey-combed by mines of copper, 
silver, iron and gold. Anaconda and Helena, two other 
mining towns, were visited. At the latter place the 
Unitarian minister gave up his lecture in the midst of a 
series and advertised Mrs. Besant’s instead. On June 15 th 
we found ourselves in Sheridan, Wyoming, near the house 
of Buffalo Bill and some of his Wild-West riders. Here we 
encountered a different type of men from the miners of 
Montana, cowboys. It was cheering that the young Branch 
had already thirty members. A few more members joined, 
and we hope that some of the scattered ranchers carried 
back to their homes ideas to work into their daily lives. At 
Lincoln, Nebraska, the Universalist Church was packed both 
on Sunday and Monday ; and a study class was formed. At 
Omaha a prominent Woman's Club held a reception in 
Mrs. Besant’s honour, and lectures in the Opera House 
commanded fair audiences, somewhat thinned by the heat 
which drove all who could to leave the town for the 
country. 

" At the Chicago Convention many delegates were 
gathered, and other Sections were represented by 
delegates, letters or telegrams of greeting. Mrs. Besant, 
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after a sketch of the work m India and Europe, spoke of 
the new literature, which is of such value to the usefulness 
of The Theosophical Society and laid stress on the duty of 
members to perfect themselves in a knowledge of the 
fundamental teachings of Theosophy that they may be 
ready to give help to those who enquire ‘ No movement 
that IS ignorant can live she said, ‘ and no movement 
that IS ignorant ought to live The Masters are the 
Masters of Compassion, but they are the Masters of 
Wisdom as well 

" From Chicago Mrs Besant worked eastward A 
cloud-burst near Menominee had swept away three bridges 
the day before, and we had to wait patiently until they 
were patched up sufficiently to permit our train to crawl 
slowly over them 

■■ She left a trail of new Lodges behind her in Michigan 

In Ohio, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland each received a 
visit Mrs Besant has recently placed m the hands of the 
Central States Committee a number of library boxes, 
containing fall sets of books for elementary and advanced 
study, to be circulated among the various Branches On 
our way from Cleveland to Buffalo, N Y , we passed not 
far from one of the famous * camps of the Spiritualists, 
and such a pressing invitation was sent us that it was 
decided to go to Lilydale to lecture for them Missing a 
train connection necessitated a long drive in the dark 
through country roads They were waiting at the ‘ camp,' 
and the Countess and Mrs Besant were immediately con- 
ducted to the canvas-sided ' auditorium ’ Her lecture on 
Life after Death ' was listened to with deep interest, and 
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next morning many enquirers came ; for the more educated' 
and thoughtful Spiritualists are tired of the mere round of 
phenomena and are eagerly seeking a philosophy which 
can explain what they know and lead them on to know 
more. Mrs. Besant lectured again, and a Branch was- 
formed. 

“After Buffalo and Niagara Falls, we crossed over Lake 
Ontario to Toronto, Canada. A dozen new members 
joined the Branch there, and a Lodge was formed at 
Hamilton. Returning over the blue waters of the lake, at 
Rochester, N. Y., Miss Susan B. Anthony took the chair at 
Mrs. Besant’s lectures and a Branch was formed. Ail the 
interest in Theosophy which had been growing on our way 
seemed now to culminate, and in Boston a Branch of 
nearly fifty members was quickly formed ; some old mem- 
bers who had dropped away coming gladly into touch 
again. . . . Her farewell lecture in New York was on 
‘Theosophy: its Past, its Present, and its Future,’ a vivid 
sketch of the origin of The Theosophical Society, its past 
troubles, its present position firmly grounded on knowledge- 
gained by those who had followed the course laid down by 
its Founders, and its grand future as the spiritual helper and^ 
moral educator of races yet to come. This was a fitting 
conclusion to her six months of continual travel, joyful work 
and ungrudging aid to all who chose to ask for it.” 

After a rest of but ten days she resumed her work of 
lecturing in England, and in December visited France, 
lecturing in English and in French. 

When the 22nd Anniversary of The Theosophical 
Society was held at Adyar in December 1 897 Mrs. Besant 
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was in London, but she sent greetings to the Indian mem- 
bers in the following letter to the President 

Dec 3rd. 1897 

My dear President, 

Will you convey to my dear Indian brothers my loving 
greetings, and tel! them that my heart remembers them 
though my tongue may not speak to them Though 
thousands of miles divide our bodies, we are one in our 
hopes one in our love, one in the service of the Great 
Ones to whom our lives are dedicated 

May Their blessing cheer your hearts and guide aright 
your deliberations 

Your and Their loving friend, 

ANNIE BESANT 


1898 

On January 4th Mrs Besant left England for Scandi- 
navia, where she lectured on “Theosophy and Christian- 
ity, and “ States of Consciousness 

She writes of Christiania (Norway) 

“ Darkness covered the land in a way quite novel to 
us , there were only about five hours of daylight, and that 
was not light The weather varied from clear blackness to 
foggy blackness there was snow and ice, but no sun , and 
one felt that Nature here is really an unkind stepmother to 
her children The grim tales of Norse mythology seem 
natural and proper, and the terrible wolf Fenris is felt as 
an appropriate inhabitant But in spite of its gnmness, 
Christiania gave us large and very intelligent audiences, 
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and Stockholm gave us a warm welcome. In Upsala, the- 
old University town, the hall of the University was filled- 
with attentive hearers. To our astonishment, Copenhagen 
presented us with an audience of a thousand people, a^ 
remarkable assemblage for the Danish capital, proving how 
deep was the interest aroused by Theosophy. Amsterdam 
seemed homelike after the dark North, with the familiar 
faces of our faithful Dutch workers. The Dutch press was 
more friendly than it had ever been before, and by its help 
Theosophical teachings have reached thousands of homes.. 
The work finished at the Hague. It is good to see how 
in every land there are eager brains and hearts ready to 
welcome the message of Theosophy, as bringing a ray of 
light into the darkness of the world. Men are hungering 
for religion, but fear to be given stones instead of bread ; 
they are weary of formulae and empty promises, but listen 
gladly when truth is offered in a way that appeals to sound, 
reason and sane emotion.” 

A lecture tour in Scotland followed, and on March' 
14th, 1898, Mrs. Besant left for India, going via Rome, 
v/here she lectured in the hall of the Society of the Press 
on, “ La Theosophie dans le Passe et dans I'Avenir.” 

Arriving in Benares on April 3rd, Mrs. Besant busied 
herself starting the Central Hindu College. She returned 
to England in June, lecturing chiefly in London in July and 
to the middle of August. 

From September to December she was at Benares, 
except for short visits to some northern towns. 

The Convention Hall at Adyar presented a brilliant 
appearance at 8 a.m. on the 27th December, v/hen 
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Colonel OlcoU conducted Mrs Bcsanl to the pUlfcrm to 
deliver the first of four morning lectures of her course cn 
“ The Evolution of Life ond Form " The nave and transept, 
together with the outside gallcnes. were packed to over- 
flowing . and the beloved speaker was greeted m the most 
enthusiastic fashion His Excellency the Governor of Madras. 
Sir Arthur Havelock, was present, and was most ccro-a'Jy 
received Mrs Besant s sub,cct was ” Ancient and Modcris 
Science.” and the theme was treated in a stra n of fervid 
eloquence that it seemed she had never previously reached 
She also gave an eloquent and impassioned address at 
the dose of the Convention on ’ Theosophy and the 
Future of India The following is an extract from that 
address 

• India in the past was given by the Supremo tho one 
great duty among the nations of the world, to be the 
mother of religion to be the cradle of faith, to send out to 
all other peoples the truths of tho spiritual life That was 
the primary duty of India and all good things were hers as 
long as she fulfilled her dharma As gradually sho fell 
away from the position of the mighty imperial mother of 
the world s faith, she lost all else that had made her glori- 
ous in the past Her wealth diminished, her independence 
was gradually undermined . lower and lower she sank, until 
her people well ntgh lost their place among the nations 
Other nations have trodden that path before There were 
mighty civilisations m the older world, and nothing but their 
ruins remain today to mark where once they ruled, fought 
and lived While nation after nation died and was 

buried India — India older than the oldest of these — is not 
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yet dead. Her dust is not yet on the funeral pyre. India 
still lives, breathing faint and low. India, the ancient mother, 
most ancient of all, still stands as Durga stands. Eternity 
lies behind the goddess, but she remains ever young ; for 
spirit knows no age, no birth, no dying. And where a 
nation stands emblem of spirituality, she must live ; though 
her sons deny her and her lovers stand afar off. The 
mother, looking over the land and asking for someone to 
serve her, raised her eyes to the mighty Gods and said : 
‘ Lo, 1 will take some of my children’s souls .- . . and 
send them forth to other nations ; they shall be born among 
other peoples. . . . Their love shall, remain when the love 
of the children in my land has grown cold. Then I will 
bring them back to my household from the far-off nations 
of the earth, and I will plant them here to tell my children 
what they should do, to recall amongst them the memory 
of their ancient faith, the possibility of revival that lies in 
the spiritual nature.' And they, from many lands, have 
heard the mother’s call, and have come across many oceans 
to her summoning voice ; and they ask her own children. 
Tor very shame, to do her bidding, lest the children of her 
past, returning in the garb of a stranger, should be truer 
to India than those born on Indian soil. ... I tell you that 
the future that lies before you shall be greater than your 
past has been, mightier in spiritual knowledge, grander in 
spiritual achievement, more potent in spiritual life ; that 
the very Rishis Themselves who are without, standing 
waiting, shall again find Their home on Indian soil. 

. . . When the greatest in the nation live the life that 
is simple, frugal, holy, in the discharge of duty ; then 
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1899 

After a brief visit to Burma in January, during v«h ch 
she lectured and formed a Central Hindu Co”cgc Commit- 
tee Mrs Besant returned to Benares Then she occup cd 
herself alrrosl exclusively with the organ Sing of Cc"cge 
Committees in many towns and m rap d and cffcctivo 
development of the College itself 

On April 22nd she left Bombay for Europe, arriving in 
England on May 6ih 

On White Lotus Day a statue of H P B was un- 
veiled at Adyar by the President-Founder Mrs Besant 
wrote ' How different is May 8th 1899 from May 8th. 
1891 Then sad hearts gathered round the cast-off body, 
wondering what would happen Now her statue is 

unveiled in a world echoing with Thcosophic thoughts , and 
some of her teachings are being justified by science and 
scholarship The Society which she and Henry Steel 
Olcott founded is strong and well organised, at peace within 
and winning respect without , its literature is spreading 
and the teachings committed to its care are permeating 
modern thought 

Resuming her lecture work in England. Mrs Besant 
spoke on " The Ascent of Man," on •• The Mahabarata. ' 
etc She visited France, some eight hundred people listen- 
ing to her lectures on “ The Ancient Wisdom " at the Hotel 
des Societes Savantes Again in England she lectured on 
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“The Christ” and “The Place of the Emotions in Human' 
Evolution.” 

During August Mrs. Besant attended the Wagner 
festival at Bayreuth, where she addressed a select audience, 
of Wagnerites who had gone to attend the festival 
on “The Legend of Parsifal.” She writes of Wagner’s 
music : 

“ Truly some of his phrases and cadences belong to- 
the Deva kingdom rather than to earth. They are echoes 
of the music of the Passion Devas.” 

After a short visit to Amsterdam and Brussels, she 
returned to London, where she gave a most successful, 
series of lectures on “ Dreams ” and “ Eastern and Western- 
Science.” 

When back in India, in October, Mrs. Besant pushed- 
forward her plans for the Central Hindu College. The ideals- 
that were the basis of the life of the College aroused the 
sympathetic interest of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, also of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. She was present, 
at the First Anniversary of the C.H.C. and delivered the 
closing address. 

In December she gave the . Convention lectures at 
Adyar on “ Avataras,” with matchless eloquence to a spell- 
bound audience. 


1900 

During this year Mrs. Besant again devoted her or- 
ganising talents to the building up of educational work and 
the re-creation of India's greatness. ... In March she 
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moved into Shanti Kunj, her beloved home at Benares for 
many years She left India early in April, 1900, arriving 
in Italy on the 22nd, where she spoke in Naples, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, and reached England in May 

She gave a senes of addresses at the Small Queen’s 
Hall, in May and June, on ** The Emotions, their Place, 
Evolution Culture and Use, and in July a senes of talks 
at the Headquarters 28 Albermarle Street, on " Thought 
Power, Its Control and Culture 

During July and August she visitea some of the larger 
English Lodges In September she left for India 

Until the Annual Theosophica! Convention met m 
Benares^ Mrs Besant visited some of the towns of northern 
India and began to stress some of the great teachings of 
Hindu theism branching out into the magnificent ideals 
that underlie all Hindu growth She gathered them all 
into a superb appeal in her Convention address at Benares, 
on “ Ancient Ideals m Modern Life 

1901 

The whole of this year was spent in India From. 
January to March she emphasised in her lectures the 
immense significance of Hinduism and as she went from 
town to town, spoke frequently on Hinduism and Theos- 
ophy Education was always to the fore in Mrs Besant's 
work and for the sake of it she spent long periods at Benares 
consolidating the work of the Central Hindu College, of 
which she was ** the life and soul What Col Olcott had 
done for Buddhism in his CatGcbism she now did for 
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Hinduism in Text Books for junior and senior students, and 
her anonymous Advanced Textbook of Hinduism was, and 
is, not only a fine and authorised exposition of Hinduism, 
but an equally fine exposition of Theosophy. She gave 
another series of brilliant lectures at the College, this time 
on the Ramayana, the epic story of Shri Rama and his 
faultless Sita. It was published as Shri Ramachandra, the 
.ideal King. 

Mrs. Besant was drawing into the work for India’s 
regeneration the finest Indians in many walks of life, and 
winning at the same time Government approbation for the 
titanic task she had undertaken. She visited about thirty 
towns throughout the North, West and East, and every- 
where stirred the people deeply and induced them to take 
-action, especially in education. . . . 

Colonel Olcott writes : 

" Our dear Mrs. Besant reached Adyar on December 
24th from Benares in a state of prostration, after a violent 
attack of fever, which was sad to see. No one outside the 
number of us who recognise the fact of the watchful guidance 
•of our Teachers would have dared to anticipate that on the 
•second subsequent day she would be able to mount the 
iplatform and lecture. She faced a packed audience of 
1,500 and discoursed for an hour and a quarter on 
‘Islam,’ without a falter in her voice from beginning to 
•end : and yet it had taken her almost five minutes to 
descend from her bedroom to the hall on the floor below. 
This lecture was the first of a series on religions : Islam, 
Jainism, Sikhism, which were published as The Religious 
Problem in India. 
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After the Convention Mrs Besant made an extended 
tour of India, and also pursued her educational work 

On April 19th she left for England on the S S Victoria, 
lecturing on board at Suez 

Of her return to England m 1902 Miss Edith Ward 
wrote 

“ Although she was much fatigued by the tiresome 
and delayed journey from Bnndisi, she looked more like her 
old self and speedily took up a heavy burden of work with 
her usual cheerfulness We all rejoice that the fever from 
which she suffered in India seems to have passed entirely 
away . and although it has left her far from strong, and 
more easily fatigued than in former days, we trust she will 
gradually regain her former powers of endurance The 
work she has undertaken is very heavy, and we are now irv 
the midst of three courses of lectures, besides special 
meetings and odd lectures here and there Over 300 
members assembled to hear her more advanced series, and 
people are turned away from the public lectures for lack of 
room Speaking on ' Theosophy and Imperialism.’ she 
showed what was the duty of an imperial race, and what 
should be its glory and function in the history of the world , 
she was heard to the farthest corner of the hail 
In August she visited Holland and Brussels 
Leaving London 15 October, Mrs Besant went first 
to Berlin for a Convention of Lodges, then to Pans 
Moving southwards she visited Geneva. Grenoble, Marseilles 
and Nice, then to Genoa Rome came next, then 
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Florence, Bologna, Milan and Turin, before leaving, 24 
November, for India. 

In this year Mrs. Besant engaged iii yet another 
■activity, being " directed " thereto. This was the Co- 
Masonic Order, “ L’Ordre Magonnerie Mixte international, 
Le Droit Humain,” Miss Francesca Arundale (aunt of 
Dr. G. S. Arundale) was the first English lady to enter this 
Order. She informed Mrs. Besant about it, who felt " that 
a Masonic movement open to men and women alike could 
be made a powerful force for good in the world." 
Mrs. Besant was initiated in Paris, and through her promo- 
tion of the interests of the Order it spread very rapidly to 
many countries. She became The Very Illustrious Vice- 
President, Member of the Supreme Council, Most Puissant 
Grand Commander of the British Jurisdiction. 

At the Annual Convention, held at Benares in Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Besant spoke on “ The Laws of the Higher Life." 

1903 

Mrs. Besant travelled much in the North, combining 
the exposition of Theosophy with ever-increasing breadth 
and beauty, with a resistless drive on behalf of education. 
She strove to broaden the minds of the elders, men and 
women, and induce them to support reforms, and held 
out to youth the ideal of a nobler type of education, the 
preparation for service and leadership in a reawakening India. 

At the Annual Convention this year, held at Adyar 
in December, the President, Colonel Olcott, finding him- 
self in difficulty on account of the number of people 
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present, Mrs Besant offered to give a popular lecture on 
the 27th December m the open air, before ccrrrrcncing 
her usual course of the four lectures at Convention Her 
subject was ** The Value of Theosophy m the Raising of 
India On one of the lawns on area was enclosed with a 
fence, and scats and carpets were placed . but by early 
dawn such a crowd had gathered that they swept away the 
fence, and tooL possession of ail the ground, the benches 
and chairs being passed over their heads to the outside, 
and the crowd sat on the carpet spread around tho 
platform By the time Mrs Besant appeared, the audience 
numbered 5,000 persons Her voice rang out clear and 
strong, in spite of the fact that she was suffering from a 
severe cold . and her lecture was listened to m profound 
silence with occasional outbursts of applause The tax cn 
her throat was too much however, and the subsequent 
lectures had to be given in tho Convention Hall At the first 
lecture the crush was very great, and so importunate 
were the outsiders that they actually smashed tho heavy 
wood and iron western gate of the Hall and came in 
with a rush 


1904 

Until the end of January. Mrs Besant visited a number 
of towns in Southern and Central India, crowding each day 
with meetings and work, storting at 6 30 a m and lecturing 
sometimes twice a day Education was her chief subject, 
also Hinduism in the light of Theosophy, and she promoted 
the Central Hindu College Maga^lno 
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The following letter from Mrs. Besant, written frora 
Benares on February 17th (1904), will prove of interest : 

“ My dear Friends, 

I am told, on what ought to be good authority, that 
there is a growing tendency in the Theosophical Society in 
London to consider me as a sacrosanct personality, beyond 
and above criticism. Frankly, I cannot believe that any 
claim so wild and preposterous is set up, or that many 
know me so little as to imagine that, if it were set up, I 
would meet it with anything but the uttermost condem- 
nation. Even a few people holding and acting on such a 
theory would be a danger to the Society ; if any consider- 
able number held and acted on it, the Society would perish. 
Liberty of opinion is the life-breath of the Society ; the 
fullest freedom in criticising opinions is necessary for the 
preservation of the growth and evolution of the Society. 
A ‘ commanding personality ' — to use the cant of the 
day — may in many ways be of service to a movement, but 
in the Theosophical Society the work of such a personality 
would be too dearly purchased if it were bought by the 
surrender of individual freedom of thought ; and the 
Society would be safer if it did not number such a per- 
sonality among its members. 

“ Over and over again I have emphasised this fact, and 
have urged free criticism of all opinions, my own among 
them. Like everybody else, I often make mistakes ; and 
it is a poor service to me to confirm me in those mistakes 
by abstaining from criticism. I would sooner never write 
another word than have my v/ords made into a gag for 
other people’s thoughts. All my life I have followed the 
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pract cc of rcjJng hcfihciJ c/«5 * ;‘j j > c*% !4> 

!ung them, or.d I do not mean ai 1 gre# c'J ’.o f c’p :fo 
gfCAth of cry;ta.vaicn ly c.air.g ’.re rro;t f gcJO-i 
enuc^im Mcfco.cf. anyth ng lha: rai been dcra ’.rvic^gS 
me not by me. for Thcotcphy aOu'J to OwtDi':;r.tcJ 
immcat«.rabty by mating rr.y crude ‘'“Ort’edga a mcai-*rc 
for the in n«ung »n the mo.cmcr.i and by l^rAng rro iMo 
an cbvtacic of future progreit So I pray >ij .f you ten a 
across any such absurd ideal that /Ou <> 5 rci^tl trem n 
your o«*n person and repuJjlo if cm cn rn^ ber a I l*o 
greater ctsscr>*ce co-'d he dene to the See cty cr lo rre 
than by alovi ng mem lo spread 

•' It js further ai tged mat a po' ry of oitracj.m n cr.. 
forced against mosc aKo do net he’d tF s v<c*v of rre I 
cannot msuJj any rrember of the See tly by be' ev ng that 
he wcu’d m bate or endorse SwCn a pel cy It »s obvious 
that this \sou!d bo an tniclcrab’o tyranny to Ah.cfs no sc f- 
respecting man v,ould submit I may say. m pass-ng. that 
in all selections for off.ee m the moverrent the so’c con* 
sidcration should bo the pOAcr of the cand date to serve 
the Society, and not his opm on of any person Co'oncl 
Olcott, Mr Smnett. Mr Mead cr myself We do not 
want faction fights for party leaders, but a free chcco of 
the best man Pardon me for troubling you with a formal 
repudiation of a view that seems too absurd to merit 
denial , but. os it is gravely put to me os o fact. 1 cannot 
ignore it For the Society, to me. is tho object of my 
deepest love and service . my life is given to it . it em- 
bodies my ideal of a physical plane movement. And I 
vrould rather make myself ridiculous by tilting at a windmill 
33 
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such as I believe this idea to be than run the smallest chance- 
of leaving to grow within the Society a form of personal 
idolatry which would be fatal to its usefulness in the 
world. In the T. S. there is no orthodoxy, there are no- 
popes. It is a band of students eager to learn the truth, 
and its well-being rests on the maintenance of this 
ideal.” 

Mrs. Besant spent February and March in Benares, 
and left April 8th for Europe, passing through Rome, 
Florence and Genoa, and speaking on Theosophy in each, 
place. 

She stayed in Paris for a few days into which a- 
number of meetings were crowded. 

Mrs. Besant returned to England to continue her lec- 
ture work. From the Small Queen's Hall, where she 
gave a series on “ Theosophy and the New Psychol- 
ogy,” hundreds were turned away each night. In June, 
1904, she opened the eighth annual Dutch Convention, 
and was the chief figure of the International Congress 
which met in the same month. Some of the subjects 
treated this year were: “is Theosophy Anti-Christian?’ 

“ The New Psychology,” “ The Message of Theosophy 
to Mankind.” She also visited Sweden, Norway and- 
Germany. 

On her way back to India she opened the new 
Headquarters in Rome, 1 7th November, and a visit to the 
Vatican was arranged for her. 

At the Annual Convention, Adyar, Mrs. Besant gave 
the four Convention Lectures on “ Theosophy in Relation, 
to Human Life.” 
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Until May. Mrs Dcsant spent her i-me uavc.'ing m 
India Speaking in Bombay in 1905 on ** The Unihcaton 
of India," she pointed out that 

One of the greatest difficulties that struck at the 
root of umhcalion Vios that there had never been a united 
fndia in the past Temporary un.ons there had been from 
time to lime . but never was there one unified nation 
extending from the Himalayas to Cape Comonn, from 
Bengal to Kathiawar The task before Indians, therefore, 
was to make a self-sustaining and sc!f»consc.cus naticnakty 
She addressed Lodges on Theosophy, constantly 
drawing v/omen into the Movement when and where possi- 
ble. for at that time they were unaccustomed to taking any 
part in public life On May 13 she left for Europe, step- 
ping at Milan. Budapest. Strasbourg and Nancy 

She remained m Pans from June 10 to 21, and not 
only lectured on and worked for Theosophy, but also at- 
tended the Supreme Council of International Co-Free- 
masonry 

The European Thcosophical Federation Congress was 
held in London The first public lecture of the Congress, 
on "The Work of Theosophy in the World." was given 
by Mrs Besant in the Large Queen’s Hall. July 7, when 
every seat was occupied In opening an exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts arranged by members Mrs. Besant said • 

"Nothing is outside the realm of Theosophy that tends 
to serve, uplift and ennoble humanity. And so as Theos- 
ophy spreads, and we more and more understand and 
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bring into harmonic interaction the three worlds in which 
our evolution is taking place, all ideas will find more 
beautiful expression, and the world of form will indeed 
manifest the divinity of man." 

Mrs. Besant arrived in Benares 23 September, and 
first gave much attention to the Central Hin'du College. 
She then toured through northern towns, stressing in 
her lectures the need of a Hindu revival. In a letter to 
Babu Hirendra Nath Datta, she wrote : 

“ The needs of India are, among others, the develop- 
ment of a national spirit, and an education founded on 
Indian ideals and enriched, not dominated, by the thought 
and culture of the West.” 

She arrived in Adyar in December for the Con- 
vention, where she gave a course of lectures on the 
Bhagavad Gita. 


1906 

Mrs. Besant spent the whole of this year in India. 
She travelled from Adyar through Hyderabad, to Calcutta 
and then to Benares. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (later King George V and Queen Mary) visited the 
Central Hindu College on February 20th. On the following 
morning the Princess sent for Mrs. Besant to write in her 
private autograph book ; Mrs. Besant requested that 
a photo of the King be placed in the College Hall. 
Mrs. Besant and others were honoured with invitations to 
the royal reception. 
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From A Short H»story of The Theosophical Socjety 
compiled by Josephine Ransom 

“ Throughout this year Mrs Besant was travelling the 
length and breadth of India, expounding with V(gour the 
ideals for which she stood and worked All India was re- 
sponding to the call to liberty which she was sounding She 
was working assiduously for the establishment of a Hindu 
University and wherever she went collected funds for its 
endowment Education and social reforms occupied her 
very fully In her public work for The Theosophical Society 
she presented inspinngly the many facets of Theosophy, 
especially the meaning of Brotherhood, and gave larger and 
more universal application of the rules of Yoga 

" Because of the state of Colonel Olcott's health, the 
question of a nev; President occupied Mrs Besant’s mind 
She could see no one more suitable for the office than 
Mr Bertram Keightley. for she felt sure that neither 
Mr Smnett nor Mr Mead would consent to take it, and she 
was herself so immersed in Indian activities, and the build- 
ing up of the Hindu University, that she felt she would not 
have the time to give to the heavy responsibilities such a 
position would entail 

“ Arrangements for Convention went on, and in all 
these the President (Colonel Olcott) took a great interest 
Mrs Besant gave the Convention Lectures on ' The Wisdom 
of the Upanishads On 28th December the President 
was well enough to be carried down to open the Conven- 
tion Mrs Besant read his Presidential Address for 
him He was earned down again on the 31st to dose the 
Convention, to read over to the assembly his Inaugural 
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Address of 1875, and to pronounce the closing words. He 
gave Mrs. Besant authority ‘ to act for .me as President ’. ” 

1907 

Colonel Olcott died on February 17th 1907 at 
7.27 a.m. During his last illness there were appearances of 
the Masters and instructions to nominate Annie Besant as 
his successor. 

In June Mrs. Besant was elected as President by an 
overwhelming majority. 

From Dr. Besant’s First Presidential Address : 

By an overwhelming majority you have ratified the 
nomination of our President-Founder, made by his Master’s 
order, and have called upon me to take up the work as his 
successor in the high office of President of the Theosophi- 
cal Society. . . . Help me, I pray you all, in filling well 
the office to which I have been elected, and share with me 
the burden of our common work. . . . Only through you 
and with you can the Presidency be useful to the Society. 
Help me so to fill it as to hand it on, a richer legacy, to my 
successor. And so may the Masters guide and prosper 
the work which they have given into my hands, and 
blessed. 

The Jheosophist, October 1907. 

I write in Germany, in the midst of the woods of 
Saxony, where I have taken refuge in order to do some 
necessary writing, after coming out of the whirl in England, 
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and before plunging mlo iHc v.h rl n Ancf»ci 
Various arudes musl be ssrittcn ;o a d she great vicrl *h :h 
li opening out in the many i»c’ds of Thco.cpl cal Acuv 
both inner and outer 

In the Saxony pnc*AOods veme lariy cxtcf\v.»c re- 
searches were made into the con.titui cn of chen* cal atcnri. 
and, vviih ihc ass stance of seme fncnoly Thec^epf cal art- 
ists. some representations have been dra^n of ti esc c c 
and* airy '* nothings, * which wil prove mterc/mg to Tnecs- 
cphisls, and perhaps to non-Thcosophists aLo Cccu’l 
Chemistry throws much Lght on chem cal pos^ d ’ t cs, anj 
offers sign-posts pointing in direct ens in .vh cn rcscarcn 
might be advantageously carr*cd cn . 

It seems that the account of the Amcr can Conven- 
tion vyas lost m the post It was a very great success. 

Dr Weller van HooL was elected General Secretary, and 
his high character and great ablily rraVc him a rrest sut* 
ab’c choice 

My last week m England vyas a vury busy one, from 
the landing at Plymouth, after a stormy voyage, on October 
7th, to leaving London for Holland on October 15th 
There were five lectures in it to very varied audiences 

The brief time m Amsterdam, the northern Venice, 
was crowded full of work, and, as one member remarked, 
when we were going away, a fortnight's work seemed to 
have been accomplished in two days 

On the afternoon of the 20th we crossed to Swcdcri 
by steamer, reaching Malmo at 4 30 p m There was a 
lecture at 7, and we left for Stockholm at half-past 9pm 
Here I must really take breath 
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On the 22ncl, King Oscar (Sweden) granted me an- 
audience,- at which I presented to him Esoteric Christianity^ 
in English, and The Ancient Wisdom, in Swedish : a long 
and interesting conversation followed, King Oscar being, as- 
is well known, a man deeply read in philosophical and 
religious questions, and he showed much interest in the. 
points discussed. 

From Northern Scandinavia 1 fled swiftly southward tO' 
fair Italy, the flowery land of romance and idealism. 

The last European lecture was given in the Universita 
Populare, to a large audience. It was a thorough success, 
and closed the arduous western work. 1 must not leave it. 
without bearing witness to the fulfilment, throughout this, 
strenuous time, of the promise given by the Master at 
Adyar, that He would overshadow me. Never have I 
worked so ceaselessly, with such unflagging vigour and sus- 
tained force, as during this time, and never have others, 
borne such witness to the life and energy outpoured. lO' 
Him be the thanks. 

The vessel is bearing us — “ us ” is now Mrs. Russak,. 
Miss Renda and myself — swiftly and smoothly to the fair 
Island of Ceylon, where I am to try, however inadequately, 
to partly fill the gap left by the passing away of the. 
President-Founder. 

We landed at Colombo on November 23rd, and my 
thoughts fled back to 1 893, when the Colonel welcomed 
the Countess Wachtmeister and myself at the same spot, 
on our first visit to the East. Then, as now, we went first 
to the Headquarters of the Buddhist Theosophical Society, 
where loving welcome was given. From that, to the; 
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Musaeus School for Buddhist girls, where Mrs Higgins, with 
unflagging zeal and devotion, strong through every diffi- 
culty, has built up a successful boarding-school for girls 

The next day was full of engagements, including a 
visit to the aged High Priest, Sumangala — v;ho was very 
friendly — and a lecture at Ananda College on the *' Noble 
Eightfold Path A day m Kandy, through the 

splendid scenery that makes one of the noblest panoramas 
of natural beauty in the world There is hope of a girls’ 
school there as outcome of the visit Next day, back to 
Colombo again, and in due course to the steamer for 
Tuticonn, the quay crowded with singing children and 
affectionate elders, and so farewell to the Beautiful Isle 

At home in India, on the 30th November and what 
a journey it was ' Addresses, flowers, fruits, at station after 
station, until the carriage was a garden , I never realised 
before how many Branches we had along the railway line 

At Adyar, a few hours later, two addresses were 
presented in a crowded meeting, and then we went all over 
house and grounds and found everything in’admirabfe 
order 

The hihwing section, 1908 to 1929. has been com- 
piled chiefly from “ The Theosophist and ' The Adyar 
Bulletin Passages from other sources, e g , linking 
sentences, are enclosed in brackets 

1908 

It IS my hope that this little monthly messenger, 
The Adyar Bulletin, from Headquarters will form a golden 
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thread of affection and kindly feeling between the Society’s 
centre and the members scattered all over the world. I 
should be glad to receive from them any news from their 
own localities that might be of interest to Theosophists else- 
where. . . . Send ’ us your good wishes, I pray you, 
across the seas and lands that divide us, that we may be 
loyal servants of the Masters. 

FOUNDATION OF THE ORDER OF SERVICE 

The month has rolled quietly by in quiet work, and on 
the 2nd February I arrived at Headquarters, where much 
business was awaiting me. On the way from Benares, 
with Babu Bhagavan Das Sahab, who is kindly working as 
my Private Secretary, we spent twelve hours in Calcutta. 
There I went to luncheon at Government House, to dis- 
cuss with His Excellency the Viceroy a scheme that has 
been formulated for the University of India. . . . Lord 
Minto was good enough, after considering the reasons I 
laid before him, to say that he would do all in his power to 
assist us in realising 'our project ; his liberal and sympa- 
thetic nature is prompt to see the justice of the Indian wish 
to establish a national university, and it is fortunate for us 
that this scheme is coming to birth under so just and mild 
a ruler. . . . From Calcutta we went to Vizagapatam and 
there was begun a scheme I have long been brooding 
over, whereby Theosophists, who wish to carry out the 
idea of the Masters of forming a Brotherhood for the help- 
ing of the world, spiritually, intellectually, morally and 
.physically, should be more fully realised. Spiritually, 
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intellectually and morally we are doing good work, but little 
has been done towards the physical helping So, to 
complete the circle of Theosophical life, a " T S Order of 
Service ” has now been founded, within which Leagues 
may be formed for any good and useful purpose, intellec- 
tual. moral or physical which shall work on the principles 
and m the light of Theosophy for the world’s helping 

The month of February seems destined to be impor- 
tant in the annals of the Theosophical Society On the 
4th of February, two days after my arrival, a suggestion 
was made to me that it would be a good thing for us to 
acquire the estate which lies to the east of our grounds, 
along the river bank 1 spoke about it to one or 

two friends, who promptly offered to lend part of the 
money at a very low rate of interest I thereupon wrote 
to two or three more in a week the money was in my 
hands — Rs 12,000 of it in gifts My agents, one of whom 
had acted for H P B and Colonel Olcott in the purchase 
of the Adyar estate secured the land for Rs 40,000, and 
the sale was completed and possession of the land given 
to me on February 1 5th The estate comprises eighty- 
one acres, with a very fine bungalow, and the land yields 
an income which may be much improved, from fruit trees 
and timber Its control passes at once to the T S , and 
the title-deeds will be handed over as soon as I have paid 
off the loan contracted This I hope to do in the course 
of a couple of years, out of my earnings even if no one 
else cares to share in the gift to our beloved Society 

The days roll by swiftly in varied work, and Adyar is 
full of activities, all harnessed to the service of the 
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Theosophical Society. Workers are coming in, and little 
houses have been planned and built, so as to accommodate 
the growing staff, while preserving a ring of space, to ensure 
quiet, round the central building itself. During my absence 
in Australia — I sail from Colombo on May 16th in P. and- 

0. S.S. “ Multan ” — Dr. English will be in responsible 
charge of The Theosophist with Mr. Wadia as his assistant. 

I return home to India in September, the American trip- 
having been put off till next year. 

Adelaide, 

June 16th, 1908. 

June opened in Perth with a busy day — first a matinee, 

1. e. an afternoon lecture for the convenience of many who- 
wished to come but who lived too far away to return after 
an evening one. Then came many interviews and a mem- 
bers' meeting. 1 met an old Freethought acquaintance, 
Mr. Wallace Nelson, who has remained at his old moor- 
ings, despite the onward sweep of the current of thought. 
Very pleasant memories remain of Perth and Fremantle. 
The audiences were very large, very receptive, and quick to- 
understand ; the West Australians seem to be an alert, 
progressive people, keenly alive and eager to know. . . • 
They are very kindly and hospitable, and made us quite at 
home with hearty welcome. Thus are formed ties that re- 
assert themselves in future lives. 

it is best to draw a veil over the next four days, rol- 
ling and pitching on a grey sea, dashed with white foam, 
stretching away to a grey horizon. . . . But all passes, and, 
as we drew slowly up to the new wharf at Adelaide, a line 
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-of 5 -nilmg faces told that the warm circle of Theosophic 
Brotherhood had opened again to enring us A flight of 
the younger ones to the waiting special secured us a car- 
nage. and as they sprang out we climbed in and away we 
went for the city carrying with us the roses and violets 
that a South Australian mid-winter yet permits A hospit- 
able Scotch home opened its doors to me, and a French 
one welcomed Mrs John, for we are poly-nationed over 
here, and the Lodge contains not only Scotch, English and 
Irish, but men from France Germany, Poland and maybe 
from other lands 

The Adelaide campaign opened on June 9th with an 
E S meeting many interviews and a public lecture in the 
Town Hall to a large but somewhat impassive audience 
However, they listened intently, and warmed up towards 
the end 

On the 10th, I addressed a very crowded meeting of 
the Labour Party in the Trades Hall with the President of 
the Trades Council in the chair, on What Theosophy has 
to say to the Workers the audience was a great contrast 
to that of the night before all alive and palpitating with 
interest, breaking into volleys of cheers for what it ap- 
proved, and of interjections on what puzzled it. as I 
expounded Brotherhood, Reincarnation and Karma as the 
triple basis of a stable society 

The Adelaide visit concluded with a lecture m the 
Town Hall The place was packed and a large crowd in the 
street when I arrived " No admission, ma am,’ said a 
courteous policeman as 1 reached the closed gates “ I 
don t mind said I, “ but then there can be no lecture ” 
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“ Oh ! ” said he, laughing, and the big iron gates were 
opened. It was a fine sight, the great hall packed in. 
every corner, people standing along the walls, sitting on 
the steps to the platform, and the lecture was most 
attentively listened to. This morning's paper has much of 
Theosophy in it, for the Adelaide clergy are behind the 
times, and preached nineteenth century sermons against it, 
with a plentiful lack of knowledge. 


Melbourne, 
June 24th, 1908^ 

“ Melbourne has no less than four Lodges, and they 
have been acting together in organising the work of my 
visit. ... 

Here, as in Adelaide, a Lotus Circle exists, and many 
little ones, with older lads and lasses, gathered on Sunday 
for an address. The bright faces and intent eyes made a 
pretty picture, and I am told that the children much enjoy 
their weekly meetings. 

I must put on record one comment on the Perth 
lectures that appealed much to me. A gentleman who 
attended them — and they were on Reincarnation, Karma, 
and the Brotherhood of Religions — was asked how he 
enjoyed them. He replied warmly, but remarked : “ I 
expected to hear about Theosophy, and these were all 
common sense.” The implication is delightful. 

June 28th. The Melbourne Branches, the members of 
which have shown me unstinted kindness, made me a 
very useful present, a gold wristlet to carry a watch, a 
great improvement on the leather band which I have 
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hitherto worn, and which does not suit the heat of India 
A little gift was also made to Mrs John, who is travelling 
with me, and who generously lifts from my shoulders ail 
the material cares of the tour Thus ended the fortnight 
in the Victorian capital 

Sydney 

July 7th 1908 

We left Melbourne by the afternoon express of June 
29th, for the capital of New South Wales and travelled 
through the evening, night, and morning of June 30th 
reaching Sydney at 1 1 a m It was bitterly cold in the 
early morning, thick hoar-frost covering the landscape and 
the water, chilly as ice, depriving the fingers of feeling 
The Sydney friends, headed by Mr John the well-loved 
General Secretary, gave us warm greeting on the platform 

The first public lecture was given on July 2nd in the 
large Centenary Hall It was a very attentive and 

interested crowd, and listened with eager keenness to the 
discourse on Reincarnation- — a subject which seems to 
attract people in Australia more than any other 

Brisbane 

July 18th, 1908 

Mrs John and I steamed out of Sydney station on 
July t3th, amid the loving farewells of a crowd of mem- 
bers, assembled to bid us God-speed Many a pleasant 
memory remains of the visit to Sydney Australia 

stands solid for loyal co-operation, and for earnest work 
for the cause 1 feel that l*may rely on the Section 

for support m guarding the Society s liberty and in 
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maintaining it on the broad basis that some are so anxious 
to narrow. 

Through the evening and night we fled onwards, and 
the morning found us on the northern highlands of New 
South Wales, with hoar-frost whitening the tree-branches, 
and the sun gleaming redly through the mist-laden air. 
At 1 1 a.m. of the morning of the 14th, we changed at the 
boundary line of the adjacent States, and went on by the 
narrower gauge of Queensland. Presently we were whirl- 
ing down the curves cut along the mountain-sides of the 
Toowoomba Range — reminding one of the line across the 
Ghauts to Bombay — and on through the darkening twilight 
till night fell again, and then, at 9 p.m., into the brilliance 
of the Brisbane station, and into a crowd of new faces but 
loving hearts, that gave welcome as warm as had been the 
farewells of the Sydney brethren. . . . 

A pleasant feature of these Australian gatherings is 
the meeting with friends of the past that one knew in 
England in earlier days, and now and again with some one 
who knew and loved our H.P.B. One old gentleman told 
me how, in London long ago, he had looked round the 
Society, and wondered how it would go on, when H.P.B. 
passed av/ay for a while, and how he had rejoiced when, 
from the outer world, I had entered the Theosophical 
circle, and H.P.B. had welcomed me to the v/ork. Yet 
such anxiety need never be, for as Upendranath Babu 
wisely and rightly said last Christmas, so long as the T. S. is 
under the guidance of the Masters there v/ill always be some 
one v/ho v;ill command the confidence of the large majority 
of the Society. 
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The Quccnibnd v.ork made a good conclunon lo ihc 
Australian tour. Monday (20lh) iotv u$ in the tram, once 
more steaming southwards, cn route to New Zealand 

Auckland. New Zealand 
July 27th. 1908 

Really at the antipodes at last. Grccmsich exactly unde 
our feet, and India a quarter of the world a^ay. a half-way 
house to England But Theosophy is as well loved here 
as in other lands, and has warm hearts to welcomo it. and 
strong brains to defend it It is cold, but the country is 
emerald green after two months of ram. and today the 
sun IS shining brightly, and white fleecy clouds, flung across 
the sky. remind one of an English day m spring 

Wellington, 
August 3rd. 1908 

Auckland yielded tvm very targe meetings for the pub- 
lic lectures, and between 250 and 300 persons attended 
the meeting for questions, and seemed to bo thoroughly 
interested 

At Wellington, the capital of the Dominion, a crowd 
of members awaited us on the platform, and wo were 
among them by half past seven in the evening, receiving 
their hearty greetings. The next day . there was a 
large gathering in the Town Hall for the evening lecture. 
The meeting was attentive, and finally enthusiastic, but 
I should think that Theosophy is, at present, but little 
known in Wellington ; it does not yet seem to be " in 
the air.” 


34 
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Dunedin, 

August 10th, 1908 

Dunedin is quite a Scotch city, and one hears the 
pretty Scotch accent on every side. Three public lectures, 
six members' and E. S. meetings, and half an hour to the 
Lotus Circle filled the days to overflowing, and on August 1 0th 
we took train to the Bluff, and went on board the steamer 
that was to carry us away from New Zealand after a fort- 
night of strenuous work. 

Much gratitude remains in my heart for all the over- 
flowing love and kindness which have been poured out on me 
so richly during the last tour. Not to me, as a person, was 
it given, 1 joy to know, but to the President of the Theo- 
sophical Society, the messenger of the Blessed Masters, the 
witness-bearer to Their v/atchful care and to the out-pouring 
of Their power. . . . That the heavy Australian tour has 
left me strong and bright is largely due to Mrs. John, if 
1 do not name others for special thanks, it is because all 
1 have met have been loving and kind. 

The tour has taken me over 17,630 miles of land and 
sea, during 44 days and nights of travel ; 62 days have 
been given to work, and the work has comprised 44 public 
lectures and 90 meetings — at most of which an hour s 
address has been given, followed by the answering of 
questions — and a very large number of private interviews. 

It does not seem a bad record for a woman of over sixty, 
who, a year ago, was declared by some who wished to 
discredit her, as being in a state of "senile decay, and 
therefore incapable of filling the office of President of the 
Theosophical Society. 
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Hindu College who travelled down to do any service they 
could render. They all worked with an energy beyond 
praise, selling books, marshalling the crowds to their places, 
keeping the road open for speakers, and — the kindliest act. 
of all — selling the work of and collecting money for the little 
Panchama children, their unhappily placed brothers and. 
sisters. ... As the Peace of the Master has brooded 
over the final days of the year (1908) that is over, so- 
doth His Power go forth with us into the days of the year 
that lies in front. (The Aclyar Bulletin, January). 

On February 10th Mr. Leadbeater arrived with Van- 
Manen, and was welcomed by the entire Headquarters’ 
staff, residents and students, making quite a procession. 

. . . Welcome, thrice welcome is he, and most glad shall. 

I be of his help, both in writing and teaching work. 

The last Sunday in Madras was a busy one ; the usual 
E.S. and T.S. Meetings began the day, and the latter was 
followed by some initiations into the T.S. in the afternoon.- 
. . . Then came the dosing lecture of the series delivered 
on five consecutive Sundays, at which His Excellency Sir 
Arthur Lawley, the Governor, was pleased to be present, and’ 
this was followed by his friendly inspection of house, library 
and grounds. Then off to the train, which steamed away 
in the cool and quiet darkness across India to Bombay. 

The Press Building was duly opened on April 15th, 
1909, with a slight but pleasant ceremony. All the work- 
people, headed by the Superintendent, and the residents in 
Headquarters, gathered in front of the doors of the large 
central room, and with a few words the President declared 
it open, throwing wide the doors and presenting the key to 
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the Superintendent The whole company then walked 
round the hall, »n the centre of which a type* case was 
placed as symbol Flowers, fruits and sweets were dis- 
tributed two fires were lighted and camphor offered and 
burned, and the President announced that on extra day s 
pay would be given to each worker It is interesting to 
note that even the small boys have a sense of the value and 
dignity of their work ' spreading knowledge over India ' 
[Mrs Besant left Bombay on 23 April for London ] 
London is a good deal changed as regards traffic 
Private carnages have almost disappeared, and motors 
have taken their places They add unpleasantly 

to the smells of the streets but are otherwise innocuous 
But London is certainly more noisy than ever with the 
continual rush of the motors of all kinds and the incessant 
tooting of their horns of warning One feels rather as 
though one were in one of H G Wells stones 

The next few months will be very busy ones a series 
of seven Sunday lectures has been arranged for Sundays in 
London, and a series of four, for members of the T S only 
under the auspices of the Blavatsky and the H P B 
Lodges In addition to these, in London I speak at the 
Convention, at the Chnsto-Theosophica! Society founded in 
the days of H P B and presided over by Sir Richard Stapley, 
and at the great Humanitarian World-Congress, holding its 
Public meeting in Queen s Hall 

In the provinces public lectures and Lodge meetings 
have been arranged at Blackpool — to open a new Lodge 
— Manchester, Newcastle, Sunderland, Leeds, Derby, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow Brighton, Letchworth (Garden City) 
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M L odae-Bournemouth, Southampton.. 

_-to open a new 9 Nottingham, Dublin,. 

Liverpool, Sheffield, there will be 

Bradford, Harrogate, an France and Italy, and 

lectures in Belgium, Holland, ung 

a two months' tour fheosophical 

strength hold, a good recor o^ 

Society will have been P p.asper 

Itrte in Th-r sacred cause and in Their na^ 

e,d friend W. T. Stead, and - of life- 

as ever in all questions gg^munications from 

He is intensely in earnest in endeavouring to 

those who have communication between the 

establish a reliable means 

two worlds. General Secretary, Niss 

Thursday, May 27th, saw the Genem^ 

Bright, some other mem ers an p ^h General 

Budapest. A* Vienna we p.che^ 

Secretary and his sisters rs. International 

rived at Budapest on May ■ cpan 

Federation of European Societie , 

on the 30th. of 1909- Dr. Stem- 

June 2nd. . . . > closed the Congres 

er delivered a very interesting lec ur 

at its conclusion we all J «hile the strains of 

nates Budapest and supped tog heri ^n 

gipsy music filled the air, and the full m 
!he gleaming Danube and the wide plain. 
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Scotland claimed me for a v.cck beginning with June 
7ih It ts pleasant to visit the Lodges and to v>ttncss the 
life and energy pulsing in ilicm. and p'casant also to greet 
old friends and make new ones in the many interviews that 
fill all stray corners of time 

July 2nd saw the opening meeting of the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of the Thcosophical Society in Great 
Bnta.n and Ireland As President of the T S 1 delivered 
a lecture in the Large Queens Hall on 'The Place of 
Theosophy in the Coming Civilisation, and the great audi- 
ence showed Itself to be extra ordi no nly responsive to the 
ideas presented to it It is always a thrilling moment as 
one stands silently before the crowd in that big halL and 
lifts one’s eyes from area to balcony, from balcony to gal- 
lery and beholds the sea of expectant faces, alert and 
eager And then the faces change like the sea, as 
wave after wave of thought, of emotion, sweeps over 
them, and the power of the Holy Ones is made mani- 
fest, and the atmosphere changes, and !de grows full 
and strong. 

The Watch-Tower on the 2nd day of August 1909. is 
set up in New York City Looking eastward, I see over a 
grey mass of water the England I have left behind, and the 
last ten days of English work. 

The sunshine was brilliant as the “ Philadelphia ” drew 
slowly alongside the dock on Saturday, July 3 Ist, and a 
crowd of friends with kind faces and outstretched hands 
greeted my landing, to say nothing of four or five cameras, 
avid for photographs for the press. The New York Herald 
had the following paragraph ; 
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Mrs. Annie Besant is "'dmirts 

""rr nlleT Lra^L ship that the steamship conr- 

drink at the ’Park Avenue Ho el 

violets.’ It is to be taken ^ p,, 

of cream of violets, w,th bened>ct,ne 

rl to find “a new drink" and myself 

linked by the Park venue ^ charming and 

obliged to drink the drink, an 

,.et one. with a 3 re served. . 

and a gallery running Ugrsnerqer have kindly taken 

Mr. Warrington and Mrs. oc vegetables 

charge of me. and we eat our sim^ meals ^9 

and fruit in these pleasant surroun 

Hotchener brought Mr. Fullerton ^ ^ ^ ^ on him 
feeble for the waiting at the docks, and 1 
the same evening and spent wit im 
He enquired affectionately after 

•■ “-rs.::." - •« “rr:; 

near I thought ^ ,, quiet voice, an 

Hew York;" "And am still. , ^ad so often 

• there he was, walking beside me, this 

i » * — • "• - r. ... «“ 

to labour for their berrefrt. (Them 

[\ Mr. Judge passed in 1896]. 
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On Wednesday, the 1 1th August, we reached Chica- 
go, and had the pleasure of greeting warmly the v/orthy 
General Secretary, Dr Weller van Hook 

The public lecture in Chicago drew a large audience, 
intent from the opening to the closing words We 

had to go straight from the hall to the railway station, to 
start at ten for Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior 
Mr Jinarajadasa has been here lately, and attracted audi- 
ences of two hundred people — twice as large as one which 
gave scant welcome to a well-known Arctic explorer, who 
remarked afterwards that he had gone right to the North 
Pole but had found nothing so frigid as Duluth 

Mr Jinarajadasa has become very popular in the 
States for his lucid and attractive exposition of Theosophical 
ideas, while his gentle courtesy and quiet reserve win him 
admiration and respect However Duluth despite its 
reputation, treated us exceedingly well 

Seattle gave us a large audience keenly interested in 
“ Theosophy, Its Meaning and Value on the Sunday 
evening of our arrival — an arrival brightened by the pres- 
ence of Mr Jinarajadasa who is to deliver a course of 
lectures after my departure The work finished, we 

betook ourselves to the steamer instead of to the tram, in 
order to wind our way past islands and forests to Vancou- 
ver British Columbia On the 24th August we landed 
within the huge circle of Britain’s Empire God save 
the King ' 

Pasadena, Sept 4th Here I gave a lecture in the 
Shakespeare Club, and answered questions, and then 
we took a short automobile drive through this prettiest 
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of towns. One very pleasant thing was the reverence 

shown for living things ; no birds may be killed in the 

town, and our little winged brothers are fearless and tame. 

. . . Kindness to living creatures is taught in the Pasadena 

schools, as well as practised by their eiders, and the town 

is a centre of good influence. 

29th September. Nev/ York was in the midst of a 

tumultuous celebration, the Hudson-Fulton festival, and the 

papers were crammed with accounts of pageants, aeroplane 

flights, marches, naval displays. It naturally played havoc 

$ 

v/ith the lectures, and audiences v/ere small — a new ex- 
perience in New York. 

On October 1st, there was a reception in the after- 
noon, at which a birthday gift was made to me from the 
New York Lodges — a gift v/hich I have placed to the credit 
of the Blavatsky Gardens' purchase fund. A member 
returning from Chili brought me a very prettily drawn 
address of greeting signed by members in Valparaiso, and 
a handsome silver triangle, bearing the seal of the Theo- 
sophical Society ; it will go into the memento case at 
Headquarters, to bear silent witness to the love which 
pours thither from all parts of the world. 

October 2nd saw a group of loving and faithful 
members gathered round their President on the deck of 
the “ Cedric," which was to bear her back to the Old 
World. Two of them, Mr. Warrington and Mrs. Kocher- 
sperger, had travelled with me all the time over the 
10,620 miles which measured the trip since I landed in 
New York on July 31st. My grateful thanks go to botn 
for the unvarying and unwearied kindness which guarded 
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me throughout tho journey, shielding mo from ol) discomfort 
and doing all that could be done to lighten the heavy Viork 

Ireland The outcome of the visit to Dublin is the 
formation of two Lodges — a very satisfactory beginning 
for the Thcosophical Society in Ireland Each will start 
with about twenty members 

On the 20lh of October many friends gathered at 
Oxford for the lecture to bo delivered in the Town Hall The 
large building was filled with an interested audience, and 
Professor L P Jacks the Editor of the Hibbert Journal 
took the chair 

The last English lecture was given on October 2 1st to 
the Spiritualist Alliance 

[Mrs Besant left on 22nd October for Holland and 
France ] 

Pans was great on interviews, eight mortal hours of 
them in three days After the public lecture on the 

31st came a reception at the ever hospitable home of the 
Blechs. where gathered members from Turns, Algiers, and 
very many from provincial towns In the evening, the 
General Secretaries of France and Great Britain and myself 
quitted Pans for Geneva Geneva is an intellectual 

City, par excellence, but it is stifled with the and thought of 
Calvin, and one longs to feel the warm soft breath of 
Theosophy ruffling its atmosphere and awakening its children 
to spirituality 

We left Geneva for Lyon on November 3rd Lyon is 
intensely orthodox and Catholic, and as is ever the case 
under these conditions, there is a small minority fighting 
for Its right to exist The conditions being thus difficult,. 
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and members of the opposing parties forming the audience 
at a public lecture, 1 was doubtful of its reception, but once 
more Theosophy triumphed by virtue of its inherent reason- 
ableness and its pacific spirit. 

At Marseille many were waiting to receive us, among 
others some members from Barcelona. 

Nice. I leave this noble country — now in the grip of a 
•persecuting materialism — with the hope, nestling warm in 
my heart, that Theosophy may yet bring her back to ideal- 
.ism and to a liberal and rational religion, and may thus 
preserve her in her place among the nations. 

The morning of the 1 0th saw us once more in the 
train, on the way to Genoa. [The next three days were 
•spent in visits to Milan and Turin]. Soon after 9 p.m. we 
were in the train which glided out of Turin station towards 
Brindisi. “We” — a constantly changing quantity — now 
consisted of Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, Mr. Macbean, the British 
Consul at Palermo, and myself. ... At Brindisi we bade 
farewell to Mr. Macbean, and Wednesday morning saw us 
on board the stately “Morea,” crowded with travellers to 
the East and to Australia. It was the birthday of the T.S., 
November 1 7th, 1 909. Thirty-four years of struggle and 
.progress lie behind us ; centuries of growth stretch in front 
of us. Thanksgivings to the Lords of Wisdom and Com- 
passion, who have opened the way, rise from thousands of 
hearts today all the world over. May they continue to 
bless the work which They have planned. 

28th November. A large crowd of members gave us 
a royal welcome on the platform [Madras], and, at Adyar, 
the household circle offered greeting in a prettily chanted 
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song And thus ended the journey of 37,176 miles of 
land and sea traversed between the parting in April and 
the welcome in November May the work done, offered 
at the Feet of the Holy Ones, serve Their good purpose 
for the world 

Another Anniversary has come and gone, and the 
Annual Report of the Theosophical Society will go out 
to every subscriber to The Theosophist It tells of solid 
progress, of peace and prosperity, and letters from all 
parts of the world constantly confirm the reports of the 
Society s officers Here is one from France "Never 
before have we been so blessed , never before have we 
been so conscious of the guidance of the revered Masters, 
Who have radiated upon us such strength and life, prepar- 
ing the ground ere you came among us, giving us so much 
through you as a channel, and so vivifying your work that 
this intensity of life remains with us since your departure ” 

The Convention opened on the 27th December, 
1909, at Benares (The Theosophist, February 1910) 

1910 

The 11th January, 1910 [J Knshnamurti s birthday], 
was passed quietly, with much thought and solemn medi- 
tation A great peace brooded over the earth, and 

a deep solemn joy pervaded Adyar and Benares For all 
was well There were great rejoicings at Benares on 

the occasion of the Eleventh Anniversary of the Central 
Hindu College, on January, 18th, 19th and 20th The 
Girls' School led the way The children looked charmingly 
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pretty in the graceful Indian dress and with faces alight 
with joy. Miss Arundale and Miss Palmer were justifiably 
proud of their delightful pupils. The Boys' School and the 
College took up the 1 9th and '20th, and many visitors 
from outside Benares looked somewhat surprised at the 
size and extent of the buildings and the number of the - 
students. 

[At a meeting at Government House, on March 16th, 
on behalf of the Madras Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of 
Madras, spoke of Mrs. Besant in the following terms : 

“ Indeed what can 1 add to the stirring words of 
Mrs. Besant’s which we have just listened to ? You know 
the quality of her matchless eloquence, and it needs no 
reminder from me to remind you that her voice is never 
raised save to move her hearers to some nobler im- 
pulse, to some loftier ideals, to some higher plane of 
thought. In the name of the Society I should like to thank . 
her for the splendid address which she delivered to us, 
and 1 hope that it will not only stir the hearts, as it must 
have done, of every man and woman in this Hall, who 
heard it, but I hope that her voice will ring loud and clear 
far beyond the walls of this Hall, that it may move many 
and many a man and appeal to him to come in and help 
us in this great work." 

At Adyar on 17th March the foundation-stone of 
the new Students' Quarters — Leadbeater Chambers, the 
gift of our good friend Mr. C. R. Harvey — was well and 
truly laid with due Masonic Rites by the Very Illustrious Sister 
Annie Besant, It was at 1 1 o'clock in the morning 
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down The whole village, apparently, men, vsomcn, and 
children, had crowded into the station What they thought 
I know net. but they came with flowers with coconuts, 
with lemons, with bctci-Icavcs a surging moss of human 
beings all bent on seeing on touching, the woman whom, 
m some dim way they must have looked on as a religious 
teacher In the hurly-burly a kind of way was made for 
the women and children first old snthcred grand-dames 
and girls, caste and no caste all mixed in wi'd confusion, 
with smiling tips rapt eyes and gentle clinging touch Hard 
was It to persuade them to stand back when at last the 
tram must needs go on Ah I the strange depths of 
devotion in these simple village-folk so easily roused, so 
swiftly given so widely impulsive so confidently trustful 
What a wealth of love is hero waiting for a worthy object 
of devotion 

Madanapalle Lodge is a very old one, and has 
records of old times I saw the first form of diploma 
of Colonel Olcott s Hindu Boys Association, and the first 
number of the Arya Ba/a Bodhini the parent of the 
C H C Magazine The most marked feature of 

these gatherings has been the extraordinary enthusiasm of 
the women They crowded in old and young, and would 
not be gainsaid Would that India had a common vernac- 
ular, by which her women could be reached ! If the 
Theosophical Society wins the women, it wins India, and not 
only the English-educated class 

Five of us — Mrs van Hook and her son, my two 
Indian wards and myself — left dear Adyar behind us on the 
evening of September 25th, and steamed out of Madras 
35 
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by the mail for Calcutta, Kind friends brought us milk and; 
fruit on the way, and we travelled pleasantly through 
the green rain-drenched districts. ... At Benares . , . 
hundreds crowded, scattering flowers like Devas and 
hurrahing like Englishmen, and we were borne along to our 
carriages, and slov,/ly drove to- Shanti Kunja, escorted by,, 
apparently, the whole College and School. Very prettily 
decorated by loving hands was my dear old home, and, by 
some miracle of ingenuity wrought by Miss Arundale, we 
were packed into it. ... A great festivity was planned for 
October 1 st, and began the evening before with the clever 
staging and acting by the students of a Bengali and a Hindi, 
play. On the 1st, we began with a meeting in Shanti. 
Kunja itself, where a little shrine-room was dedicated in the 
Names of Those we serve, and very gracious was the 
influence which filled it in swift response. ... In the- 
College Hall we gathered in the afternoon, and many 
loving words were spoken by professors, masters, boys and. 
girls. . . . Here I spoke on making Truth, Courage and 
Reverence our ideal of life. After a fortnight's stay in 
Benares, Saharanpur, Jullundhar, Lahore, Delhi, Agra and 
Cawnpore are to be visited, and then follows another fort- 
night in Benares. H. E. the Viceroy and Lady Minto visit, 
the College on the 10th November, and on the 14th is a 
Special Meeting of the Board. After that we return to 
Adyar. . . . 

At last the long-promised visit of H. E. the Viceroy 
to the Central Hindu College has been made, and the 
function was a great success, despite the difficulties caused 
by the unseasonable weather. 
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This December will ever remain notable in our annals 
for the pubUcatioa of first work of Alcyone, our dear 
Brother Knshnamurti, who has written out with great care 
and perfect accuracy the teachings he received from 
his Master, the blessed K H . when He was preparing 
His pupil for Initiation The booklet is entitled At tho 
feet of the Master, and contains His teaching on tho 
Qualifications for Discipleship It will be ready at 

Convention 

The Convention of 1910 is over, and a worthy ending 
to this memorable year We turn our faces away 

from the past to face hopefully the future O Young 

Year, whatever you may bring us may the record of each 
of us, when you are dying be not wholly unworthy of our 
present hopes 

1911 

Headquarters Notes At the moment of writing I 
am not at Headquarters but in Rangoon, so the above is 
somewhat of a misnomer A large party of us — 
Miss Arundaie, Miss Willson, Mrs Van Hook and her son, 
M Blech, Mr Lead beater, our two young Indian charges 
and myself — accompanied by a returning Rangoon member, 
Mrs Hamilton, boarded the good ship “ Gwalior *' and 
started for Rangoon on January 12th We landed about 
Bam on January 1 6th, a number of the Rangoon mem- 
bers having come on board much earlier, and they took 
possession of ourselves and our boxes — boxes for nine 
travellers f — and saved us all trouble The audiences 

in Rangoon have been very satisfactory as to numbers The 
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Rangoon Times had a very fine report of the lecture on the 
“ Law of Action and Re-action ” — the Editor, Mr, Channing 
Arnold, son of Sir Edwin Arnold, was in the chair. It Vi/as 
pleasant to find the son of the author of “ The Light of 
Asia " . . . showing the same leanings as marked his 

famous father. ... 

We visited Moulmein on the 25th, On February 1st 
we start northwards and are to visit Meiktila, Mandalay and 
Maymyo — the last named town being on the hills, and very 
cold, it is said. We leave for Madras on the 10th. A pleasant 
feature of the Rangoon visit was some friendly chats with 
Bhikku Ananda Metteya, a learned Buddhist monk, a Scot 
by birth. It was he who led the Buddhist mission to 
England a year or two ago, and founded the Buddhist 
Society there. We arrived at Madras on February 14th, 
and found ourselves to our great content, in Adyar 
once more. 

Once more on the tramp, leaving fair Adyar for Cal- 
cutta, Benares, Bombay and Europe. . . . From Calcutta 
to Benares, my dear home of many years, where a few 
weeks will be spent in the work of the C. H. C., and in 
doing any service I may to that much loved institution. And 
then to Bombay for a brief visit, and into the ship that is to 
carry us away from “ the Motherland of my Master. The 
heart always feels a pang as the dear shores of India melt 
away into the distance, sinking ’neath the horizon of the 
sea. Yet where His work calls, the disciple gladly answers, 
for what is life worth save as spent in doing His will, and 
serving His purpose ? 
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April 22nd Bombay gave us a nob’c farc.se I and 
vse passed through the entrance to the p cr amid a cnorus 
of good-byes from a large cross d of friends The 

passengers requested a lecture between Bombay and Aden 
and 1 spoke on Reincarnation and so gave rise to rrany 
questions during the remainder of the vo>agc 

1 2th May London So now v^o are ostab'uncd for a time 
in England and arc settling down to v.ork A*cyone and Mizor 
arc With me at Miss Bright s A generous friend has 

put a motor-car at my service for three months an im- 
mense boon m this aty of huge distances 

The air is full of the preparations for the Coronation 
and v/c arc fortunate enough to have had guen to us some 
seats in Whitehall a splendid position for seeing the pro- 
cession 

28lh May London The large Mcrrional Hall Far* 
nngdon Street was well filled on May 26th for the meeting 
of the Fabian Soaety v^hich I addressed on the subject 
England and India Mrs Sidney Webb presided A good 
matiy questions followed the lecture and a plcdsant evening 
was spent 

Pans June 12th to 17th Wo are all astonished by 
the wonderful success of the Sorbonne lecture the vast 
ampitheatre was packed in every corner and standing 
crowds filled the passages — some 4 000 in all we came 
through hundreds who it seems, could not succeed in gam- 
ing admission It was a wonderful sight for the hall is 
magnificent , it is scmi-circular, the roof a single immense 
arch so that the auditors are packed tier after tier, 
and present one sea of faces to the speaker Two 
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large galleries carry the crowd up to the very roof. The 
lecture “ The Message of Giordano Bruno to the 
Modern World,” roused the enthusiasm of the audience, 
. . , it was a remarkable audience — Ministers of State, 
men of science, professors, priests — men predominating 
over women. That such a gathering was possible shows 
how successful has been the work of the General Secretary 
and his co-adjutors through the long years of chili and 
darkness. 

London. Very wonderful was the Coronation Day, 
June 22nd, 1911. We were fortunate enough to receive 
invitations to the Admiralty Stand, so we saw the great 
procession both on its way to the Abbey and on its return. 
The prettiest thing was the carriage full of the Royal 
children, smiling and happy. . . . The most interesting 
thing was the change wrought by the sacring and crowning 
on the persons of the King and Queen, from whom 
radiated a light not present before the ceremony, imparted 
by the consecration which made him King “ by the Grace 
of God,” not only by Act of Parliament. 

The Convention of the T. S. in England held its 

business meeting on July 8th, in Kensington Town Hall. 

, . . The out-going Secretary, Mrs. Sharpe, had a rather 

uncomfortable half hour in listening to the warm praises so 

deservedly showered upon her. . . . The new General 

Secretary, Mr. Wedgwood, has thus happily entered on his 

first year of office. Nothing could have been in better 

/ 

taste than his speech of recognition of his predecessor s 
work, and of hope that he might worthily bear the 
burden that has been placed on his shoulders. We all 
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join in wishing him strength, peace and prosperity, for the 
work IS great and demands great devotion and ability , but 
greater yet are the forces poured through the worthy 
channel 

My lecturing work is over, and 1 am now in the 
country, finishing up odds and ends, before going in for 
the book — Man Whence, How and Whither 

[Mrs Besant s last work before she left England was to 
lay the foundation-stone of the Headquarters of the English 
Section, on September 3rd (This building is now the 
property of The British Medical Association )] 

It would be nice if Headquarters and Benares were 
nearer together , one has to spend three nights and two 
days in the train, to travel from one to the other to say 
nothing of the rupees demanded for the transit This has 
been impressed on me very strongly during the last month, 
for the Hindu University work called me north to Benares 
on October 17th, and October 3 1st saw me once more 
on the railroad voyaging south to Madras Benares and 
Adyar are the two poles of our Indian work and between 
them thrills the current of love and hope Benares was 
my first Indian home and it remains very dear to my heart, 
with many a glad and sacred memory, through which runs 
the golden thread of spiritual aspiration and spiritual life 
And Benares is to become a University town, for there the 
Hindu University is to rear its stately head 

We had a pleasant gathering at Headquarters on 
Foundation Day, November 1 7th, in celebration of the 
thirty-sixth birthday of the Theosophical Society An 

atmosphere of peace surrounded all, and the benediction 
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of the great Presences fell softly on receptive hearts. Hov/ 
our outer Founders rejoice over the growth of the great 
tree which has sprung from the tiny seed planted in New 
York on November 17th, 1875 ! 

Headquarters has transferred itself almost bodily to 
Benares where the Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Theo- 
sophical Society and the Convention of the Indian Section 
are being held. ... To celebrate Their imperial Majesties' 
Coronation Durbar the College and Headquarters at Benares 
were illuminated in the ancient way with tiny earthen 
lamps ; the outlining of buildings with these shining points 
of light is one of the most artistic and effective methods of 
decoration. . . . 


1912 

January 1st, 1912, is upon us. "A Happy and Useful 
New Year ” is the wish of The Theosophist to its thousands 
of readers, scattered all over the civilised world. . . . 


From Aden 

, A large number of affectionate friends met us at 
Bombay on February 3rd, and after covering us with 
garlands, conveyed ourselves and our belongings to the 
Ballard Pier. There we, perforce, had to bid them 
farewell, and walked away, a little party of four 
C. Jinarajadasa, Krishnamurti, Nityananda and myseir to 
the P. and O. launch awaiting us. Across to the pretty, 
white “ Salsette ” v/e steamed, with the golden cock on 
her bows, proclaiming to all that she held the record for 
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speed There, Mrs Charles Kerr v/elcomed us, and soon 
we were dancing on the sunlit sea, leaving dear India 
behind us 


In the Red Sea 

As usual, there was a lecture on board on the way to 
Aden . I spoke on “ The Meaning of Theosophy, and one. 
at least, of the audience is now at work on a Theosophical 
book We reached Aden on the 7th February and there 
also a lecture had been arranged 


London, February 23 
Once nnore in England and in London, under weeping 
skies and a murky atmosphere, but with snow-drops ring- 
ing their fairy bells and yellov/ daffodils nodding gaily 
The Mediterranean did not treat us very nicely as we 
crossed from Port Said to Bnndisi in the little " Isis but we 
arrived in good time and had the pleasure of a 

few hours with Mr Leadbeater and Mr Macbean 

London Very warm were the greetings if the weather 
was cold, and we [are now] in Mrs Bright s ever hospit- 
able home 

A big programme for March has been planned out 
and even before “ March comes in like a lion February 
demands fitting toll 

The first Sunday morning meeting at the Large 
Queen s Hall was a great success . a picture of the crowd- 
ed orchestra with myself in front appeared in the Graphic 
and in the Christian Commonwealth The Graphic had a 
very kindly notice 
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Tuesday found us all at Cambridge. On Wednesday 
1 addressed the London Lodges and Thursday belonged to 
Coventry. 

April 8th, 1912 

Since my last notes written in London, I have again 
become a vagrant. April 4th saw us — “ us " being Lady 
Emily Lutyens, her son Robert and myself — leaving Char- 
ing Cross Station for Paris, Mr. Wedgood, the General 
Secretary, very kindly escorting us as far as Dover. The 
passage across the Strait was very swift, though not 
smooth, and we were soon in the “ Rapide ” for Paris. A 
■large crowd welcomed us, and on the same evening there 
was a big gathering of members of the E. S. . . . At a 
meeting on the following afternoon no less than three 
General Secretaries — those of France, French Switzerland, 
and Belgium were on the platform. ... A crowd bade 
farewell to us at Paris on April 5th and a crowd bade us 
welcome at Turin on April 6th ; only the country and the 
language had changed ; the warm Theosophical hearts 
were beating with the same love. 

1 am working hard — hidden away in a village of the 
Kingdom of Italy — at the promised book, Man : Whence, 
How and Whither. Two months should see it finished, 
so far as writing is concerned, and already the Vasanta 
Press has received a consignment of the MS. It is difficult 
■but pleasant work. 

1 am very glad to be at last free to say what we have 
been doing for the last few months. I was obliged to seek 
■a certain seclusion, in order to carry out a piece of occult 
work of vital importance, and could not, consistently with my 
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duty, give any explanation until it swas over Sioty is 

one of iho fairest islands of the world, and Taormina is per- 
haps Its fairest spot Behind it towers a great cliff, 

crowned with the rums of on old Acropolis and of a 

Greek temple, and a fragment still remains on which cnee 
stood Pythagoras, teaching the Greeks of the colony of 
Naxos Close to the spot hallowed by his feet is 

buried one of the talismans planted m Europe by Apol- 
lonius of Tyana. one of the seven centres of occult force 
made by him for future use in direct connection with the 
Mighty One who wields the five-rayed Vajra It was not 
strange therefore that we should be guided ihiihcr for 
three months of secluded life for labour which should add 
new strength to the Theosophical Society 

1 lectured on June 23rd at the University of Palermo, 
on Giordano Bruno and his philosophy and the audience 
proved to be a most satisfactory one. became deeply inter- 
ested. and finally warmly enthusiastic 

July 13th Opening of the English Convention No 
less than seven General Secretaries were present 
We had thus practically a European Congress The 

feeling [aroused at the ConventionJ is well voiced in the 
following letter 

“ We have gone back — many of us to lives of great 
stress and difficulty — with our hearts uplifted, and a firmer 
determination to grow and become strong, and fit to enter 
the Path you point out to us *' 

Mr Leadbeater has taken hts passage home to Adyar, 
and Will arrive a day after myself My two wards, whom I 
brought with me to England with their father’s consent. 
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remain to prosecute ' 

their tutors. 1 have place ^t^ em i ^ ^ 

of the Right Hon Jaco 3 ’ victoria, and of her 

Councillors of the late Queen-Empress 
daughter, very old friends of mine. 

We bade farewell on August Wrd^to 

of well-wishers at Charing ^ Q^een of 

Secretaries of England and Scodand, an^^^^^ 

Southampton kindly accompanying memory 

to Dover. Their affectionate — ; ' = , , here 

of England. . . . A* Turin another c.w^- 

Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. o 9=° interlude of 

travelled with us to Alessandria, a pleasant 

happy converse. ... hay ; after 

A very warm welcome awaited 

depositing our luggage at the hists were 

the Gaiety Theatre, ^ome from other 

gathered in force, and whither some had come 

towns. ^rpfteful thanks, to all 

Benares. Thanks, loving an g on the 

friends, far and near, who sent me birth 0^ , 

,,ty-fifth anniversary of my 'r*- ^ began at 

very full day at Benares, Temple in the 

7,20 a.m. with a gathering round the 

College quadrangle, to which ^ ^he Hindus, 

corps, and passages from the scrip 

Jains, Zoroastrians, Buddhists-m Pali^^^^^ hy 

Japanese-Christians, TTuaalmans, S k ^ 

-ntbers of the ^ ^^..mony, so 

Strangely impressive and beauti 
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the open ng lecture of the Convention cn ’ Education as 
Service ' to an audience estimated at 2 SOO by the Madras 
Mail The great banyan^treo v^as the Hall, and ils far* 
strctching branches the rcof , the do.».n*rcachtng roots, 
struck into the ground, vvcre the pi 'ars sshile the red sky 
dyed by the selling sun gleamed re; ly through the green 
(eaves, and was as the coloured windows 

There was a delightful sense of freedom and harmony 
present throughout the Convention The blessing of the 
true Heads of the Society manifestly brooded over it, and 
all was peace May that Peace of the Masters go with the 
members to their homes. 
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1913 

With the New Year we re-name our Adyar publishing- 
business. " The Theosophist Office ” is not a good descrip- 
tion of the rapidly growing business we carry on. Henceforth 
we take the name : “ The Theosophical Publishing House.” 

In consequence of the legal action taken against me, 

1 have thought it well, for the sake of the public repute of 
the Theosophical Society, to enter more than I have hitherto 
done into the social life of Madras. Busy with other work, 

I have shrunk from public functions and have refused 
private invitations. But i find that the T.S. suffers from 
this abstention, which is regarded as eccentric, so, as 
President, 1 have this year acted differently, and while 1 
shall continue to keep outside the circle of mere social 
gaieties, I shall appear at such gatherings as belong to 
what may be called the public social life of the City. 
Government House invitations i have accepted, since H.E. 
the Governor represents the Crown, and all honour and 
respect are due to our Rulers ; and this year, being in Madras, 

I went to a Garden Party there to meet the Royal Com- 
mission, and also to a State Reception. Several residents 
at Adyar also attended these functions by invitation. . • • 
Further 1 attended the Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Protection of Children, presided over by H.E. the Governor, 
and made a speech which has been fully reported. 

The large banyan-tree in Blavatsky Gardens is serving 
as a delightful spot for a series of Sunday afternoon teas. 
Mrs. Kerr, Mme. Blech, and Miss Stuart have been 
hostesses on successive Sundays, and the beauty of the 
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surroundings and the friendly informality of the gatherings 
have been much appreciated both by residents and guests 
from outside We all gave a tea-party to Mr Lead- 

beater on his birthday, February 1 7th, on which day he com- 
pleted the 66 years of his stay on earth this time Few in the 
outer world realise how deeply the men and women among 
whom he lives appreciate his noble, saintly, and most useful 
life The last two Theosophical banyan-teas were held on 
March 2nd and 9th We shall resume these meetings 

m the autumn, as they draw some of the nicer and more 
thoughtful people from Madras, and bring them into touch 
with the Society 

On April 20th, the residents at Adyar — or rather, all 
that were left, as many have already fled from the Madras 
heat — invited me to tea under our favourite banyan-tree, 
and the veteran Dr English read the following kind words 

Dear and Revered Madam 

We, the undersigned residents of Adyar beg to put 
on record our appreciation of your valiant defence, in the 
High Court, of our respected teacher, Mr Leadbeater, and 
our beloved Krishnamurti 

The Judgment upholds the fair name of our Society, 
and we congratulate you on that brilliant success, and feel 
thankful to the Great Ones that you are our Leader 

We wish you further success in the Appeal that is 
pending 

We remain. 

Dear and Revered Madam, 
Your faithful followers, 
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Sixty-three names follov</ — those of all the residents 
now here, i notice that the Madras papers are beginning 
to publish resolutions sent in by Theosophica! Lodges and 
Federations, declaring their thankfulness for the clearing 
of our two Brothers from false accusations and their stead- 
fast support of myself. 

[On May 1 7th Mrs. Besant left Bombay for London.] 

The Large Queen’s Hall was packed on June 1st, and 
our readers will find elsewhere in our pages [The Theos- 
ophist] the comment of the Christian Commonwealth on 
the meeting. It is satisfactory to find that the cruel 
slanders of some of the Indian papers have not in any way 
affected English public opinion. It has been a relief 
to escape even for so brief a space from the poisoned 
atmosphere of Madras into the cleaner air of English 
public life, and to be treated once more as a human being. 

The British Association for the Abolition of Vivisection 
held a crowded meeting in the Kensington Town Hail on 
June 5th, Lord Channing in the chair. 1 was one of those 
who had the privilege of once again lifting up their voices 
against the crime of cruelty sheltered under the name or 
science. 

June I4th to 18th. The Theosophical European 
Federation held a most successful Congress at Stockholm, 
at which all the General Secretaries of the European 
National Societies were present. The enthusiasm and the 
joyfulness of the Congress were extraordinary, and the T.o. 
•in Europe stands absolutely solid. 

[On June 23rd Mrs. Besant left Europe for India.] 
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July 3rd The weather has treated us well and we 
had calm seas, except for a slight monsoonish ruffling 
between Aden and Bombay Even the monsoon has been 
kind to us and our steamer, the Delta, has been very steady 
Tomorrow morning will see the shores of India rise above 
the horizon in spite of the legal troubles, it is very 

delightful to breathe Indian air once more, and to see on 
every side the Indian faces which, whether their owners be 
known or unknown to me, pull at my heart-strings when- 
ever 1 see them When, as part of the defence of 

the T S and of my two dear boys, I began the other suits, 
I did not realise how much of personal pain would be in- 
volved in the mere fact that they would bring me into 
conflict with Indians, and now that the T S has been cleared 
and only personal questions as to myself remain, I care 
nothing for success in them, for it would only be a personal 
triumph, and a triumph over people who belong to the 
race that for twenty years I have tried to serve 

[^August and September were spent chiefly in attending 
the High Court proceedings re the suit of the father of 
her wards ] 

October 1st Birthday Message to Theosophical friends 
My word to all those who love me is 
Be strong . be brave . be true " 

Let us have that as our motto for the coming year 
It is pleasant to announce that the legal pressure »s so 
far relaxed as to enable me to take up again some of my 
other work, and I have been able to arrange for a course 
36 
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of eight lectures on Social Reform, at which the Chair is to 
be taken by various leading public men in Madras. (The 
Adyar Bulletin, October). 

October 1 8th to 22nd were given to work outside 
Madras, in Madura and Trichinopoly. Madura was in festive 
array for our welcoming — four of us came from Madras, 
leaving immediately after Friday’s lecture — we found our- 
selves pacing slowly behind a stately temple elephant and 
temple umbrella held high in the air, while a band poured 
out joyous music, and crowds lined the road and made a 
procession, escorting us to the gaily decorated bungalow 
wherein we were housed. ... I paid a visit to the Political 
Conference by official invitation and supported the resolu- 
tion praying the University of Madras to include a vernac- 
ular in the Arts Degree Examination. On October 20th 
I gave an address to students on “ Your Duties in the 
Future ” ; as the name implies, it dealt with the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship in an India growing into free- 
dom. This ended the work in Madura and we took ourselves 
to Trichinopoly. In the main street of that town we were 
met by a great concourse of people, with an elephant, a 
camel — who looked on the proceedings with much super- 
ciliousness — a band, and brilliant lights, and taken to the fine 
building erected by the Trichinopoly Lodge ; of this I had 
laid the foundation-stone in 1908, and now came to open 
it. ... A public lecture on “ Education in the Light of 
Theosophy ” was given in the open air, the Hall being quite 
inadequate to accommodate the huge audience. 

Their Excellencies The Viceroy and Lady Hardings 
have come to Madras and have gone from it. Some of 
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the Aayar fcJjdcnts \vcrc prcicni at a t the functicnj 
Pcfscna'ly 1 attended the Layng cf the Feurdat cn-jtcro 
of the new Uoivcfity library cn tno tat cn of the 
Senate of the Umverj ty cf Madra; ard the State Recep- 
tion at Government House 

Fncndv in vanoui parti of tro world having aAcd me 
to write on the cases m me Law-Courts I have dene so 
But as they are now closed with the cjiccpt on of possb'c 
proceedings for contempt, so far as Inc a is concerned. 
I do not pfcpoie to say anything mere cn them m cur 
journals t prefer to go mto 191-? drepp ng a I the 
unpleasant mcmoncs of 1911-1913 

1914 

1913 lies behind us all thanks bo to the High Gods 
therefor A painful year and an evil it has been and no 
tears fall upon its grave Let us bury it joyfully and with 
It bury a'l memories that speak of strife 

The first number of our new weekly The Common- 
wca/, goes forth amid good omens A very warm welcome 
has been extended to it as filling a much-needed want, 
and quite a respectable list of subscribers is already filed 
The first number contains an editorial Our Policy which 
outlines the aims of the journal and we trust to be able to 
fill them gradually (The Thcosophist January ) 

The chief characteristic of our Convention [December 
1913], held at Benares, was a sober triumphant joy, only 
clouded now and again for a moment when the danger of 
imprisonment for the leaders made the quick tears nse 
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But even in the face of that, there was the feeling that alf 
was well, since the Divine Ones guide the destinies of man„ 

The Watch-Tower is being transplanted to Europe while 
these lines are passing through the press, and will be fixed, 
in London for a short time. (The Theosophist, May). 

.3rd April. Once more at the "Gate of India," the 
splendid city of Bombay. . . . The Gaiety Theatre was crowd- 
ed for a lecture on " National Education." Two valuable 
gifts to the Adyar Library were a pleasant preliminary to 
the lecture, one from a Brahmana, the other from a Parsi. 

. . , In a few hours 1 step on board the good steamer 
Mantua, and say good-bye for a short time to India, " the 
Motherland of my Master," sacred and beloved. Then, for 
a space, to dwell among the many dear and loving friends 
whom good karma has linked me with under other skies 
and among other scenes. How good it is to know that, in 
all lands, we who are the servants of the Holy Ones form 
but one family, whatever may be our outer differences of 
birth and colour — fair augury of that happier day for earth- 
when brotherhood shall transcend all differences, and when 
mutual love and mutual respect shall bind into unity the 
many varying types of the children of men. 

London, May 7th- 

A crowd of some three hundred people had gathered 
at Charing Cross to meet the party from Dover. Mr. Graham 
Pole had met me at Brindisi, we picked up M. Blech at 
Amiens, and Messrs. Davis and Hodgson Smith and Christie 
at Calais. . . . 

8th May. In the evening there was a crowded meeting 
of welcome at the Chelsea Town Hall, restricted to members 
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of the Society The Vice-President, Mr A P Sinnett, 
presided, and made a charming speech On Sunday we 
began with a meeting, and at luncheon and afternoon tea 
welcomed many friends, from abroad as well as from 
various parts of England Monday, the day fixed for the 
hearing of the appeal, came all too soon 

White Lotus Day was kept in London as usual, the 
temporary building in Tavistock Square being gay with 
flowers, and warm loving hearts As I had another meeting 
to attend, my speech was placed first on the programme , 
later. Miss Arundale and Mr D N Dunlop were the chosen 
readers 

May 9th found me at Cheltenham in connection with 
the Southern Federation After tea 1 lectured on 

‘ Theosophy to a crowded meeting in the Town Hall, and 
I have never addressed a more attentive and appreciative 
audience Business filled the next few days Saturday, 
May 1 6th, found Lady Emily Lutyens and myself at Sheffield, 
whither we went to take part in the Northern Federation 
meeting I could only give an afternoon lecture, as the 
Sunday Queen s Hall (London) meetings began next day, 
but It was pleasant to meet for even so short a time many 
sturdy northern friends On May 20th. five of us 

left England for Pans— Mr Graham Pole, Mr Wedgwood, 
Mr Banks, Mr Krishnamurti, and myself Many 

had come from the provinces and from Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium and Russia, and every one seemed to be 
very happy, full of enthusiasm and vitality Tomorrow 

1 hope to breakfast with the founders of Co-Freemasonry, 
to lecture on *' L*individuation et I engine du karma 
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SptCFTi: tL following day will see us.aveM, 
of the Lyceum Club on ..riience • • 

Folkestone, is not a bad record ot wor . 

Fnnland W6r6 vsry 

The last few 1"^ J Cross and of the T.5. 

Meetings of the Te-ple °t 

Executive ; a lecture ^ Meeting • • • ^ 

Queen’s Hall, a B-therhood of 

meeting with the haggard ■ Interviews with the- 

but glad at heart to be aga.n at work ^ 

Editor ot The Review of f Daily Tele- 

3oa successor, and w. t^^ Editor 

graph, with some o East En 

carried out; and as a final it^^^^. ^ ^ p,e« 

magistrate over a propose j^^n^ng 

of land in Essex, generously J Then a crowd 

of a little group of Trustees to a 

at Charing Cross to say " Channel, the racing 

to Dover, a calm pleasant greetings 

across the Continent to Br nd ^ , us, 

friends here and there, to End t Eed- 

3 nuhored outside the harbour, 
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HOME AGAIN, July 1 Uh 
I have bought — not with my own money * — The 
Madras Standard, a daily paper founded in 1841 It 
had been going downhill for a long time . The pur- 
chase was made at railway speed, but in the nick of time, 
for Its first work has been to raise a protest against the 
acceptance of the Government proposals, conditioning the 
grant of a Charter to the proposed Hindu University 

[Name of Madras Standard changed to New India and 
1,100 copies printed On August 15lh, 5,000 copies 

printed] 

Over the Empire the War-Clouds have broken into 
a furious deluge of European War The Theosophical Society 
has members in all the countries involved, and its duty is 
to work for peace, and, while war lasts, to keep our sense 
of brotherhood unbroken despite the clash of arms Our 
brotherhood is a spiritual reality, calm, deep, unruffled by 
the dissensions of minds and bodies While i con- 

stantly and habitually plead for the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war, of justice for might, among nations as among 
individuals. I yet hold that war has its place in the evolution 
of humanity, and that humanity is not yet evolved enough 
for its total disappearance (The Adyar Bulletin. August) 

May I here (The Adyar Bulletin) pen a few words of 
thanks to those who have shown their love and trust by 
re-electing me as President of the Theosophical Society for 
another term of seven years? They know that that grati- 
tude will seek to embody itself in service to the Society 
and to the world For with the whole strength of my 
longing to serve the Eider Brothers above us, 1 realise that 
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that can only be achieved by the loving service of the 
younger brothers around us, and that the height to which 
we have risen is measured by the depth to which we 
can stoop. 

October 1st, Birthday Message. " We are all in- 
clined to think too much of our own importance in the 
work, and transplanting is as good for us' as for seedlings.” 

Into our beautiful and peaceful Adyar the spectre of 
War has stalked. Our good and gentle Dr. Otto Schrader 
has been taken away by the military authorities and intern- 
ed, with many other Germans. . . . Friends will be inter- 
ested in hearing that the circulation of New India has now 
(October 1 1th) risen to 8,700 per day, and many numbers 
are out of print. We began on July 14th with 1,100. 
For India the above circulation is exceptional. 

They that make the sword the arbitrament shall perish 
by the sword. The War Germany has provoked, as her 
road to Empire, shall crush her militarism, free her people, 
and usher in the reign of Peace. 

Our Theosophical Convention in December was a 
very happy one. . . . The Convention Lectures were among 
the best which have been delivered, and they are being 
prepared for the press. . . . The lectures were listened 
to by enormous audiences, seated under our local Theo- 
sophical cathedral, the great Banyan-tree in Blavatsky 
Gardens. . . . We went back to our old hour of 8 a.m., 
so as not to clash with the meetings of the ' National 
Congress, held in Madras at the same time as our Con- 
vention. Many Congress delegates came to see the 
Society’s home and its famous Library, and it was interesting 
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to hear that many had been struck by the sense of the 
pervading peace as they entered it 

1915 

To the lands reeling under the heavy losses of War. I 
cannot send the formal wish. * A Happy New Year But 
I can Wish a noble New Year a useful New Year, to a'l 
wno read these Imcs And so we turn to another 

years work, ready to face whatever 1915 may have to 
bring Good or bad as the world may reckon its bnngmgs. 
all arc good to us steadfast in our confidence m the 
guidance of that world by the strong and tender hands 
of Those who arc the Guardians and the Servants of 
Humanity (The Adyar flu//cf»n January) 

This last week [March 20th-23rdj 1 went to Madura, 
among other things to unveil a portrait and a memorial 
tablet to Mr P Narayana Aiyar the man to whom, more 
than to any other, the progress of Theosophy m this leading 
city and district is due 

The visit of Mr and Mrs Gandhi to Adyar was a very 
cnpyable one They visited one of our Panchama schools 
— the one m Urur, the village adjoining the Headquarters* 
grounds — and Mr Gandhi inspected our Vasanta Press with 
extreme interest , he has had printing experiences of his 
own in his settlement in South Africa, so went over the 
composing, printing and binding departments with a trained 
eye We had our party under the great Banyan- 

tree whose wido'spreading branches and columns form 
our lecture-hall and our reception-rooms Over two 
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hundred guests were present, and we were all very happy,, 
for Adyar has an ever-friendly feeling, no differences of 
race and creed forming any barrier or constraint. 

Our summer birds have flown from Adyar to Oota- 
camund, Coonoor and Kotagiri, the first the Government 
station, the other two pretty hill resorts which are rapidly 
rising into favour during the last few years. ... 1 am 
going up for a week this month, to make acquaintance 
with “ Ooty." 

1 paid an interesting visit to Kolhapur, the premier 
Mahratha State, to preside for three days over the Mah- 
ratha Theosophical Federation. The State is ruled over 
by a descendant of the famous Shivaji, the Warrior Chief 
of the Mahrathas, a name to conjure with in Maharashtra. 
We had a fine gathering of delegates from the District, 
and huge meetings. (The Adyar Bulletin, Junej. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s booklet on The Spiritual Powers 
and the War shows that the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Theosophical Society think alike on the 
" Powers behind the War.” Those who have come through 
the study of Theosophy and through their personal contact 
with the Hierarchy which guides the destinies of Nations 
to understand the great facts which underlie the outward' 
seemings, cannot but see in the tremendous conflict which 
is tearing the world in pieces the struggle between the 
forces which work for evolution and those which work 
against it. The “ Lords of the Dark Face ” — as the retard- 
ing forces are called in those wondrous Stanzas of the 
Book of Dzyan, familiar to all of us — are verily busy today 
upon this earth of ours, and although the crisis is not sO' 
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tremendous as iKat which ended in the whclmirg of Adan* 
t»$ beneath the waves, yet. on a smal'cr sca'e the character* 
istics of that struggle are being reproduced in cur own day 
August Some dreams matena'iso Our oai!/ paper. 
New IndiJ, IS going on stcaduy and wo have broken through 
a bad custom hero of taking in a daily paper and letting the 
subscription fall into arrears ever increasing It vs exercising 
a great influence and is hc'pmg to hc.v the read lowjrds 
the realisation of the dream Our weekly 7ho Cemmen- 
wcal has a circle of readers corrposed of the load ng rren 
in the Indian political field I have begun a senes of artic'cs 
How India Wrought for Freedom the story of tne 
Congress during its thirty years of (do drawn from its 
official records and believe that they wi’l prove both useful 
and interesting They began on July 31st 

September There is no break os yet in the dark dcud 
of War that lowers over Europe lit up only \^ilh flashes that 
herald the bursting of shells From every side cemes grim 
news of unparalleled slaughter and the ablest scientific 
brains in each country arc dedicated to the ghastly work of 
wrenching from Nature new ways of killing her children And 
what IS the lesson that Humanity is to learn from this welter 
of horror and of death ? Surely that Intellect unillumincd 
by Love must ultimately bring our race to naught 
Knowledge and Love should walk hand'in*hand in evolution, 
for knowledge without love has no compass for its guiding 
and love without knowledge may become a destroying 
torrent instead of a fertilising stream Hence is Wisdom — 
the blending of Love and Knowledge — the highest achieve- 
ment of the man who stands on the threshold of Immortality 
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October 1st, Birthday Message. “ in a world crisis, 
such as we stand in today, weaklings are whirled away in 
the storm-wind, ‘ Quit you like men, be strong,' says an 
old writer. Thrown out into the world in young woman- 
hood, I took as my motto : ‘ Be strong.’ I pass it on to 
■you today, in my age : BE STRONG.” 

. . . This pleasure taken in each other’s society was 
a marked feature in the birthday party given to me by the 
Adyar residents, who invited also to it some Indian friends 
from Madras. . . . Let me here say a word of thanks to 
the innumerable friends all the world over who have sent 
letters and telegrams of good wishes for my 68th birthday. 
I strive to be worthy of the love and trust so lavishly 
'poured out. 

October. Some of my good friends wonder why I work 
in the political field, which for some years I left entirely. 
The answer must be a little bit of autobiography. I left it, 
because H. P. Blavatsky wished it. She thought, and thought 
rightly, that under the new conditions into which I entered 
when I became her pupil in the Divine Wisdom, it was 
■necessary for me to devote myself to the mastering of the 
Theosophical standpoint, to the adjustment of the focus of 
the mental and emotional eyes to the new Light. Socialist 
as she declared herself to be^ — of the Socialism of Love 
and not of hate — she would not have me teach Socialism, 
until I had seen how, in the agelong evolution of mankind, 
the Socialism of child-peoples, under an autocracy of Wisdom 
and Love, had necessarily passed away — exquisitely beauti- 
■ful and happiness-giving as it was — to make way for the 
struggles, the antagonisms, the wars, in which adolescent 
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Nations hewed their ways to Individualism and Self-reliance 
In the old Pythagorean way, she imposed on me silence on 
the subjects I cared for most, to which my public life had 
been devoted She did well For my old crude views 
were thrown into the fire of silence, and nothing was lost 
of the gold that they contained , that remained She had 
learned in the wild days of the French Revolution the 
danger of such views among a people starving and ignorant, 
and she knew that in silence wisdom grows 

Gradually, over here in India, I studied India's past, 
and learned how great had been her people's liberty in 
ancient days In the early nineties I saw the Panchayat 
system at work, that I had read about, and found it wise 
From time to time I gave a lecture on the problems of 
National life, and in England, now and again, I lectured on 
England s neglected duties to India, and on the place of 
coloured races in the Empire on their grievances, recalling 
old studies, when I had published a strong attack on Eng- 
land s dealings with India, the black story of Clive and 
Hastings, and the tyrannies and wrongs Hotly had I 
written also on England and Afghanistan, protesting against 
the invasion and England s policy, against English policy in 
Egypt and towards Arabia The study of those days re- 
mained, and laid the groundwork for the future For all the 
love for India, and the sympathy with her wrongs, and the 
knowledge of her sufferings, of her awakening in the 
eighties, and her struggles, the work for her with Charles 
Bradlaugh, the meeting with the Congress deputation, and 
with Mr Dadabhai Naoroji in his election fight — as he re- 
minded me the other day — ail this flowered when I first 
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touched Indian soil into the intense devotion for the Mother- 
land which has animated me ever since. But all my first 
years of work went to the uplifting of eastern faiths, and 
especially of Hinduism — the work that had the honour of 
being condemned by Sir Valentine Chirol, as helping Nation- 
alism — as indeed it did, for all great National movements 
in India are rooted in religion : as witness the religious 
movement before Shivaji and the Maratha Confederacy ; 
and the Brahmo-Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical 
Society, preparing the road for the National Movement, 
and the nourishing thereof by Svami Vivekananda. Then 
came the educational work, and the lectures to the Hindu 
College students, and the inspiring of them with Patriotism, 
with devotion to the Motherland, the experience of the 
treatment of my Indian friends by Anglo-Indians, the 
meeting with Mr. Gokhale, the sad Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon, the shock of Surat, the wrath of my Bengali 
friends over the Partition and my sympathy with them, the 
anarchical troubles, the saving of boys from the police, and 
so on and on, till 1 knew the time had come for letting my 
tongue speak freely that which had been burning in my 
heart, and to which all led up — the Freedom of the 
Motherland, and dignity of an Indian Nation self-ruled. -To 
have a share in the winning of that Freedom, a share how- 
ever small — what greater gift could come into hands which 
■fold themselves in the cry of homage : VANDE MATARAM. 

It (s interesting to note how the War has aroused 
interest in Theosophical ideas and its larger views of life- 
The Evening Star of Dunedin, New Zealand, reprints part 
■of my Watch-Tower notes* of August last, on the offering 
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by BriUm and the Dcmm cns of &c r rrcit ft on iho 
bail!c-f»c’ds. iHc drammg avsoy from ihc Haiicni of the r 
bc5t The Star rcpnnti ail lhal fo^Oi>.i of the ^sorL of lf,c 
Manus Tnc mci*agc of Thcoicph/ cerret as a strong 
consolation, and its rcascnab’cncss rcccmrrcnds «t, as it 
justifies the ways of Ged to men 

A second Christmas has passed »n tho m dst of War 
Maitfcya * Christ 1 Compassicnato and lender when 
Will the harvest cf men 5 fives be reaped and the Larma of 
broken hearts be exhausted 7 

1916 

January When this volume cf The Thcojcphisf sha’l 
cfosc. shall we bo within sight of the dosing of the War? 
Some Yogis here in India put the ending in April but I 
know not whether they speak sooth or only guess as do 
others For myself I have heard naught of an ending 
so far The Thcosophical Society 5 Convention held 

at Bombay — the first Convention outside Adyar and Benares 
— has been an unqualified success and has brought Theos- 
ophy to the knowledge of many os a world-wide and 
important movement The four Convention Lectures 

delivered by myself were frankly propagandist, placing 
before the groat crowd Theosophica) teachings on God, 
Man, Right and Wrong and Brotherhood 

February Many and priceless are the lessens taught 
by these months of suspense and bloodshed, and we should 
read the passing events with keen eyes and quiet hearts 
As the area of the War spreads, as it seems likely to 
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do, more and more of our brethren will be flung against 
each other, to learn the invaluable lesson of “ acting without 
attachment," of fulfilling to the uttermost the duty of the 
body, and of holding the mind and heart in peace despite 
the raging fires of hate that flame around. 

March. 1 have been pretty busy lately in lecturing, in 
addition to the usual fairly heavy duties. A very full day 
was spent at Bangalore, whither I went to open a new build- 
ing of a very useful Society which has been named after me, 
Shrimati Annavasanta Sangam ; Besant becomes Basant in 
Bengal and Vasanta, the Spring, in Samskrit, so the name 
easily lends itself to local namings. On Wednesday [no 
date given] I went off to Sholapur to unveil a portrait of 
Mr. Gokhale, arriving there next day at noon. A visit 
to the large mills of Mr. Narottam Moraraji Gocuidas, an 
ex-Sheriff of Bombay and one of our leading Bombay 
Theosophists, occupied a considerable time in the after- 
noon. . . . After work in the New India office all day^ 
evening found me again in the train, this time for 
Kumbhakonam, where, with Mr. Wood, Hon. Secretary of 
the Theosophical Trust, I arrived to lay the foundation- 
stone of the new building for our girls’ school there. . . • 
Then came another meeting, Theosophical. At 3, there 
were admissions to the T. S.; then a lecture to Indian ladies, 
laboriously translated sentence by sentence. Then admis- 
sions to the Order of the Sons and Daughters of India, and 
a crowded public lecture in the Town Hail, on “ What 
India Wants." And so to the train again, to reach Madras 
next morning. I tell this little story as an Illustration of 
the life of meditation which I am leading in the Himalayas, 
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,3CCCfc pg to ? V Scltcm'c/ il n sy my it crd; i I c.cf 
IPc ACJ’J 3 ‘ t*'c dc3 cf tFc \ir c J 3Ct « * Cl ct my Ird an life 
Apr I ‘A'atc^tran vPal ci tPc N gK*. ? tPo cr/ 
:ha: i heard frem rran/ ard rrap, a breaV ng heart Fer 
the N 3) t »; long ard ^scar/ ard ih ci; c’cwCJj leaser o.cr the 
ACf'P creed f»a’ cni Net )cl hai the aniwcr rurg fertn 
ffcm tre J 1 ‘•shenee cerreth cur hc’p Fc' though v^c 
knc>v that in the h gl cf vvc*'j; tre bait'o is vsen mat the 
fcrcci of cv 1 arc crtvtn bacK ard trat tr^c f ;lrtf>gth is 
fcrr*,cn )ct the cremy ihcugn f'ung doAn^sards »s >cl 
rag ng upon ire cartn IrCrtng that hi t rro n ihort 
And >ct to ihaie v»ho hnoiv *t ij ever true that m 
tre far VVn tc liland lie Lord itteth above the water* 
foods the Lord rerra rclh 0 King for ever And as wo 
lift up cur eyes to the great Temp’e fairy-f ke in pure wh to 
radiance aga nst the sapphire sky wo seethe Star we love 
shirufxg ever as the Jewel m the Lotus and we murmur low, 
wth the old Hebrew linger The Lord ihall gwe slrcrigth 
unto His people The Lord shall give His people the 
blessing of Peace Hov/ the nven Nations shall feel the 
joy of that blessing feel it as they have never felt it before 
— the blessing of Peace (Tho Jhcosophut) 

May Tho Theosophical Educational Trust not content 
with having started a Boys College m Madanopalle is now 
starting a Girls College in Benares The new College 
will be affiliated to the Hindu University The University 
admits men and women of all faiths, so we do not have to 
narrow our borders by entering the University fold 

It was a long, hot journey from Modras to Allahabad, 
where the All-India Congress Committee met in a three 
37 
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days' session. There 1 had the pleasure of lecturing, in the 
beautiful garden of a leading Indian lawyer, the Hon. 
Pandit Motilai Nehru, at the inaugural meeting of the 
Allahabad Gokhale Society. . . . From Allahabad, 1 went 
to Benares as aforesaid, to meet old friends, and as it 
turned out, to start a. Women's College. Thence to 
Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Dacca, in East Bengal, 
where I gave two lectures, one political, and the other on 
“ The Value of Theosophy to India." Then back again to 
Calcutta by rail and steamer, and from Calcutta to Madras 
once more. But not for long, for having arrived here 
yesterday. May 6th, I start off again this evening for 
Palghat. (The Adyar Bulletin). 

June. Times are stormy with me personally, just now, 
in connection with my Indian work, but no anxiety need be 
felt. My good Theosophical friends will forgive me if 
i state here (Adyar Bulletin) no particulars of my own 
personal troubles, for any true statement might be used 
against the Vasanta Press to hamper our religious work. 1 
had a sharp attack of fever, due to exposure under 
unfavourable weather conditions at Poona, but am well 
again, and able to carry on my work quite comfortably- 

August. My editorial chair is not a very secure one in* 
these days of storm and stress, with menace from every side. 

I do not know from day to day, what my fate may be, and 
Dame Rumour assigns to me all sorts of unpleasant hap- 
penings. But, we who believe that Nations are guided 
along the path by which their ultimate good will be attained, 
or if their work is over, will be cast into the melting-pot 
to be purified and later refashioned on a nobler model, we 
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can look on tno clainmg tumuli around us sure that * tho 
Lord SJltcth above the %vatcr-f!ood$ 

A curious and micfcst'ng question has arisen within 
our ranks Lord Wiliingdon the Governor of Bombay — 
who IS trying to stamp out all po'ilical discussion in his Prcsi* 
dcncy has thought fit to exclude mo from hi$ Presidency It 
rs ssithm his power though not within his right He refuses 
to gvo any reason having none which will bear examma- 
Uon Members of the Thcosophical Society naturally feel 
indignant, and it s;as suggested that a resolution of protest 
should be arculatcd to be passed by the Lodges and sent 
to the Governor of Bombay Unfortunately this was done 
Without any consultation with myself the President of the 
Society The moment the news reached me 1 pul into tho 
Now India of that day tho following paragraph 

THEOSOPHICAL LODGES 

No Thcosophical Lodge must pass any resolution with 
regard to my exclusion from tho Bombay Presidency, nor 
in support of me in any political difficulty with the Govern- 
ment The T 5 has no politics and a largo number of our 
Fellows are Government servants Any such resolution 
passed by a Lodge is unconstitutional and wholly against 
my wishes 

ANNIE BESANT. 

President of the Thcosophical Society 
(The Adyar BuHetin, August) 
September In the course of a long life, I have never 
seen the clouds so thick as they are today They enshroud 
Christendom in darkness, and mark the failure of Christian 
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civilisation. For the so-called Christian countries have 
wholly disregarded the teachings of the Christ ; strength, 
which He said should be used for service, has been used 
for oppression, the poverty of the masses in the great 
cities is terrible, and the competitive system, the creation 
of Christian civilisation, has divided each Christian Nation 
into two classes, the rich and the poor, multi-millionaires 
at the head of the one and paupers at the base of the 
other. Out of this has been born the Socialism of hatred, 
with its illegitimate offspring. Anarchism. (The Theosophist). 

October 1st Birthday Message, "Hail, Brothers! You 
who, in the midst of the darkest night, believe in the 
Dawn,” 

Another year of our Theosophist lies behind us ; 
another year of our Theosophist opens before us, our 
Thirty-eighth volume. Thirty-seven years of unbroken suc- 
cession have passed over us. How many lie in front, who 
can tell ? For the times are stormy, and difficulties are 
many ; our press is under heavy security, and I know not 
if it will be shut down, for I am not a prophet, nor can I 
forecast the incalculable. I do not know for what reason 
the security has been imposed, for the Executive gives no 
reasons. I have not received a warning of any kind, 
during my eight years of work, so I have nothing to guide 
me as to the vdshes or the objections of the Executive. I 
am groping entirely in the dark. But in order to protect 
the press as much as i can, I have set up a new press m 
Madras, and have removed thither the Commonweal and 
all political pamphlets, leaving nothing for the Vasanta Press 
but purely religious and social publications. 
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Theosophical Convention was much approved. We had a 
fine pandal, holding, when crowded, some four thousand 
people, and it was packed to the uttermost for the Con- 
vention Lectures. (The Theosophist, January). 

1917 

The storm-clouds are very heavy, hanging now over 
the whole world, for the' United States have been drawn to 
the very edge of the War-zone, and are ringing with the 
preparations for War. Three years of unparalleled blood- 
shed and devastation will have told their piteous tale by 
August, 1917, and still the Allies have to rest on Hope, 
for the solid gains are with the Central Powers, save for 
the lost Colonies of Germany. Those seem of little account 
beside the territory she has won in Europe, territory soaked 
in blood alike of the Allies and of the Central Powers. 

. , . When peace comes, as come it must some day, 
the countries will be fronting problems harder perhaps to 
solve than those of men and munitions. . . . The old 
civilization is hopelessly shattered and can never be rebuilt. 
... It is a new civilization which has to be created, not 
an old one which only needs to be repaired. Mr. Bonar 
Law spoke of reconstructing the Empire while the metal 
is red-hot. Truly that is necessary. But it is more than an 
Empire which has to be forged ; it is a new world which 
has to be created. . . . Let us realise that, for the 
present, the time for study is over, and the time for utilis- 
ing the results of our study is here. Let us apply the 
principles of Theosophy to the problems of the coming 
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times, and seek to understand how karma reincarnation 
and brotherhood must be our guides in preparing for the 
New Era February opened badly with the declaration by 
Germany of war against the world at large quickly ansv^er- 
ed by the United States v/ith rupture of diplomatic relations 
Very sharp is the lesson which is being taught to the 
modern world that intellect unillummed by love may at 
any moment tend to bring misery rather than happiness to 
the world of men Shall we have learned our lesson ? 

Shall we have learned that love is higher than intellect and 
that brotherhood is worth more than knowledge ? Shall we 
have learned that sympathy and compassion and gentle- 
ness are more to be prized than power and strength and 
genius , that power is only to be reverenced when it 
protects the helpless, that strength is only noble when it is 
dedicated to the service of weakness, that genius is only 
divine when it uplifts and gladdens the younger brothers of 
the human families ? Unless the War has taught lessons 
such as these, the crumbled civilisation of the West will 
rise again only to perish under the new shocks of dis- 
regarded law (Tfieosophist and Bulletin, February-March) 
This month March sees changes in London in the 
ownership of the Theosophical Publishing Society The 
lease of 161 New Bond Street runs out this month, and 
some years ago Mr Bertram Keightley and myself resolved 
to dissolve our partnership when the lease came to an end 
I am to carry on the business alone The name, Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, will be changed to Theosophical 
Publishing House, as the word '* Society causes some con- 
fusion, and the business is now so registered 
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President, Mr G S Arundalc. and Mr B P Wadia 
In consequence of this Order, the President (eft on the 
21st. and Mr Arundalc and Mr Wadia on the 22nd, for 
their place of internment which is Ootacamund. m the 
Niigiri Hi'ls They will reside at ' Guitsian the liUle collage 
which the late President- Founder built many years ago 
One clause of the Order deals with correspondence, and 
prohibits our interned leaders from receiving or sending 
any ‘■letter, telegram or other written communication 
unless It has first been examined by the District Magistrate 

In order that the routine work of the T S at Adyar 
may proceed normally The Executive Committee will carry 
on the administrative work as usual the President during 
her internment being personally represented by Mr Jinara- 
jadasa, who becomes Acting Editor of The Thcosophist and 
The Adyar Bulletin 

August The Adyar Bulletin Members all over the 
world will hear with deep regret that the enforced retire- 
ment of the President from active work has produced a 
severe nen/ous strain which has resulted in great physical 
prostration For the first time in thirty-four years she has 
been out of public life, and the shock has been more severe 
than the President herself or any of us anticipated It is 
scarcely possible to hope that she will be restored to nor- 
mal health while the internment lasts 

The Adyar Bulletin The event of the month. Septem- 
ber, has been the announcement of the release (on the 
1 7th) of Mrs Besant and also of Messrs Arundale and Wadta, 
from the internment in which the Government of Madras 
had placed them It has been an unconditional release, and 
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the great political movement of which Mrs. Besant is a 
leader has gained a constitutional victory.] 

October 1st, Birthday Message. “Will, Wisdom, 
Intellect — these are the Divine Trinity in man. Intellect to 
plan, Wisdom to inspire. Will to execute.” 

The Adyar Bulletin. Really from the Editor this month, 
November, though the Editor does not want to write it one 
little bit, being in a whirlwind of addresses, memoranda, 
pamphlets in connection with the coming of the Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. Montagu) to the country of which he 
is, ultimately, the responsible head. . . . There is great 
satisfaction here over the coming of Mr. Montagu, and the 
faith of India in Great Britain’s love of liberty and justice, 
which was burning low, has been revived thereby, and hope 
has taken the place of dull discontent. H. E. the Viceroy has 
loyally associated himself with the changed policy of the 
British Government, and this has naturally pleased the 
Indians. After all, a policy of liberty and justice must be 
more congenial to him, as an Englishman, than one of re- 
pression and unfair treatment. 

My election as President of the National Congress for 
the coming year gives me, I frankly say, great satisfaction, 
for it is the endorsement by India of the great Home Rule 
campaign. . . . My planets just now must all be in the 
House of Travels. Up to Simla, back to Madras. Up to 
Delhi, back to Madras. Ten days hence, up to Delhi once 
more, and back again to Madras. ... 

Our Theosophical Convention is to be held this year 
in Calcutta, and the Convention lectures have the general 
title of "The Theosophical Outlook.” The lectures will be 
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<ic‘ivcrcci by Mr Jinaraiadasa Mr G S Arundalc. Mr Q P 
Wadia. and iho Hon Mr Justice 5adast\icr 

National Week is very full of work for all of us We 
have the first meeting of the National Beard of Education 
on the 25lh December but wo shall need more than one 
s.tting for our work I think The National Congress begins 
on the 26th. Inc Tneosophical Society preceding it on the 
25lh 1 reach Calcutta on the 24th to be duly received 
The All India Congress Committee nr.ccts on the 25lh. so 
the day will be well filled The Congress works from the 
26lh to the 29th the Muslim League on the 30th and 3Ut 
Tnen there arc the industrial and Social Conferences, and 
the first Social Service Conference over which Mr Gandhi 
presides (The ThcoiophiU, January 1918) 

1918 

Greetings to alt friends in North and South, m East 
and West on this New Year s Day Will the Year 

now born, 1918, bring us Peace ^ God grant it Yet only 
if the coming of Peace would mean true blessing to the 
world, and not a breathing space to recover for fiercer war 
For if Might could triumph over Right and the rod of op- 
pression could remain unbroken, whether in East or West, 
therx were Peace a deadlier curse than war 

Just now I am on a short tour, short m time though 
not in mileage, to Bombay, Surat. Broach, Delhi, Cawnpur, 
Lucknow, and possibly to two or three other places The 
tour IS Theosophical, educational and political, three 
branches of the great work for the uplift of India, for 
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Theosophy makes peace between warring creeds, education 
builds up the citizens of the future, and the political is not 
the small strifes of political parties, but the great movement 
for the Liberty of India, the Mother of all the Aryan Races. 
. . . With the liberation of India, my political work will 
come to its natural end. 1 entered the field for that 
one purpose, and with its winning my work therein v/ill 
be done. (The Theosophist, March). 

Time flies swiftly in these days so full of effort and of 
struggle. This flight of Time offers curious and conflicting 
phenomena. . . . These thoughts spring from the feeling 
that the National Congress took place a very long time 
ago, though less than three months have passed away 
since it occurred. So many places have been visited, so 
many lectures given, so many people seen, that the meet- 
ing and parting in Calcutta can scarce be seen through the 
crowd of happenings. The work has been very heavy and 
I fear that Lord Pentland and his three Councillors have 
permanently weakened my health by the unjust punishment 
they inflicted on me. I can work hard still, but become 
very tired, and all the old spring has gone, 1 fear never to 
return. Probably, at my age, recuperative power is small, 
and they broke down my vigorous health, and have de- 
prived me of all the joie de vivre which has never before 
failed me. However, it is better to have suffered wrong 
than to have inflicted it, and 1 would not change places with 
them for anything the v/orld could give. 

Headquarters has been very full for this last fortnight 
with the Summer School for Teachers. Last year such a 
School was held, and proved to be useful, and this year it 
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v/as repealed on o somcvshal larger scale i had the 
honour o! opening it with a talk on Education on May l3lh, 
and thereafter came a steady stream of work educational 
— lectures, dcmonstralicns. discussions papers, and in the 
evenings some form of entertainment, music a drama of 
Rabindranath Tagore, recitations. Greek dancing and so 
on A very notable entertainment was given one 

evening, at which poets recited some of their own poems, 
and non-poets, the minority, recited other people s 
India s poetess, Shrimati Sarojini Devi, came surrounded 
by seven other members of her bnliiant family — sisters, 
brother, sons — and she recited some of her own exquisite 
poems (The Jhcoiophist June) 

A great man in England, known all over the English- 
speaking world, said lately that fev/ people realised how 
much the Theosophical Society had done to make India 
better understood in England How glad our H P B would 
have been to hear those words For they arc true Few 
are the Theosophists who do not look on India as the Holy 
Land, and their whole thought of India is coloured by their 
reverence for and their gratitude to the India of the Sages 
and the Saints (The Adyar Bulletin. June) 

My own work is very heavy, and I am just off to 
Bombay, to attend an important little Conference on the 
Reforms (Montagu-Che(msford) During the last week — 
i v/rite on Sunday. July 14th — the Madras Centre of the 
Society for the Promotion of National Education has put its 
best foot forwards On Sunday last the Temporary Building 
of the National University was opened by the Hon Dewan 
Bahadur Sadasivier, the Vice-Chancellor, before a goodly 
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gathering. At the same time and place the Agricultural 
College was opened. On Tuesday the Boys' National 
High School was opened, a delightfully-situated, spacious 
bungalow in large grounds. On Wednesday the Girls’ 
National School was opened, and in the evening the College 
of Commerce. This is a good beginning for our Capital 
City. The value of medical examination came out in the 
Boys' School, in which a young boy was found to have a 
beginning of valvular disease of the heart, curable at that 
early stage. It was quite unsuspected and its discovery 
means cure. (The Adyar Bulletin, July). 

(The Adyar Bulletin, August. The Editor is away, touring 
in the North and the West, busily engaged on service for 
India. During the month she has been twice in Bombay^ 
twice to Calcutta, and is for the third time in Bombay 
trying to keep political India united.) 

The Theosophist. It is difficult to write to you, readers 
mine, in these days of strict censorship. ... So I must 
not tell you of the Special National Congress, held at 
Bombay, August 29-31, with its 5,100 delegates, and its 
6,000 visitors, a record Congress, and all the work done 
therein. From all parts of India came the delegates, ear- 
nest, steadfast men and women, of all creeds and castes, 
and classes. . . . Moreover the Congress passed a notable 
resolution which 1 must put on record here ; “ Women, 
possessing the same qualifications as are laid down for men 
in any part of the Scheme (of Reforms), shall not be dis- 
qualified on account of sex." 

October 1st, Birthday Message. “Be firm, be 
strong, be self-controlled ; your feet are on the Rock 
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of Ages, and beyond the drifting clouds there shines 
the STAR " 

I must repeat here (The Adyar Bulletin) my grateful 
thanks to the friends who in many countries have written, 
cabled and telegraphed loving wishes for my 7 1 st birthday 
. . To one and all I tender thanks and good wishes, only 
adding the hope that the "many returns* wished by 
some may only be as many as they are " useful returns, 
for it would be bad to outgrow one s usefulness, and 
to be tied to the world as a clog instead of a wing 
Each of us, young or old, little or big, must be either a 
clog or wing on the world’s upward climbing, and it is far 
better to leave the world than to be clog to its progress 

It IS quaint that the years of this magazine. The 
Theosophist, and of its present Editor coincide, and that 
October 1st marks for each the entrance into a New Year 
of mortal life Seventy-one years lie behind the Editor, 
years of struggle after the brief, bright years of youth , but 
the Ideals embraced on my entrance into public life in 
1874 are with me still TRUTH, as the Ideal to pursue , 
LIBERTY, as the Ideal for which to struggle , SERVICE, as 
the ideal to which action should be consecrate 1 cannot 
change them , 1 cannot better them So I must enter this 
my seventy-second year with them, and strive for them to 
the end 

*' The Lord shall give His people the blessing of 
Peace ” So ran the ancient Psalrn And the Lord in this 
month has given Peace to His world, stilling the roar ofihe 
cannon, the moans of the wounded, the sobs of the 
bereaved The blessing of Peace * To a war-riven world. 
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to hearts scarred with the fire of pain, can there be any 
greater blessing than the blessing of Peace ? , , . 

I am just going off (November 25th) to my dear old 
home in Benares, to attend the Court and Senate of the 
Hindu University. The Convocation was also to have been 
held, but the prevalence of the influenza epidemic caused 
its postponement. It will also be pleasant to visit the 
Girls’ College, and the two schools for boys and girls 
respectively. Benares always seems to me to be my 
Indian " home,” though 1 also love Adyar, but Benares 
was my first home, and cannot lose its place in my heart. 

Our [Theosophical] Anniversary this year is to be held 
at Delhi, as is also that of the Society for the Promotion of 
National Education. . . . (The Theosophist, December). 

Our Theosophical meetings at Delhi were very satis- 
factory. I had the pleasure of delivering four lectures on 
“The Problems of Peace ” to crowded audiences and the 
Presidential Address aroused much interest. Then Bro. 
C. Jinarajadasa took my place in the other work of the T.S, 
and the Indian Section. And George S. Arundale joined 
in, lecturing on Education, on Scouting, on Parents and 
Teachers — Delhi’s taste for lectures was insatiable, for it is 
normally starved. 

We have had a two days’ visit to Adyar from Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Chancellor of our National Univer- 
sity, and he returns here for a week, from the 23rd to the 
30th January. Sir Rabindranath’s head might serve as a model 
for the conventional head of Christ, and he has a singularly 
attractive and ideal personality — one of those whose “ pres- 
ence is a benediction.” (The Adyar Bulletin, January 1919). 
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Congress desired, and have become a very black sheep, I 
cannot help it, for I consider that if we can gain the essen- 
tial features of the Congress-League scheme, as embodied 
in our modifications, we shall do exceedingly well, under 
present circumstances, and I decline to imperil the whole 
scheme by going back to our earlier position and demand- 
ing more. The party which was originally for rejection . . . 
and which refuses all negotiation, was triumphant at the 
Delhi Congress, and has therefore the right to say that it 
represents the country, . . . None the less, with my 
native obstinacy 1 cannot give way, though I acknowledge 
that the country is, for the moment, with them, not with 
me. But majorities change, and therein lies my hope. If 
the present attempt at unprecedented coercion were 
stopped, and the kindlier feelings towards India shown during 
the War were allowed to prevail, the atmosphere would 
change. At present things are very black. 

I have added to my sins by objecting to Mr. Gandhi’s 
pledge to break laws chosen for the purpose by a com- 
mittee, and by urging that such breaking of laws was likely 
to produce disastrous results on casual crowds, and 
was likely to lead to riot and bloodshed, whatever its pro- 
moters might say. My prophecy unfortunately proved to 
be true, another grave offence, . , . Meanwhile, bodies 
of sturdy friends have gathered and have organised them- 
selves into a National Home Rule League, for continuing on 
the lines originally suggested by me. 

[The Adyar Bulletin. As these words are being written, 
there is still some doubt as to when actually, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Wadia and Mr. Scurr . , . will step on board the vessel 
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seen as the tawdry pretence it is, and it is better surveyed 
from the ship than ashore. 

Two hundred more soldiers came on board, but where 
they are bestowed only their officers can tell. The men 
seemed to be packed as closely as possible before. 

Europe is giving us a cold welcome, grey seas and 
very cold air. But the sea is smooth, and while that lasts 
all else is bearable. Our next stop is Malta, said to be 
three days off. 1 recall the little steamer that used to tear 
across the water to Brindisi with the mails, and land us in 
two days at that port, and then the swift train through to 
Calais and across the Channel, and on to London, punctual 
to the minute. Tilbury Docks, reached via Gibraltar, looks 
gloomy by contrast, but there are whispers that we may be 
allowed to land at Plymouth. May they prove to be true. 

May 28 th 

We are to reach Malta at 5 or 6 o'clock this evening 
— so say the authorities, and though this letter contains no 
news, 1 shall post it there. The next stop is Gibraltar, and 
that only to take in water. During the last week we had 
to parade on the boat deck on Monday and Thursday only. 
Now we are considered to be in the “ danger zone,” and 
the daily parade is renewed. A few people, it seems, hide 
away — a particularly silly proceeding, and one showing a 
regrettable lack of the courtesy with which a ship’s dis- 
cipline ought to be observed by all who travel on her. 
Moreover if we did strike a mine, the people who do not 
know exactly what they should do, would endanger the lives 
of others as well as their own. 
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June ilth 

After leaving Gibraltar the sea was not quite as smooth 
as before, but there was nothing really to complain of, and 
we anchored at Plymouth on June 6th at about 7am 
The first news from land reached me almost immediately 
Mrs Besant, your daughter and several friends have 
come to meet you, — a pleasant greeting after the long 
weeks on board The next from an amused officer 
'* Mrs Besant, there s a reporter asking for you so I 
soon found myself in the familiar Western position of the 
interviewed 


We rushed through the lovely scenery of Devon in 
reserved compartments, discussing many subjects m a frag- 
mentary manner, and likewise sandwiches and cakes At 
Paddington station we steamed into a big crowd flower- 
laden and cheering a surprising and unexpected welcome, 
and then in motor cars to Wimbledon 

From New India Very ' conveniently, the Annual 
Convention of the T S in England and Wales began at 
2 30 p m on the next day, June 7th We motored to 
London to the delightful flats arranged by loving friends 
for daily work, wherein B P Wadia and P K Telang are 
housed They are in a house just off the busy Strand 
but m a backwater, and perfectly quiet, and in the very 
centre of everything Messrs Wadia, Telang and Scurr 
landed that morning — or rather at midnight of the 6th — 
and we met them at 1 45 and took them to their London 
■home Leaving them there, we flew to the Convention, 
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whither they followed, and in due course made their first 
speeches there to a London audience. 

To tea at the flat came Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri, 
K. C. Roy, and Polak, and we had a political sitting after- 
wards. Mr. and Mrs. St. Nihal Singh also foregathered 
with us in Wimbledon in the evening ; Sunday comprised 
three Theosophical meetings, the last a most interesting 
lecture from Mr. Sinnett. There was also a Theosophical 
luncheon at a restaurant, and a Theosophical tea at the flat. 
Friends had come from Sweden, Holland, France, Belgium, 
Ireland, Scotland, Chili, Australia, America, and the meetings 
were delightful, 

Monday morning saw the closing of the Convention 
meeting, another meeting of Theosophists to tea ; dinner 
at Lady Emily Lutyens', followed by a big reception at the 
Queen’s Hall. . . . On Tuesday a pretty demonstration 
by children of the Theosophical Education Trust, who more 
than justified their teachers. On both Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday there were many visitors, among them Messrs. 
V. S. Sastri, Snowden, Nevinson, Brailsford, Bullitt and* 
George Lansbury, and we had much interesting conver- 
sation. . . . Mr. Lansbury was, as ever, the good genius 
of the gathering, and we contributed accounts of Indian 
conditions, and answered questions. Our hostess, Lady De 
La Warr, to whom the flats belong, is daily with us, and we 
go back to Wimbledon together, where I stay with Miss Bright. 

We have been having a good many E.S. meetings 
on Sundays since 1 arrived in England, and 1 have already 
presided at the Annual Conventions of England and Wales, 
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and of Scotland 1 am also lo preside at the Northern. 
Eastern, Midland and Western Conferences, and lo lecture 
at various Lodges in towns which we ore visiting to speak 
on India Theosophy must ever remain our inspiration and 
form the backbone of our lives, otherwise the burden of 
incessant labour would be loo heavy lo be borne 

On the four Sundays in October I lecture in the 
Queen's Hal), London The general subject is The War 
and the future ‘ , the sub-titles I '■ The War, and the 
Builders of the Commonwealth " , II “ The War. and Its 
Lessons on Fraternity , Hi "The War, and Its Lessons 
on Equality ’ . IV " The War, and Its Lessons on Liberty " 
October Ist, Birthday Message (" Great Silence 
Day, ' Prayer for Peace) "O Hidden Life of God, out- 
side which nothing can exist , help us to see Thee in the 
face of our enemies, and to love Thee in them So shall 
Thy Peace spread over our world, and Thy Will shall at last 
be done on Earth as it is done in Heaven ’* 

• * * • • 

[At the time of writing, news has just been received of 
our President's safe arrival at Bombay, on December 19th 
Followed the news that she would not travel south 
for at least a fortnight, as Benares required her presence 
for the Theosophical Convention, and after that, duly 
called to Amritsar — the scene, this year, of the Indian 
National Congress — G L K 


1920 

Everything comes to an end some time — even a 
National Congress , and on Sunday, January 1 Uh the 
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one so long expected, so much desired (Mrs. Besant), 
arrived early in the morning from Bombay. — G.L.K.] 

^ v.t 

^ In once more ascending the Watch-Tower, I am glad, 
though a very peripatetic Editor, to greet friends all over 
from that lofty eminence. . . . During the last year 1 have 
learnt more, I think, than in any previous year of this long 
life of mine, to feel like a soldier under orders, ready to 
pack up and depart to any portion of the globe to which 
he may be sent at any moment. 

People .are continually asking me ; " Are you going 
to Europe ? " “ Can you go to America 7 " “ Will you visit ” 
Finland, Italy, Norway, Ireland, England, Scotland, France, 
Egypt, Africa, Australia, as the case may be. In the 
more restricted area of India — and India is more like a 
continent in space, though a country in atmosphere — 
questions rain in, from Kashmir in the far north to Ceylon 
in the extreme south, and Burma in the east ; there is a 
T. S. Conference here, a political Conference there, 
schools, hospitals, institutions of all sorts claim foundation- 
stones, openings, anniversaries. All good work that needs 
to be done, but one physical body cannot do it all, and I 
have not yet learned to manage more than one physical 
body, though astral and mental ones may be manufactured 
and guided fairly easily. So I disappoint more than I 
please, and am the placid recipient of many grumblings, 
motived by love and therefore the more touching. Having 
been taught — very many years ago — that it is not now my 
duty to tread the- path of the martyr but the path of the 
disciple, 1 refuse everything which does not fall within my 
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physical powers without undue strain, and so go on my 
way calmly resistant More seriously, dear Thcosophical 
comrades. I am working up to the limit of my strength, and 
harder than I worked m my younger days You J^irst 
forgive me if. while my every motive is Thcosophical. my 
work IS. and must be for some years, more in the world 
than in the Society . for this is the great transition period, 
and. ere long — to use a Christian phrase — the kingdoms 
of this world must become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and Their servants have to work 
incessantly for that end. in that the time is short 
My chief *• job is India, that she may rise to her full 
stature, and. a Free Nation, may do for the world what 
none but she can do — pour out over the earth, from her 
place in the great Commonwealth, of which Britain is the 
centre, the priceless spiritual treasures conserved with this 
object for thousands of years, and prove to all the Nations 
of the Earth, as she proved it in the glorious day of her 
youth, that where the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness are found, there also are found the might of intellect, 
the nobility of ethic, and the outer splendour of worldly 
prosperity — All these are added where the Spirit reigns 
supreme (The Jhcosophtst. March) 

I find myself possessed of various new titles, such as 
World-President” and "International President,” which 
I by no means appreciate The old simple " President of 
the Theosophical Society ” seems to me to be more attrac- 
tive without the grandiloquent prefixes By the way, 
speaking of Presidents, I may remind the Society that my 
second term of office in the T S expires next year , I shall 
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then be in my seventy-fourth year, and it seems to me 
that the Society would do well to consider the question of 
electing a successor, instead of asking me to undertake a 
third term of office. I have been thirty-one years in the 
T.S. this month, and have done a fair amount of work. I 
think that a person younger than myself might be more 
useful to the Society, and I should not be less ready to be 
of any use to this beloved movement out of office than in 
it, as long as I live. (The Theosophist, June). 

The World-Congress, I hear, has been put off for a 
year, owing to my inability to reach Europe. I am sorry 
to cause so much inconvenience, but I happen to be one 
of the “restraining forces” at present in India, and it 
would be rank cowardice and faithlessness to leave this 
country in perhaps the most serious crisis that it has faced 
since the East India Company first started on its way. 
Every one who has any influence and the courage to use 
it, and who values the tie between India and Britain, is 
bound to stand steadfastly against the danger of its 
rupture. 

On the top of Punjab troubles has come the Muslim 
question, which stirs to its very foundation the religious 
feelings of Musalmans, and has led to the “ non-co- 
operation with Government” campaign, aimed at the 
complete paralysis of the Government. A few of us, very 
few, are writing and speaking vigorously against this. I 
have just returned from a journey of three thousand miles 
there and back — to oppose this at the All-India Congress 
Committee and at the Musalman Conference, where a 
little handful of us stood out against Non-Co-operation, 
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aganvt the cro^d oT Mui'fm iuppcricd b/ ihc H.ndu 
Eilrcmjil}, v^ho arc rr.aV ng co^'mcn cju;o wilh ihcm 
(r/jc Adyjf 0u'/ct(n Juno) 

Amid a’) ihe lumu l oJ incio lUugg'.rg ycarj tnc 
Tiico^phicjl Society bo} fo 'ovucd its itoady peaceful pain 
fiwng iU garc on that bright Eaitem Star which low down 
cn the hcnccn tell of tno comirig Lord of Day h «l 
p'caiani to think how cur Lodge! f*ng the g'cho. as we 
turn eastward we greet Burma and Java, and then Ch na 
and new Japan has l>t its torcJi . the I ght leaps eastward 
across the heaving ocean and meets the western world in 
Canada . and North America, from its far north to Mexico 
in the south, is studded with the shining lamps of the 
Ancient Wisdom Across from New York to Ireland, aga.n 
across the ocean, and Britain. Franco and Spam speed the 
message on across Europe North and South . Russia, 
despite Its miseries, has kept its candio alight, and Egypt 
and East Africa flash on the word, echoed from North 
Africa and South, to India, where again the circle ends, rc' 
entering itself From all these nuclei radiates out the 
recognition which shall spread till all shall live it. and the 
world be glad (The Adyar Bulletin. July) 

To-morrow — I am writing on August 7th — wo shall 
welcome home our wandering brother. B P Wadia He 
. Will have a tremendous reception, 1 expect, from the 
Labour Unions here 

It IS a great time for the annual meetings of Thco- 
sophical Federations just now in India, and 1 am presiding 
at quite a number These Conferences are very 
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useful here as in Britain, where also they form quite 
important features of the Theosophicai year. (The Theos- 
ophist, August). 

1 have received various remonstrances about my 
suggestion that the Society might consider the election of 
a new President in 1921. I had at the time a good reason 
for the suggestion, and I can now write frankly. Last year 
I found that my sight was giving me trouble, but in the 
rush of work in England I could not find time to put myself 
in the hands of a good oculist, in January, after my return 
to India, I went to one, and he told me that one eye was 
useless — ■! knew that I could not see much with it — and that 
the other was going. He also told me that there was 
no cure. I therefore had to face the prospect of going blind, 
and it did not seem to -me that I could fulfil my duties as 
President of the Theosophicai Society after I had lost my 
sight.' So I thought it would be better for me not to stand 
again for election. However, a sudden change took place 
some weeks ago, and the useless eye is recovering its 
power of vision and the other is going on all right, so that 
I shall be able to continue the work, if the Society so 
wishes. The recovery, I must confess, has been a great 
relief ; though I was gradually preparing myself for the 
Joss of sight, it was not a pleasant prospect, and I am 
very thankful to be spared the trial. (The Theosophist, 
September.) 

■51? ^ 

October 1 st. Birthday Message. (Message sent to a 
Theosophicai Conference at Soratuperiankuppam, South 
India) : 
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“ The time is hard and the work is heavy, but we 
must remember that we are an advance guard, sent for- 
ward by the great Commander to bear the brunt of the 
attacks from superstition and bigotry, so that the next 
generation may live in a purer atmosphere and develop 
nobler characters The coming civilisation the civilisation 
of the New Era, cannot be built up till the worst elements 
of the present are purged away from our midst Glorious 
IS the task of facing terrible odds in the service of the 
ancient Rishis of the Motherland . we are part of the Army 
of Light, and victory is inevitable We know our Chiefs 
we trust our Commander , the Flag that we bear is bla- 
zoned with the Star in the East the Star which by a beauti- 
ful coincidence ts the Star of India For us, there is no 
fear, no doubt, for we know our goal and the road to it 
Keep then in your hearts the Peace of the Eternal, abiding 
in the Seif.’* 

I write in Kashi, in Benares, the City of many 
memories, of great Sages and great Saints of learned 
Philosophers and famous Kings, the City which is the very 
heart of Hinduism In that beloved City I am writing, 

in my old home, Shanti Kunja, at my old writing-table, 
sitting on my old chauki The roses are blooming every- 
where, the rose-coloured, small intensely fragrant roses of 
the United Provinces, from which is made the wonderful 
attar of roses, said to cost a guinea a drop , but also 
there is made exquisite rose-water, so sweet and lasting 
in its perfume that the air catches it up and flings 
It far and wide . Kashi remains ever to me the 
dearest and loveliest of Cities To come to the 
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United Provinces is like coming home. (The Theosophist, 
November). 

For the first time since 1914 we meet in Convention 
of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, our central Home. I 
trust all who can will come to our gathering — one of great 
moment in the history of our movement (The Theosophist, 
December). 


1921 

We have had a delightful Convention, all the residents 
of Adyar vying with each other to make the visiting mem- 
bers feel welcome and at home. . . . The Banyan Tree in 
Blayatsky Gardens served as our cathedral for the four 
Convention lectures on " The Great Plan.” They aroused 
much interest in the large audiences that gathered at 
8 a.m. on the four successive mornings. Other lectures 
were given, one by Bro. Jinarajadasa on “ India’s Gift to 
the Nations,” 

H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught arrived here [Madras] 
today (January 10th), and had a very fine reception. . . • 
Desperate efforts were made by the Non-Co-operators to 
spoil the proceedings, but they were a ludicrous failure. 
(The Adyar Bulletin, January). 

This is written from far-off Delhi, the Capital of India, 
where are gathered together between seventy and eighty 
Ruling Princes, the Government of India, the members of 
the Council of State of the Legislative Assembly, as well as 
a motley crowd of all sorts and conditions of men, among 
whom 1 appear. At moment of writing Delhi is en fete, 
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because all the aforesaid are gathered around H R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught as a centre . Today (February 

9th) will ever remain memorable in Indian history, as the 
day which, in the words of the King's message to the 
Legislature, was " the beginning of Swara) ” (The Adyar 
Bulletin. February) 

Another public event of importance is the visit to India 
of General Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Scout and Chief Guide They came to knit into one 
organisation the various Scout organisations in India : 
the original B P Scouts and the Indian Associations 
outside them. The chief Ail-India organisation was the 
Indian Boy Scouts, started by myself, and trained by 
Mr. F, G Pearce and G S Arundale, of which 1 was 
“ Protector “ , this spread rapidly in various parts of 
India. . . Lord Pentland, the then Governor of Madras, 
organised another Association confined to English and 
Anglo-Indian boys. Under our present Governor, Lord 
Willingdon, the “ Besant Scouts," and the “ Pentland 
Scouts '* as they were popularly called, amalgamated, and 
now we have merged ourselves in the B P organisation. 
In the big joint Rally we had when Sir Robert was here, he 
announced the amalgamation ; there was a very pretty 
sight ; the Indian and British troops rushed into each other’s 
ranks, shaking hands and cheering Some of us saw a 
vision of the future in it, when the men, who are now boys. 
Will work hand-in-hand for the service of the world. (The 
Theosophist, March). 

Cables have been coming in during the last fortnight 
from several lands, all bringing words of affection, much to 
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be valued in these days of storm and stress. National 
Societies have been holding their annual meetings ; hence 
the cables, here gratefully acknowledged. . . . It is a 
wonderful thing, this beloved Society of ours, scattered 
over the world, working for one purpose, directed to one 
aim, to spread the WISDOM that enlightens, to join up the 
links of Brotherhood that cheer and save. For two and 
thirty years I shall have been in it, since early in May, 1921. 
Never for one moment have I regretted the entry ; never 
for one moment has my faith in its true Founders wavered, 
nor my gratitude to its earthly founders weakened. And 
novy, thirty-two years after I came into it, welcomed by 
our H.P.B., 1 can truly say that the teachings of Theos- 
ophy have been to me an ever-increasing Light and 
Strength, and in the most literal sense, 1 know in whom I 
have believed. (The Adyar Bulletin, April). 

For a short space I must bid my readers goodbye. 

I leave Madras by the Postal Express on May 27, and 
Bombay in the P. and O. S.S. Caledonia on May 28. Land- 
ing at Marseille and taking the Special to London, I should 
arrive there about June 13 or 14. Then will follow a 
month of “ intensive '' work in England and Wales, and a 
visit to Scotland, mainly on law business. Then to Paris, 
going aside, if possible, /.e., if there be time before the 
Paris Congress — to Amsterdam and Brussels. If there be 
time, once more, I want to turn aside to Geneva before 
leaving for India, where at present my chief work lies. 
(The Theosophist, June) 

1 have probably made The Theosophist a week late in 
order to take up again my monthly task of writing my note 
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birthday, with cable, telegram and letter, some accom- 
panied by a birthday gift. The money gifts I put aside for 
my travelling expenses, for they are very heavy, save for a 
little bag to replace one that is wearing out, for which I 
subtract a small sum from each, so that it will serve me as 
a symbol, 

November is a very busy month with us at Adyar. 
Reports are coming in from the National Societies, to be 
incorporated in the Annual Report for 1921. Preparations 
for the Annual Convention, to take place this year at 
Benares, are being discussed and settled. Residents who 
have been away — some to foreign lands, others to rest- 
places nearer home — are coming back. 

We had the pleasure of welcoming Home, at day- 
break on December 3, at the “ Gateway of India,” 
[Bombay] the two Brothers, who left us as boys, and have 
come back to us as men. On December 5 Adyar gave 
them a royal welcome. The Hall was exquisitely decorated, 
with swinging interlacing strings of flowers, pendant from 
the roof, and was filled with rejoicing members of the 
Society and the Order. As 1 stood between them on the 
platform, with the statues of the two Founders behind us 
and the joyous crowd in front, I tried to say a few words 
of welcome, but speech was difficult, so overpowering was 
the feeling of the glad closing of one chapter in the story. 
Mr. Krishnamurti followed me, but his words of thanks 
were also very brief, as were those of Mr, Nityanandam. 
And thus on December 5th, 1921, the chapter closed 
which began bn January 11th, 1910, when the charge 
of guarding and of training was given to my Brother 
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C W. Leadbeater and myself Through storms and sore 
troubles we have passed but the charge has been fulfilled, 
and our •• I will has been kept unstained No harm has 
touched them , morally and mentally they are all that love 
can desire 

t922 

( must not forget to mention the visit of H R H the 
Prince of Wales to Benares Hindu University on Decem- 
ber 13th, to receive the hononary degree of Doctor of 
Letters There was the usual rude and disloyal hartal in 
the oty, but it in no way marred his visit as the Univer- 
sity lies outside the town, facing the palace of H H the 
Maharaja of Benares on the opposite bank of Ganga 
The Prince looked very young, and his voice earned 
splendidly 

On the following day, it was my good fortune to 
receive a similar Degree, and I value it much, as a fink with 
the institution which t took a share in founding and in nurs- 
ing for eighteen years 1 am writing on January 12th, 
and the Prince of Wales comes here [Madras] tomorrow 
Over 2,000 of our Scouts and Guides are coming to 
receive him. and we have a grand Rally in his honour on 
the 16th. m the grounds of Government House, which are 
particularly well suited to the manoeuvres of the Scouts It 
wiH be a Record Rally for India, and we are rather proud 
of ourselves, especially at this moment, when every effort 
« being made by the disloyal to utilise his visit to insult 
the Government and Great Britain Adyar Headquarters, 
New India office and the Y M 1 A will be gay with flags 
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during the days of his visit, and the first will be illuminated 
at night. (The Adyar Bulletin, January). 

Mme. de Manziarly has suggested that the day on 
which the thoughts and love of all our members scattered 
over the wide world should turn to Adyar, the Adyar Day, 
should be February 17th, and I have accepted the sugges- 
tion. February 17th brings to us three memories, two of 
the birth into the higher world that men call death, and 
one of birth into the lower. On February 17, 1907, our 
President-Founder left his mortal body, after half a life of 
faithful, devoted service. . . . On February 17, 1600, 
Giordano Bruno went home, in a chariot of fire from the 
Field of Flowers in Rome. On February 1 7, 1 847, Charles 
W. Leadbeater opened his baby eyes to the dimness which 
we call light in our physical world. It is a good day to 
choose, linked with three servants of Humanity. (The 
Adyar Bulletin, February). 

I am here in Delhi for a six days’ week, leaving for 
home on Sunday, the 12th March. It is a very busy time. 
First came the general debate on the Budget in the 
Legislative Assembly, and I duly attended it on Monday 
and Tuesday. . . . On the Wednesday, I lunched at the 
Viceregal Lodge, and had an interview with the Viceroy 
afterwards. . . . The morning of Thursday I spent a'gain 
at the Assembly, for the debate on a resolution to ask the 
Viceroy to exercise the Royal Prerogative and release the Ali 
brothers. . . . Today, Friday the 10th, comes the bad 
news that Mr. Montagu has resigned, evidently driven out 
by the reactionaries. India loses in him her best friend, 
and our hearts are heavy. . . . 
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Today 1 lecture or, " Ov,l D.scbed.ence Its Use and 
Abuse." but whether 1 shall be allowed to go through 1 
1 . ccw (The Adyar Bulletin, March) 

Australia] (The Theosoph.st, May) 

The Theosophist, June • May 2, 1 ®22 

Off the Australian coast are we, though not y 
.,K,°...bdb. 

.’. 1 29 *. . “r:;” II 

P.9K b...g . „«!, 

the first port we touch In . i u rrl and bring it 

J_ » .bgbt on tta I-"*’ ^ t., „|„„,d b* 
loving welcome to their passing 

that they had arranged a public reception for her 

Wireless messages have ^rTanged to 

SS Orsova and Perth Lodge 

remain on board ship as far as e Rocke 

ago came a message from and that 

and Senator Reid were meeting 
all arrangements had been ma e 

by ran . Sowearepackmg up,and^w^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Steamer tomorrow, and, aiieT • 

are not glad to escape the Australian Big ^ 

Mrs Mackay, two earnest Theosop is Bishop 

wealth and influence to the service o 
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Leadbeater was also a guest during my stay, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jinarajadasa are living there while in Sydney. From 
sixteen to twenty people gathered daily round their 
hospitable board, and there seemed to be no limit to their 
generous welcome and goodwill. For me, they could not 
do too much in every possible way, and I shall ever keep 
them in .grateful memory. While everyone was goodness 
itself to me, i must say a word of speda! gratitude to 
Dr. Mary Rocke and Senator Reid, who met me on my 
arrival at Fremantle, five days from Sydney, cared for me 
in every possible way, and when i left Sydney again 
escorted me back to Fremantle. 

We had a wonderful gathering at Sydney, and were 
able to do some useful work for the Society. The little 
storm raged outside but could not mar the joyous serenity 
of our happy circle. It remains a blessed memory of 
strength and harmony, and several of its members are 
scattered far and wide, strong messengers of light and 
peace wheresoever they may wander on the work com- 
mitted to them, knowing that dangers and difficulties await 
them, but that final victory is sure. (The Theosophist, July)- 

^ Simla, 6-9-22. 

These pages are written on the Himalayas, in Simla 
in the most uncomfortable weather. Thick mist, as thick 
as a London fog, but clean and white, covers all the wide 
range of hills and valleys which should be visible from the 
window at which I am sitting. . . . His Majesty the Sun 
has shown his glorious face only once in these three days, 
since Mr. and Mrs. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and myself arrived 
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Simla Station in pouring rain The sun came out to 

make king’s weather for the Viceroy, when he drove in 
state to open India s Parliament yesterday, but he was 
rained upon going back, after the ceremony , . It was 
a gay and gallant ceremony this State opening of Parlia- 
ment The military escort, pacing slowly up the central 
passage, the Speakers of the two Houses begowned and 
bewigged, the Viceroy (Lord Reading), tall and slender, with 
intellectual face and quiet dignity of manner, clad in the 
blue silk robe of the Order of the Star of India, with long 
train, borne by two pretty little (ads Seated in a gilded 
chair, the Viceroy read his speech m his clear voice, with 
admirable articulation A difficult speech to make, know- 
ing it would be cabled everywhere, and surrounded as 
he IS by critics, eager to pounce on any point of dis- 
agreement 

October 1st My birthday greeting to you. Brothers 
all the world over, is written from amidst the encircling 
Himalayas But not a vestige of them is visible, thick- 
shrouded as they are in earth-born clouds Shall 1 then 
doubt that the mountains are there that their green slopes, 
their mighty crags, their heaven-piercing peaks of snow, 
are but dreams, imagination- fashioned ? Nay, verily, for I 
have seen them, 1 have trodden them, and I KNOW 

With equal certainty, with equal surety, I know the 
unshakable truths of the Ancient Wisdom, of the Hierar- 
chy who guides, the World-Teacher who inspires, the 
Embodied Will who rules The Himalayas may crumble, 
but These abide m the Eternal I see the Star that shines 
ever over the White Island Lift up your eyes, my 
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Brothers, and you shall see it ; then face fearlessly the 
raging of the storm. 

ANNIE BESANT 

1st October, 1922. 


I am writing from Baroda, the Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
well-governed State. Miss Willson and I are State guests, 
and H. E. the Dewan takes the chair for the public 
lecture on “The Coming of the World-Teacher.” Here 
is a programme of the day's work. Arrived at 5.27 a.m. 
from Bombay. 8 a.m., E.S. 9.30, Initiations into T.S. 
and an address to the T.S. Lodge. That was finished 
up by 11. 1 p.m., a deputation from Surat. One from 
Dessar. 2 p.m.. Rally of Boy Scouts. 4 p.m., visit to the 
Girls’ School. 4.20, Star meeting. 6.15, Public Lecture. 
7.30, short E.S. meeting. Off tomorrow, at 5.37 a.m., 
to Ahmedabad, for another full programme. Then a day's 
journey to Bhavnagar and a similar programme. Off to 
Bombay on the following morning, two busy days there, 
and then home. Two days in Adyar ; a day and a night 
southward to a Theosophical two days’ Federation Confer- 
ence. So rolls the ball. (The Adyar Bulletin, November). 

The four days of the Convention, December 25, 26, 
27, 28, were crowded. The morning lectures under the 
Banyan Tree drew large crowds. The first two were given 
by myself, on “ Your World and Ours.” The Vice-President 
[Mr. Jinarajadasa] gave the third, on “ The Vision of the 
God- Man,” and the fourth was given by G. S. Arundale, 
on “The Centre of the Circumference.” They v/ili form. 

I think, an interesting volume. (The Adyar Bulletin, January). 
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held a meeting of E.S. students, and in the evening — 
under the Banyan Tree again — he gave us a most interest- 
ing lecture on the Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau, 
illustrated by very fine lantern slides taken from the Play itself. 
We sat on the ground in absolute silence while the wonderful 
drama unrolled itself before us, in the cool spring eventide. 

The Brotherhood Campaign, inaugurated in Great 
Britain, has been warmly taken up in India. ... At the 
request of a number of our travelling Inspectors who are 
organising the movement in Southern India, I wrote them a 
few lines for daily repetition, morning and evening, as 
I did not feel that 1 could write a meditation, as they had 
asked me to do. Meditation seems to me to be a very 
individual thing, the working of one’s own mind on some 
special theme ; the most 1 could do was to suggest a 
theme. Here it is, as it chanted itself ; 

O Hidden Life, vibrant in every atom ; 

O Hidden Light, shining in every creature ; 

O Hidden Love, embracing all in Oneness ; 

May each, who feels himself as one with Thee, 
Know he is therefore one with every other. 

It sends forth successive waves of colour, pulsing out- 
wards from the speaker, if rhythmically intoned or chanted, 
whether by the outer or the inner voice, and if some 
thousands would send these out over successive areas, we 
might create a very powerful effect on the mental atmos- 
phere, preparing it for the Brotherhood campaign through 
October, November and December. (The Theosophist, 
June). 
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[Ih= Ad, .r Sullen (Juno) ^ ‘ 7;^ 

pcobobly oworc lhat Dr Bc«nt has nc.v been la,d up o 
Lr a fcr.n, 9 h. on account c. blood po.son.ng .pe. - 

,ng on the b te ot so-ne venonsous mseot and has Sho e 

been unable so auend So any b.,ness he po,son,^3 
has unforsunasely sS.mu'aScd mso ac. y 
uouble which began svth a b'o.v some swen y y 

ago. and which, olf and on has 

A co'J waser sreaSmenS has proved very 
and sseady improvemens ,s discernible m shis parSicu ar 

Lsory, being compi, cased by (ever and our President is 
therefore, very weaL Is wH probably be at least anoSh r 
week before we can expect that she will be definite y 

ri. andfor some time afterwards she will have to go 

as slow as she can be induced to go ] ^ 

Mr G S Arundale was knd enough to write the 
Editor’s pages for me last month but 
much good for outside activity 1 am able to isc a g 

editorial duties, and work a convenient little table hat 

spans the long chair on which I spend the day very 
comfortably (The Adyar Bulletin, July) 

We hear from Vienna that the European 
Congress was a great success Sixteen hundred de egate 
gathered there from thirty different Nations and it seem 

I have been full of the .oyousness which during the bst 

year has been the characteristic of our National Conven- 
tions and so strongly marked the last Anniversary at 
Adyar (The Theosophist September) 
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[October 1st. Dr, Besant publishes as her Birthday 
Message the Invocation which she gave for the Brotherhood 
Campaign in May.] 

The outstanding features of October and November, 
since the opening of the Brotherhood Campaign in the 
Gokhale Hall on September 30th, when Mr. George 
S. Arundale made his appeal to Youth, has been the wave 
of the Youth movement which has 'swept over India, 
as it has been sweeping over Europe and America. 
On November 1 7th, the birthday of the Theosophical 
Society, there was formed an Indian Section of The 
International League of Youth. (The Adyar Bulletin, 
December]. 


1924 

A new year opens today in the world at large, for 
January 1st is New Year’s Day and the New Year is 1924. 
. . . To all our readers I send a message of joyous seren- 
ity to greet the new-born Year. 

The most notable event of the month to us at Head- 
quarters was the successful Convocation of the National 
University, held in the Headquarters Hail. The Convocation 
Address was given by Mr. G. S. Arundale, and it made 
the deepest impression on the audience. . . . Neither 
our Chancellor, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore — who is away in 
Kathiawar — nor our Pro-Chancellor, Dr. Subramania Iyer 
— who is confined to his house by an outworn body^ 
was able to be present, so I had the honour of presiding. 
(The Theosophist, January). 
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The 17lh of the 

of the 77th birthday of our horroured and loved teacher, 

C W Leadbeater, of the passing into the Peace of our 
President Founder, and of the burning alive of Giordano 
Bruno rn Rome . While on anniversaries may 
nrention that on August 25 I oomplete Wty ye^rs 
of public life, for on that day (in 1874) I de ivered my 
fj public lecture on "The Political Status of Women, 
marking my entrance into the open propaganda o 
Political Reform On August 30. 1874. 1 vrrote my first 
article in the National Reformer under the name of ' A|ax 
I took a pseudonym, until 1 had finished a series of papers 
which I was writing for a generous frieri . w o ou 
that the appearance of my name in the National Reformer 
would preiudice his work Fifty years 4 - a sho^ 

time to look back upon, but a long time to live through. 

(T/ie Theosopfiist, February). t 

. someLes wonder what future splendour of develop- 
meet awaits the Theosophical Society in Russia after U 
long martyrdom For nothing can deprive Russa 

of her inL mystic life, and though it J 

the sepulchre by the present tyranny, she shall reap he 
harvest of her agony, and shall have a glorious resurre 
(The Theosophist, March) 

[Dr Besant visited Poona, Allahabad and Bombay 
On 26th March she left Bombay for Europe on the 
SS. " Macedorva ’ There are no further entries ,n her 

Diary until June 1 st ] , j ( 

The Convention of the T S m England and of the 
British Isles was remarkable both for its numbers and its 
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joyfulness. It was necessary to take the Large Queen’s 
Hall for June 7th ; a very interesting discussion took place 
in the morning, on “ The Place of Authority in Theosophi- 
cal Teachings ” ; in the afternoon no less than 26 National 
Representatives spoke, all but four, I think, being General 
Secretaries. (The Theosophist, August). 

FIFTY YEARS IN PUBLIC WORK 

[A public demonstration took place in the Queen’s 
Hall, London, July 23, 1924, to celebrate Dr. Besant’s 
fifty years of public service. She wrote in a " Message to 
those who are young to-day ” : 

" Look forward to a future full of nobler tasks that 
you may do, that we have left undone : full of greater 
causes that you may serve, that we have not been able to 
find ; for humanity is ever rising higher and higher when 
her children serve her generation after generation ; for 
the world renews her youth and the age that is behind 
gives birth to the age that is to come. And some have 
said that I am young. Yes ! Because there is no age for 
those who strive to live in the eternal.” 

From an account of the Jubilee meeting : When 
Mrs. Besant rose to reply she was deadly white and seemed 
very moved. We must realise that for an hour or more 
people had been stirring up old memories and pouring 
adulation over her. Almost her first words were : “ The Hall 
has been more full of the invisible than ±he visible, who 
have come to give a word of cheer to an old comrade 
whom they have left behind.” She simply shed all the 
personal touch, it had never been near her. . . . 
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delivered by myself at 1 p.m. today, and 1 delivered the 
first Convention lecture at 5.30 to a huge audience of 
delegates and members of the public. The Art Exhibition, 
arranged by Dr. and Mrs. Cousins, was open yesterday 
to invited guests, and will be open every day to the 
public. There are some admirable pictures of the Bengal 
School. 


1925 

The Editor is sadly in need of an aeroplane at present, 
owing to the distances she has to cover and the numerous 
places to be visited. (The Adyar Bulletin, February). 

The three Kamala lectures were delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta on January 12, 13, and 14. . . . The 
first lecture on the " Commonwealth of India Bill ” was 
also given on this visit to Calcutta. We left Calcutta on 
January 16th for Benares where I remained until 21st when 
Mr. Shiva Rao and myself left for Delhi. On the 24th 
H. E. the Viceroy was good enough to grant me an inter- 
view, and 1 took the opportunity of presenting him with 
a copy of the Draft Commonwealth of India Bill. . . • 

[February, March, April. Dr. Besant was lecturing and 
working for the Commonwealth of India Bill in Bombay, 
Cawnpore and Madras.] 

To-day (8th May) is White Lotus Day, and it is also 
the Great Day of Vaishakh, the Day on which the Lord 
Buddha was born, reached Illumination, and cast off His 
mortal body. Not before have the two coincided, and the 
thought of Vaishakh glorified our Memorial Day. It was 
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Theosophists W Divine Wisdom to the world rn 
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Besant, a striking figure v/ith her uncovered white hair and 
white and gold robe.’’ 

In August Dr. Besant was present at the Star Camp, 
Ommen, Holland. (See The Herald of the Star.) 

The Theosophist (September). Last month’s Watch- 
Tower mentioned how the President went this year to 
London taking with her “ The Commonwealth of India Bill.” 
Only a few among the political workers in India pinned their 
faith to this Bill at the beginning, but they have worked 
steadily at it during the last two years in spite of a good 
deal of scepticism. In this situation, it is utterly astonishing 
to find the Secretary of State for India, Lord Birkenhead, 
suddenly challenging Indians to produce a Constitution. As 
it is a Constitution that Dr. Besant has been working at, this 
challenge of Lord Birkenhead has suddenly focussed the 
attention of all India on Dr. Besant’s Bill, which she has 
taken with her. 

October. No Birthday Message in 1925. 

The President lectured in the Queen’s Hall, London, 
on six Sundays in September and October, the subject 
being, " World Problems of Today.” 

The President, with Mr. J. Krishnamurti and a party of 
friends, leaves Naples by S.S. Ormuz on November 8, 
and they are expected in Colombo on November 21. 

’V ^ 't? # 

Dr. Besant resumes: 

The Adyar Bulletin (December). At last — long last — I 
am able to write again as Editor, and to greet friends all 
the world over, sending to each and all the v/armest thanks 
for the cables, telegrams, and letters showered upon me 
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from ail pans, bringing to me good wishes end kind 
thoughts, for my 79lh birthday Much has happened 

since I last wrote '* From the Editor I have travelled 
far and wide, and come back home loving India, »f possi- 
ble, more than ever, feeling more than ever her unique 
value to the world, and the splendour of her future des- 
tiny. The happenings of these months, spent in foreign 
lands, have, some of them, been profoundly interesting, and 
V.C shall watch with keen observation their evolution from 
stage to stage For the time comes near when, once more, 
the ” lover of Men ' will come amongst us, as He came 
some tv/o thousand years ago. to lay the foundation of a 
New Civilisation, of which the keynote will be Brotherhood 
— not only the Brotherhood of Man, but Brotherhood 
Universal, embracing the lower kingdoms of Nature, the 
sub'hurnan, climbing towards the light, as well as the 
higher kingdoms, the super^human, ndmg to marvellous 
heights of darilmg glory till lost in “ excess of light ” 

1926 

The Jubi/ee Convention 

We have had a wonderful Convention, attended by 
nearly 3000 delegates from all parts of the world, while 
the visitors to the public lectures more than doubled the 
number. . . . The Headquarters Hall was used for lectures 
and entertainments of all sorts, while the Banyan Tree was 
our Cathedral for public lectures, and for many of those 
restricted to members of the Theosophical Society, or to 
those of the Order of the Star m the East One new feature 
was introduced into the lectures under the Banyan Tree. 
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“ Loud speakers ” were used, for the first time in India, ancf 
they proved a great success. The voice of the speaker was 
heard over an area extending beyond the wide-spreading 
branches of the huge tree, with the result that there was 
no crowding, and every one could hear perfectly. . . . 

A remarkable feature of the Convention was the at- 
mosphere of peace, of serenity, that prevailed throughout ; 
there was no excitement, no flurry, even on the 28th 
December, when, as our Brother Krishna]! was concluding 
his speech, his sentence was broken into by our Lord 
the World-Teacher, who took possession of his body, and- 
spoke a couple of sentences. Only a deeper peace, a 
strong serenity, enveloped and penetrated into the great 
audience. (The Theosophist, January). 

On February 4th, Miss' Bright, Krishna]!, Ra]agopal 
and myself left Adyar, after the ever-memorable jubilee 
Convention, and soon afterwards the remaining visitors 
also went their several ways. . . . We seem to be in a- 
cycle of foundation-stone-laying and opening of new 
Lodges. I slipped out of the train at 1 o’ clock a.m. on 
the 6th at Poona to lay the foundation-stone of a building 
for the Poona Theosophical Lodge. . . . On February 
7th, we motored to the land purchased at Juhu — a place 
on the sea-shore, a few miles from Bombay — for the 
Theosophical Co-operative Colony, where a foundation- 
stone was to be laid for the Co-Masonic Lodge “ Con- 
cord,” which is to have its building there. . . . 

Monday, February 8th, began with an E. S. meeting, 
followed by some political work, and much writing, in a vain 
attempt to overtake my belated correspondence. I must 
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By the Assistant Editors : 

A cable has just been received which tells us that 
Dr, Besant has arrived in London (May 22) earlier than the 
scheduled time, how “radiantly well ” she looks, and that 
she was immediately busy with work, reporters, etc. 

The four lectures given by Dr. Besant in the Queen's 
Hall in July on " The Coming of the World Teacher ” will 
be published as soon as possible. Hundreds, nay thousands- 
have flocked to hear her this time, more than ever before, 
and we read in one short report of the Scotch Convention 
that in closing the President likened a “ meeting of that kind 
to the filling of an empty vessel. It gave the lonely people 
living in isolated places strength to keep Theosophy alive. 
By talking with others they went back encouraged, bright- 
ened and helped. Such an one was sent into loneliness 
because he was strong enough to bear it. He had the 
ability to stand alone, and that pov^er would be utilised by 
the Great Ones for the helping of the world.” 

In a short letter received from the President as she 
left England (for U.S.A.) she tells us that “ much good 
work has been done.” 

August 20th, Opening of the Theosophical Convention, 
at Chicago. The President closed the Convention with 
the following words : 

“We know each other the better for -the days that 
here we have spent, and in going back to your homes, 
back to your separate States, you will carry with you the 
light of Theosophy that here we have striven to serve. You 
are building your houses on the rock of truth, and will hold 
up the torch of truth high so that all may see it. So may 
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the Divine strength go with you the Divine love encompass 
you. the Divine wisdom inspire you until you spread that 
wisdom far and wide over the whole of the hemisphere in 
which you live, until to use the words of an ancient 
Hebrew, the Divine Wisdom shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea 

Dr Bosant writes — The Society [m USA] had a 
most joyous Convention this year some 2 000 members 
meeting in the huge auditorium of the Sherman Hotel 
^Chicago] in a mood of perfect harmony unbroken by 
the tiniest ripple of discord All is well with the Theo- 
sophical Society in America 

October No Birthday Message this year 
By Dr Besant 

The long American Tour is over, from the Atlantic 
Coast on the one side to Vancouver on the other At 

the end, ! am thankful to say, I am none the worse in any 
way, being quite vigorous and thoroughly well But my 
correspondence has suffered badly for which 1 apologise to 
all who have written to me and have not been answered I 
am glad to have time to answer those which still need replies 
) have settled down for awhile in the Ojai Valley with 
our Krishnaji, and Lady Emily Lutyens and her daughter 
Mary arrive there on the 1 6th instant (December) 

I say “ there ' because 1 am writing from Los Angeles, 
whither we motored over yesterday from the Valley, m 
order to meet our visitors, who arrived from England this 
morning (December 1 3th) looking very well, after their 
swift rush across the continent Los Angeles is eighty 
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miles from Ojai, and the drive is a beautiful one, the road 
winding along among the mountains. (The Theosophist, 
February, 1927). 

[December 28th, 1926. At the Star Meeting at 

Krotona, Ojai, California, Dr. Besant took the chair.] 

*)^ ^ ^ 

By various editorial writers : 

The Fifty-first Anniversary of the Theosophical Society 
was held at Benares in December 1926. 

Dr. Besant’s Presidential Address began as follows : 

BRETHREN ; 

For the second time since my feet touched the sacred 
soil of India, I am afar from her shores on the Anniversary 
of our beloved Society. The distance is so great that it was 
not possible for me to receive the Annual Reports in time 
to write my own Report, but my beloved Brother, the Vice- 
President, (C. Jinarajadasa) takes my place. Now, long 
afterwards, 1 write the Presidential Report, that no gap may 
remain permanently in our records.” 

1927 

There was a gathering of about 200 members of the 
Order of the Star in the East at Ojai on January 11th, 
1927, at which Dr. Besant, presided. 

February 7th, 1927, Dr. Besant wrote to Members 
of the Theosophical Society from Ojai, California, an appeal 
for " The Happy Valley Foundation Fund.” 

The Theosophist (March). Just as we go to press we 
receive a cable which tells that our President and Editor 
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V, I not noiv go to Austra’u but \t»'l fcmam in Europe, 
errtv.ng there in April ai at prcicnl arranged Dr Besant 
has booted the Queen s Hail London, for lectures on the 
several Sundi/i m June 

Dr Besant resumes 

On July 26. a largo ha’I m the Holborn Restaurant 
Aas crowded at a dinner given to celebrate the foundation 
of me Malthusian League The newspapers over here 

seem to be much surprised that I sliould be so busy at my 
present age Here ts a specimen paragraph from an 
evening London paper. The Star 

'• Dr Annie Besant is to bo the guest of honour at a 
dinner to be given at the Holborn Restaurant ne^t Tuesday 
in celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the famous 
trial in which she and Charles Brodlaugh the famous M P , 
were prosecuted for republishing Dr Charles Knowiton s 
pamphlet. The fruits of Philosophy One of the results 
of the trial was the formation of the Malthusian League, 
of the original group of which Mrs Besant ts the only 
survivor 

" This will make the third function in which Dr Annie 
Besant, who is an octogenarian, takes a prominent part m 
a week, the others being the Indian Commonwealth 
League reception (at which she was the guest of 
honour) and the Fellowship of Faiths meeting 

tomorrow 

1 decline to fall into the error that I should be laid up 
in lavender merely because I have nearly completed eighty 
years in this body I will drop it and assume another when 
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it is worn-out but, meanwhile, why should I not go on. 
working ? (The Theosophist, September). 

Mr. Max Wardall writes : 

“ Our President’s latest and most daring and strenuous 
adventure is her attempt to cover Europe by aeroplane in 
21 days, giving more than 50 lectures in the chief Capitals 
of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland,. 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland and 
France — a seemingly breathless undertaking ; yet we are 
already at Stockholm near the Arctic Circle and all is welL 
. . . We began the flight at Amsterdam on August 1 8th, 
immediately after the conclusion of the Order of Service 
Congress at Ommen.” (Adyar Bulletin, October). 

A letter from Paris dated September 7th says : 

“ She asks me to say that she arrived this morning at 
about 9 a.m. quite well, after her month of ‘ flying visits,' 
flying literally to almost every capital in Europe. A most 
amazing and marvellous ‘ itinerary,’ one that should be 
kept for ever as a record of what She — and 80 — can do,. 
She looks younger than when she left ! And as always she 
is quiet and calm and stable, as though she might have 
been here for weeks ; rather rejoicing at the possibility of 
eight or nine days in one place . . . and not too many 
engagements we hope.” 

October. There was no Birthday Message in 1927, 
but the following extract has been made from the Herald 
of the Star : 

If Liberation meant for me the desertion of 
the suffering, the miserable and the ignorant, 1 would say. 
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•No Lccfcjcn vkhi'c trosc arc bcund bu! Ific ct'lcft to 
break {be f bend; or to jnarc tnem wh ’c the bonds re* 
ma n unbroken for J am a c ;c p'e of One who keeps 
the bwfdcn c? tbc f'csb that He may scr'we His younger 
brothers . He v.ho icck ire rcspcnvib lily VMih His Great 
Brother for me fo^no ng of The Theoseph cal Society They 
ga\c tl to tne %scf'd for mi 'en.a to come io that those 
viho cannot >ct reach Liberal. on might bo guided along 
the Palh mat v.il lead them alio on the r v.ay I have no 
deurc to 'eavc a \scr!d of Bondage until I have seen my 
race go on m front of mo Any means to reach them, 
vkhich are nghteoui. any means to carry to them the 
Light v>hich will lighten their darkness There are so many 
b’ind. so many hcip'css so many who have no friends to 
teach them or to show them sympathy . shall I not carry 
the message of the Teachers to them in a form they can 
understand, and give the lame, the crippled, the helpless, 
the crutches — if you like to call them so — by which they 
can advance on the Palh that leads to eternal happiness ? 

Dr Besant continues 
From The Jhcoiophut, November 

I sent the following message to the Danish Scouts 
People seem to like it. so I print it in The T/ieosophist for 
any Scouts v/ho read our Magazine 

Copenhagen, 

August 24th. 1927 

Dear Young Brothers and Sisters 

Will you try to remember that on you and on others 
like you the future of every country depends ? 
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citizens of the coming 

Vo. are..e - f r^ene.^on, 

3ge the fathers arrd ^ „f the days to come. 

Among you are gentle and loving. 

Be brave, faithful, honourable , 

Keep your bodies pure^ shall our Elder Brothers 

thoughts strong an c^ea^^ VVorld-Mother bless you an 
*e World-Teacher an the world. 

„3ke you a blessmg to Denm 

• the Queen’s Hall, 

_ last lecture m tne x/Wgr? ” 

1 am gw»ng a Peace or War . 

;:m\nTc::nt:ies lnmyfr.htovert^^^^^^^^^^ 

\n the visits to ma y „oses 

end east of Europe I T- ^ ,, h,e<. .n 

were growing up, ^ ^ \ resolved to 

»*“•■ “ ir~ «' *• •'••”“ " 

question , 

centres in the world. ^ and five mont = 

December. Home again tWardall's two article 

, ,nnce in many lands. Captain P„g,t, 

the quaint title, flyings 

» .1.- *• *f . .1 *- 

•■■■ ‘'zr. *xs.»i 

I sm'iU be found m the vvorld 

; - 
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outside the political lecture there was a crowded meeting 
for the presentation of a Municipal address 

At Kumbhakonam we paid a visit to the Crayon 
Works of Mr Gopalaswami Sastri. and learned the unex- 
pected uses to which chalk could be turned, outside its 
humble services on the black-board Figures of Rishis and 
Avataras. of kings and warriors, of buildings elaborately 
decorated, of animals of all kinds, presented themselves to 
our surprised gaze Then we motored to the South 

Indian Weaving Works, where Mr S R Sundaram Aiyar 
has numbers of improved handlooms clacking and hum- 
ming We had a charming 14 miles drive to a 

station connected with Negapatam next morning, past 
ponds which blossomed into lovely pink lotuses 

But oh • the roads, the bumps, the jolts 
Krishnaji joined us at Madura, or rather we joined him in 
the train at that famous town There was a great reception 
at the station and people lined the road almost to our 
temporary abode We had been at Tanjore the evening 
before, and were up at 4 this morning, to catch the mail 
at 5 40 There are Theosophical and Star Conferences, 
which explain Krishnaji’s presence here 

He returns to Madras on the 21st, and Shiva Rao and 
1 go on to our fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth towns 
returning to Madras on the 28th Off again to a United 
Conference at Calicut I am doing my best to unite all part- 
ies, to rally round the Home Rule Constitution 

[The Fifty-second Anniversary of the Theosophical 
Society Convention was held at Adyar, Madras, in December 
1 927 ] By a very unfortunate accident, the written copy 
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. u,c KRen destroyed. I 
address at ‘J'"^°7;t°blsome and lengthy 

have to rewrite .t afresh a ^ ,t t,ll 

rr 1 > ”“•■'•'■ 

1928 

1 r \ send a wish ^or 
jtie Theosophist. J y^ar, and the hope that 

a useful and ^Herefore ^ ge 

u First of January, ^ therefore a belt 

tirrr.'--- 

ntering on what 1 hope is t ^ell, 

T,: ”1 M. R I*. s ,„di., .« “ 

it tney , which i ^ Australia ot 

,o the British Parliament a Constt 
presenting to th® ^^g.,^,^^^res--ex«P 

outstanding fQ ^ 

were Indians. apologise to the re 

rr» "•*■. “ w"* - "-“i; 

ly fis February Ut that finds me 

„y disposal. 
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Watch-Tower, and the greater pan of these notes is written 
m the railway tram between Allahabad and Benares 

For at Benares is to be held our first Indian Star 
Camp That begins today with the arrival of the campers 
We missed the tram we should have taken by reason 
of a heavy storm causing absences of jutkas for luggage 
and therefore missed the opening of the Camp, but we 
arrived in time for the first Camp fire Knshnaji read 

one of his beautiful poems, and then asked me to speak , 
I, of course, obeyed his wish, but spoke briefly, knowing 
that the assembly wanted to hear him rather than me 

February 3 Benares 
The Boycott [of the Simon Commission] has been 
carried cut here with complete success A friend coming 
in from the City reports that not a vehicle is seen in the 
streets Tomorrow s papers, with reports from all parts of 
India should be interesting The Boycott only lasts till 
3 30 p m , as there are meetings all over the land 

^ # -.r # ^ 

By various writers 

March Our President has been away (from Adyar) 
Indian-Constitution-making m Delhi for some considerable 
time, and vjq do not expect her back until nearly the end 
of March 

We saw our Editor (The Adyar Bulletin) off from 
Bombay on June 2nd, on the P and OSS Macedonia, for 
her work in the West Cables tell us that Dr Besant 

and her party arrived in London a day late (June 17th) 
owing to the monsoon Many members welcomed her at 
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Victoria Station and amongst them Krishnaji, v/ho we hope- 
will return to India with her [in August] after Ommen. 

From a letter of Mrs. Whyte : 

" Dr. Besant was one of the speakers at the Centra! 
Hall, Westminster, at a Public Meeting arranged in con- 
nection with the Anglo-American Congress, July 5th, 6th 
and 7th, She made a magnificent appeal to her hearers 
to outlaw war in their own hearts and find good points in 
everyone, especially in those of another race and country, 
to banish passports and do away with barriers. Mr. dynes, 
speaking after her, referred to what she had said, adding : 

‘ Dr. Besant, who is, I think, a little nearer to the Angels 
than the rest of us.’ . . . At the House of Commons to- 
day (July 9th), by invitation of the ‘ British Committee of 
Indian Affairs ’ and the ‘ Commonwealth Labour Group," 
Dr. Annie Besant met and conversed with several M.P.’s, 
and gave a short talk on the situation in India.” 

From The Theosophist (September) by G.S.A. : 

“ As most of our readers will already be aware, tho 
President has not been at all well in London and has been 
compelled to cancel all her public engagements including 
the last of the Queen's Hall lectures. . . . The latest news 
is, however, most satisfactory, and although Dr. Besant is 
still weak she is much better, expecting to leave Europe on 
August 10th for India in order to be in time to attend a 
very important political meeting in Lucknow on August 28th. 

^ vH- Ttc ^ 

October 1 st. Birthday Message : 

“ It is glorious to live in this critical time, and to offer 
ourselves joyfully as channels for ‘ The Power that makes 
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for Righteousness,’ by whatever name we may call that 
Power Service is the true Greatness. living as we do in 
a world in which so many suffer blindly and resentfully, a 
world which sorely needs the help of all who love 

Dr Besant. in response to a request from the World 
Peace Union for a message, wrote the following 

WORLD PEACE UNION 

The final renunciation of War in the settling of human 
disputes is being gravely considered today by the nations 
of the world It is the burning question of the hour and 
must be solved Each of us can do something to create 
an atmosphere in which this great movement can thrive 
and come to a successful conclusion 

Groups of international peace workers, who realise 
that aspiration and prayer, if informed by thought, are 
irresistible factors in the attainment of World Peace, have 
organised a Peace Week from next November 4th to 1 1th 
it culminates at the moment of the Great Silence at 1 1 
o'clock on November 11th 

Beginning on the morning of November 4th, hundreds 
of thousands of people in 43 countries of the globe will 
think, aspire, and act to this great end 

Will you not help Make this week a period of 
harmony filled with the longing for human brotherhood and 
permanent peace 

On November 1 1th at 11 o clock, please hold during 
the Great Silence the thoughts of this prayer 

O Hidden Life of God, outside which nothing can 
exist, help us to see Thee in the face of our enemies and 
41 
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to love Thee in them. So shall Thy Peace spread over our 
world, and Thy Will shall at last be done on Earth as it is 
done in Heaven. 

ANNIE BESANT 

My first words, in re-seating myself in the editorial 
chair, must be of grateful thanks to those who have carried 
on the work during my absence. It is good to feel that 
one is not necessary, and I think that to create a group of 
efficient workers is a greater proof of sound leadership 
than to be one whose work collapses when his or her hand 
is withdrawn. Most loving thanks, then, dear comrades mine. 
The Theosophist (December). 

1929 

From The Theosophist (January) : 

I. have been reading over the Tragedy of The Phoenix 
in 1 885, and from this it is clear how much the power of 
the Masters to help is limited by the karma of India, karma 
caused chiefly by her shameful social conditions. The 
terrible treatment of our brothers, the so-called “ untouch- 
ables ” ; those who treat human beings as untouchable by 
their birth, are themselves rendered truly untouchable by 
their own pride and silly arrogance. . . . Our disregard of 
the Law of Brotherhood in our treatment of these comes 
back upon us in the similar disregard of it in our rulers in 
■their treatment of us. What right have we to complain of 
injustice and tyranny when we pour out the same deadly 
forces on those who are helpless to defend themselves 
against us ? The blood of o.ur brothers cries out to God 
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frCTi ma Qrc-ad ard draui dcAn cn us iKc curse of 
s-b,ccl cn to tore gn ru'e One cf tne greatest obstacles 
to Cwf Freederr .. 1 bo e’eared CAay v.Kcn v^c recognise 
cur bfctncrhccd .s ih tre urtouchab'es 

Fcb'uafy I d last rrenth tl at Me*/ Irdu (the Daily) 
\.as s'rugg’rg fer its !ite Thccscpbisls have remained 
ira f'erent as they \%efc to the Pnccnix and it wi'l have 
bfcatHcd its last cn January 3 1 The only daily paper 
jn Inca \*hich AcrSwcd for the Flan of the Hierarchy con- 
scious*, — the Freedom of India as one of the Free and 
Suit-Gcvcrn ng Nat ens Inked by the British Crov.n—- and 
stood by it unffnchmgly ^^hcthcr it were popular or 
unpopular disappears it has a good record, so can 

0 c peacefully The V/cck!y will bo printed at my other 
press near Adyar bunt by me on ground leased to myself 
and unconnected v^ith the Thcosophical Society, though 

1 print many, not all of its publications The Society carries 
on no business 

March it is very pleasant to be sitting in the 
President s room at Adyar, the most Homely place to 
me cn earth Let me tell you why. and then you will 
understand the reason Our first President, our President- 
Founder, the colleague of our Messenger from the White 
Lodge, H P B . the lion-hearted, lived here She it was 
who stood like a rock amid the storms of ridicule and 
slander that beat upon her, who never flinched and never 
despaired I am writing in the room beside that from which 
the Colonel went Home , that is my bedroom, as it was 
his, and it opens into this sitting-room, where I work, when 
1 am at Adyar 
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I leave Adyar for Bombay tonight (April 17th), as 
the Local Congress Committee asks For a lecture on the 
Nehru Report, and I am always glad to do anything I can 
to forward that useful piece of work. One does not feel 
hopeful of any good results, now that H. E. the Viceroy 
(has) established the Public “ Safety Bill,” which places 
good citizens in danger as to their liberty and property. 
Still, nothing can prevent the advent of India’s Liberty, for 
it has been promised by the Real Ruler of the World, and 
the folk who play their parts on the stage of the world 
are, after all, only mechanical marionettes. 

[The President, writing from Budapest May 16th, says 
that all has gone well so far. . . , “ All the arrangements 
here for the European Federation are admirably made,” 
she writes : “ The Government is very friendly because of 
my protest against the injustice with which Hungary has 
been treated in the treaty of Trianon. . . . i am well, very 
well, 1 am glad to say, and my voice is in very good order.” 

. . . From England she writes: “1 have the happy an- 
nouncement to make that, thanks to the splendid work 
done by my dear Brother C. Jinarajadasa, 1 was able to 
announce to the European Conference at Budapest the 
formation of two more National Societies, the T. S. in 
Central America, and the T.S. in Peru.”] 

1 am hoping to meet many members at the World 
Congress, in Chicago (August 24 to 29). I go to the 
Camp at Ommen, but shall, I fear, have to leave it for 
the U.S.A. before it closes. Evidently my karma just now 
is in wide journeyings, but it is very delightful to meet, 
wherever 1 go, faithful and devoted members of our 
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bc’ovcd Soc cly ihc ctrner jlono of the future religions 
of the v.orld 

Ycslcrdoy night- Wednesday Juno 5th one of my 
dearly loved and \sho!y Irusiv^orthy sons passed into the 
Peace after long suffering and patient endurance 
Panonarmath Telang ^^as one of my colleagues in the 
Central H ndu School and College Benares now the Hindu 
University For long years we hove v^/orked together in 
the Thcosoph cal Society and n the Home Role League 
for the beloved Motherland Never a |ar occurred in our 
relationship never a moment of alienation He has 

passed by many years my jun or— ahead of me into the 
Light Eternal that is the tragedy of prolonged age 
on earth 

July My meetings on Theosophical subjects have been 
well attended this year in the many countries visited and I was 
glad to be able to preside at the Conventions in Hungary 
England and Scotland In Ireland I lectured in Dublin and 
in Belfast and crossing over from Ireland to Scotland 
I lectured in Edinburgn going on from there to the Fair 
City of Perth where the Scottish Convention was held 
It was as It alv/ays is a very harmonious warm-hearted 
Convention for though Scottish air is cold Scottish hearts 
are warm At Edinburgh 1 introduced Mrs Logan — who 
had come over with Krishnaji from the United States — to 
the famous Canongate and to Arthur s Seat both of which 
exercised over her their usual fascination She is going 
back to the United States after the Ommen Camp, and 
carrying me back with her to the Theosophical World- 
Congress at Chicago 
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August. The dissolution of the Order of the Star will 
come as a shock to many, for in a world in which Life 
manifests itself in forms, the formless is generally regarded 
as unmanifested. . . . 

[The World Congress at Chicago was inaugurated on 
August 26th. The Presidental Address was given by 
Dr. Besant. The whole of Wednesday’s session was 
devoted to the Order of Service under the chairmanship of 
Captain Max Wardall. Dr. Besant indited the following 
letter to President Hoover :] 


September 1, 1929 

To the President of the United States of America. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

The Fourth World-Congress of the Theosophical 
Society, and its National Sections in forty-five countries was 
held in Chicago, 111., from August 24th to 29th. The first 
Object of the Theosophical Society is to form a nucleus of 
the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, and its National 
Sections are found in Europe, Asia, Africa, India, Australasia, 
Northern, Central and Southern America. Over 1 ,700 mem- 
bers from all parts of the world attended the Congress 
of 1929. 

It held a farewell banquet on August 29th, and I, as 
President of the international Society, proposed, and 
Mr. Rogers, as President of the Theosophical Society in the 
United States of America, seconded a resolution, which was 
carried by acclamation, that ; 

We, the Fourth World Congress of the Theosophical 
Society, pray Mr. Hoover, the President of the United 
States of Amierica, who saw in Europe the devastation 

wrought by war, and who nobly devoted himself to the relief 

of its victims, to lead the Nations of the world to the outlawry 
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of vsar and to t^o Cilab’tshment of arbitration for ths 
decision of international disputes 

Respcctfu'ly yours 
ANNIE BESANT 
Pres dent Intamattonal Society 
Three words describe the Theosophical Congress [at 
Chicago] A magnificent success A B 

October 1st Birthday Message If every one of us 
wi’l work strenuously and continuously until each has ' 
purged his own heart of every trace of resentment against 
every person who has he thinks injured him we shall then 
find perhapi to our surprise that Peace is reigning over the 
whole world 

J was 82 on October 1st of the present year 
During those years I have obeyed the instructions given to 
me by my Guru in my political (as in all other) actions in 
India and England Lord Haldane generously spoke of me 
as a great statesman and Mr Geoffrey West has stressed 
my foresight m political matters 1 can tell looking back 
that such foresight does seem remarkable on the surface 
But it IS not foresight it is due to my prompt and implicit 
obedience to the orders of my Guru as will be seen as the 
story [of how India became a partner member in the 
Federation of Free Nations etc ] proceeds 1 have often 
been pressed to write a continuance of my Autobiography, 
but have refused because of this invisible but most vital 
part of my life I should not do it now even partially 
were 1 not desired to disclose it for the dear sake of 
India s Freedom in a word Dominion Status such as 
Canada enjoys (The Theosophist, November) 
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Once more I am at Home in “ The Motherland of my 
Master,” as H.P.B. called India. Dear must that land be 
to all Theosophists, since it gave bodies so often to Those 
whom we now know as “ Masters ” — the Elder Brethren of 
our Humanity. 

The Foundation Day of the Theosophical Society 
[November 17] was duly observed in Adyar. We held at 
8 a.m. a short meeting addressed by myself, in the 
Headquarters Hall. At 3 p.m. I attended a Tea-Party at 
the Mani Iyer Hall in Triplicane (Madras), of the United 
T.S. Lodges of Madras, and later gave a short address. 

I have resolved, as a result of my observations in 
America, to remove the publication of The Jheosophist 
from India to the United States. ... I remain the Chief 
Editor, and shall write in it each month ; but I shall have in 
California the brilliant aid of Mrs. Hotchener, while 
Mr. Hotchener is kind enough to act as Business Manager. 

. . . The name of the magazine published at Adyar will be 
changed in the January Number to The Adyar Theosophist, 
on January 15, the day of its publication. The Theosophist 
published at Adyar, the Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society, is the property and the organ of the elected 
President of the Society. (The Theosophist, December). 

1930 

The Adyar Theosophist (January) : 

A quaint memory comes to me of a newspaper 
cutting recording my entry into the Theosophical Society m 
1 889, and after mentioning it, the journal remarked that I 
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baJ tc'*rv ^ Cnfi/ an aFrcclHnKcf ord an Alncist and 
4*‘C« d pfc&ab*/ ccxp’cto my ;cufnc /by bccom ng a Roman 
Ca’nc c flul I ba>c been a Thcosophui for forty years 
row and feel ro mdnaten to go ojI of the Society but 
C''V to penetrate more and more deeply mlo the \sondcr* 
*ul deptns and he ghis of Theosophy the Divine Wisdom 
March For fifty years cur Adyzr has been spread ng 
abroad great Thco,oph cal ideas To complete the pnnci- 
p'c of the irm ty in brotherhood and in beauty that »s m 
emotional and m phys cal vrays she shou'd also have much 
to g VC As to the latter every visitor icslitics and no\/ 
and then vse sec a party of Thos Cook & Sen s tourists 
be ng shown selected beauty spots m the estate But now 
that beauty is to be broadcasted m another way For the 
last Acek one of the leading Indian Film corporations has 
been shooting scenes m various parts of the estate 
They declare that they cannot find such a quality and variety 
of beauty spots elsewhere We arc glad to delight the 
minds of the millions who will sec the beauty of Adyor on 
the Silver screen and also to help India s industries by the way 
April The present plan of having two editions (of 
The Thcosophist) ts an attempt to reach readers far apart 
in space at the same time as that at which they received 
the old single edition I notice that a critic, to whom 1 
serve as the proverbial red flag to a bull accuses me of 
embezzling the subscriptions to The Theosophist I was 
not aware that he had access to my Bank-book t He knows 
very well, I think that he cannot provoke me into prose- 
cuting him My position towards him resembles that of 
the prize fighter who was asked why he allowed his wife to 
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beat him. He answered, smiling : “ it amuses her, and it 
does not hurt me." I grant that my perennial assailant 
chooses a quaint form of amusement. But what of that ? 
“ It takes all sorts to make a v/orld." 

From various sources : 

Last night (11th May) our President, accompanied by 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, entrained for Colombo. There they 
intend to join Bishop Leadbeater and party on board the 
R.M.S. “ Orama," bound for Europe. 

From News and Notes (London). A large gathering 
welcomed our President at Victoria Station on Monday, 
June 2nd, on her arrival from India. She was accompanied 
by Mr. Jinarajadasa and other friends. As -usual, no time 
was lost in starting work. On Thursday she visited the 
House of Commons to address Members of both Houses 
of Parliament on the present position of India. . . . 
Dr. Besant spoke for over an hour to a crowded audience 
in the largest Committee Room of the House of Commons. 

On Friday, June 27th, Dr. Besant gave her official 
address, at the Tenth Congress of the Theosophical Society 
in Europe at Geneva, and on July 5th she delivered the 
opening address at the English Convention. 

Dr. Besant was at the Star Camp, Ommen, Holland 
from August 3rd to August 8th. She returned to London 
by air. 

On October 1st, a large number of F.T.S. met at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, London, to greet our honoured 
President on her eighty-third birthday. Dr. Besant had 
that day attended the wedding of her grand-daughter. 
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Miss Sybl Bcsant to CoTmander Lewis and on the follow- 
ing day was leaving London for India The President s 
address to the members was full of vigour and wisdom 
’ The basis of the Theosophical life is seK forgetting service 
to those who need our help and to this end we must 
discipline our minds and learn the value of clear and 
impersonal thought 

On October 2nd a large party gathered at Victoria 
Station to bid farewell to the President and Mr Jinaraja- 
daso who travel via Marseilles and Bombay 

October 1st Birthday Message If every one of 
us will work strenuously and continuously until each has 
purged his own heart of every trace of resentment against 
every person who has he thinks injured him v/e shall 
then find perhaps to our surprise that Peace is reigning 
over the world 

Dr Besant was at Adyar in November There are 
entries in the Diary to the effect that certain meetings had 
to be cancelled owing to her failing nealth 

On December 19th Dr Besant left Adyar for Benares 
where the 55th Annual Convention was held She deliv- 
ered the First Convention Lecture on December 22nd 
on • The Future of the Theosophical Society 

1931 

See the One Life in all and study most carefully 
Its manifestation where it attracts you least It is m that 
you can gather the quality which you need most 

ANNIE BESANT 
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This was written in a schoolgirl's Album in Benares, 
January 1, 1931. 

Dr, Besant writes, The Theosophist (January) : 

i have decided to issue the international Theosophist — 
The Theosophist — once again from Adyar, the Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society. The change made 
a year ago of publishing it in the United States has helped 
that National Society, but the other National Societies have 
suffered by not receiving direct from Adyar that inspiration 
for their work which only Adyar, the Centre on earth for 
the forces of Shamballa, can send. 

I have decided to celebrate H.P.B.’s Centenary at 
Adyar on August 11, 1931. Adyar was chosen by the 
Hierarchy as the Centre for the Movement inaugurated 
in the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century, and Their 
faithful Brother and Messenger for that fateful period was 
H.P.B. Her v»'hoie-souled devotion to her Master and her 
'lion-hearted courage knew no delay, no hesitation, when 
He spoke. His word was Law, because He was Law em- 
bodied, and when He said : “ It is the Law,” His disciples 
rendered and still render to Him immediate unquestioning 
obedience. That the world regarded their obedience as 
“ hasty,” " blind,” fanatical,” moved them not at all. There 
are times when in such obedience lies the only safety. As 
criticism of a Master is like a criticism of a Law in Nature, 
it is idle to indulge in it. 

ANNIE BESANT 

P.S. Last July, in Geneva, I accepted the invitation 
of Dr. de Purucker of Point Loma to attend the celebration 
which he was organising. But as he has pointed out that 
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my acceptance ol b i tnviiat cn v,ai tco pfccipilato and as 
I think tnal h:s crit dsm %sas |usl this change of p'an and 
the ccoscn to cc'cbralc the Anniversary at Adyar inou'd 
SJ t him 

The Thcoscphist (February) 

We I may v.c \.ho Lrc.v inc truth think of H P 
Blavaisky - ^ho was the Messenger from the White Lodge 
for the last quarter of the nineteenth century — with a 
passionate gratitude too great for words- all words are too 
feeble to express >t a gratitude due to One who brought 
to us Theosophy the ■ Divine Wisdom that we might 
grasp it and live it and make it our own, changing o aim 
hope into a radiant a living certainly I. who recognised 
the Divine Wisdom as 1 eagerly read The Secret Doctrine, 
and promptly sought the writer — who refused me as pupil 
till I had read the childish Hodgson Report I accepted 
Theosophy at once at 42 years of age — and I am now on 
the verge of my 84th year and have never had a doubt — 
for 1 remembered it, and gave myself as pupil to the writer 
All over the world I have taught it, and it has never failed 
me , I know my Teacher, to whom Mme Blavatsky led 
me, and have laid my life at HiS Feet Is it then wonderful 
that I, having passed through many changes and many 
storms, having found Theosophy and with it found Peace, 
remain steadfast to Theosophy My belief is based on 
knowledge, not on authority, though I gratefully study any 
line of study recommended to me by my Teacher — A B 
[During February, at the President s wish, an informal 
rreeting was called of certain members of the Society, 
young and old, who live in the city of Madras, to consider 
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v»/hat more can be done to bring the citizens of Madras 
nearer to the ideal represented by Adyar. ... As one 
useful activity suggested, a series of lectures was organised 
in Gokhale Hall, with the general title “ How to Live,” the 
lecturers and subjects being : 1 . The General Attitude 
of the Theosophist to Life, by Bishop Leadbeater, 2. The 
Theosophist’s attitude to the City and the Nation, by 
Mr. Jinarajadasa ; 3. The Theosophist’s Search for Religion 
among the Religions, by Mr. Jinarajadasa ; and 4. The 
Theosophist's Attitude to Death and .After, by Bishop 
Leadbeater.] 

The special task for 1931, H.P.B.’s Centenary, sent to 
us, who belong to the Theosophical Society, seems to me 
to be contained in the v/ords of a Master addressed to 
myself : " Your work in 1931 is to make Adyar once more 
a flaming Centre of Life and Love, radiating in all directions 
over the world.” . . . For this reason H.P B. — the Mes- 
senger of the White Lodge . . . — was sent to Jive here 
for awhile long before her name became so well known to 
the public. It v/as her duty to create here the atmosphere 
for the permanent Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society. — A.B. (The Theosophist, June). 

The departure of three Australian members who visited 
Adyar for six weeks was the occasion for the President to 
send an autograph letter of greeting to members in Austra- 
lia. Her message v/as as follows : 

June 19. 1931. 

Dear Brethren, 

May the blessing of the Masters rest on your work in 
Australia. Much of my future lies in that land, and the 
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seed ) 0 u are iovving there Jt will be my privilege and my 
happiness to reap when the time for the harvesting arrives 
Let us then look forv/ard to that future which we shall share, 
for in due season we shall reap if we forget not that future. 

ANNIE BE5ANT 


By the Acting Editor and others 
The JhcDsophst (July) 

Last Watch-Tower mentioned that the President had 
injured her knee and was confined to her bed This month 
(July) we have the pleasant news that she has practically 
recovered from that particular injury, and is able to walk 
about her room and verandah with a little assistance, such 
as holding on to someone’s arm She has not yet gone 
downstairs, but hopes in a few days to do so, and particu- 
larly to be present at her weekly Sunday tea-party under 
the Banyan Tree for the residents at Adyar — C J 

■.f -.T ^ f ■;( 

The two following letters of the President, though 
several months old, will be read by all with interest — C.J. 

November 14, 1930. 

To pr. Carlos A Stoppel, 

Genera/ Secretary. 

Theosophical Society in Argentine. 

Dear Sir and Brother, 

I am ever so old, 83 this year, and though I am very 
well, there cannot be many years more in front of me. 
Should I be able to visit South America — of which my 
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„ '^e such attractive accounts- 
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January 30, 1931- 

To Mr. L. W. Rogers, 

General Secretary. 

American Theosophical Soc, y. 

Dear Mr. Rogers, ,ery kind letter 

Thanks, many an American brethren, 

sending me the good wishes J can 

3 C„, of course, willing to st y tc re- 
make use of my old body. answere 

sign on the ground of my ^9®' , contacted so 

r TEey had, at P-^iinT so many different opinion. 

Winds of P-P'-J;°'',,^ 3tay, as a soldier stays 
His word is to me 

his post until tc the United States Bret ren, 

VVith very m BESANT 

\f ^ 

w r)r Besant 

* her All will be glad to hear 

hie 1 go T'is Iscending 

is once again a 9 *hen -she 

still gives much t ouble.J^ ^casionaHy 

or descen mg ^ ^ j^^rn her rooms an 
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As vv«!l be seen in the reports of the H P B Celebration 
on August 1 Uh and 12th, she was present at both the 
public meetings in Headquarters Hall — C J 

October 1st, Birthday Message •' We love to think of 
the Masters as our Elder Brothers, as They graciously call 
Themselves Are we as eager to claim the lowest crim- 
inal as our baby brother, needing our tcndcrest care? 
Let us each day throughout the coming year send a loving 
thought to our babes all the world over 
A Birthday Resolution 


I 

On each day and all day long, during the coming 
year ( will patiently try to tunc my life into harmony with 
that of the Christ within me 


11 

On each day, and all day long, during the coming 
year 1 will patiently try to tune my life into fuller harmony 
with that of the Divine Master who dwells in my heart 

Many generous friends in India have contributed to 
the cost of a lift at Adyar, so that Dr Besant may not have 
the trying experience of going up and down stairs with a 
weak knee The lift is strong and safe but slow as it is 
cranked by hand 

Dr Besant’s humour never deserts her, and even in 
times of weakness the Irish wit flashes out One day, on 
42 
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her return from a drive she was very tired and sat down 
very wearily in the chair in the lift. Now the lift moves so 
slowly that one has carefully to note its shadow to notice 
its movement. Tired as she" was, Dr. Besant remarked 
casually “ We go by faith, not by sight ! ” — C.J. 

The Convention was held at Adyar from December 
24th to 29th. Mr. A. P. Warrington and Mrs. Warrington 
arrived at Adyar on the 18th from California. Mr. War- 
rington presided at the Convention, but at the opening on 
December 24th Dr. Besant made a short speech. (This 
Meeting is described in The Theosophist, February 1932, 
and also under the title of “ Recollections of Annie Besant” 
by A. P. Warrington, in The Theosophist, April 1 939.) 

Mr. Warrington writes : “ Dr. Besant then proceeded 
to give what 1 believe to be one of the most significant 
talks of her remarkable career. She appealed to us to 
live our Theosophy, stating that we could only spread 
Theosophy as we lived it. ‘ It is not words, it is life that * 
affects people,' she said. ' Do not imagine that be- 
cause you are not learned. . . . you cannot influence 
people . . . you can because they see your life.’ She 
thought that most of us were afraid to trust ourselves, and 
urged that we go deep within ourselves and give our trust 
there. ‘ Learn to trust the divine in you,' she said, ‘There 
lies your real strength. You are divine.’ Again she said : 

‘ If only 1 could inspire you with what 1 know to be true 
that the very best of us is when we pour out love to those 
around. ... It matters very little what you believe ; it 
matters enormously what you are. . . . Give the God in 
you a chance. Open yourself and pour out to all around 
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you Love IS always good even when sometimes its 

expression may be foolish Believe in the self m 

you the God within you and then you will live the noblest 
life because it is a life of love 

1932 

January In spite of Dr Besant s physical disabilities 
her mind dwells only upon one thought— the Work 
At the beginning of the New Year she wrote the following 
in the autograph album of a young worker 

Work so that the world may be the better for you 
living in it Love all but love most those who are unloving 
for their need is the greatest Protect the weak and 
shelter the homeless forget not our younger brethren of 
the animal kingdom that they may develop our higher 
qualities and thus co operate with the Devas in working for 
swifter evolution — C J 
From Mr Warrington s Diary March 13 1932 

Saw Dr Besant She was all there Talked of 
taking non sectarianism into the Society Wanted to unite 
our lives and ideals with all spiritual people s ideals She 
defined Theosophy as the living of the highest spiritual 
ideals with the greatest nobility Evidently she feels we are 
in a dogmatic rut and wishes to see us really universalists 
On July 6th Dr Besant completed her twenty fifth 
year as President of the Theosophical Society 

August A few weeks ago a slip of paper on which 
Dr Besant had written in pencil was found in a book which 
she had been reading in August of last year The paper 
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